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We picked up the gauntlet 


A LITTLE over two years ago the Victor Talking Machine 
Co. astonished the musical world with the Orthophonic 
Victrola. New in conception, new in principle, unpre- 
cedented in its lifelike re-enactment: of the artist’s per- 
formance, this instrument scrapped every - previously 
known standard of reproduction values. 

Even while music-lovers. voiced their acclaim came 
a second gage—microphonic recording—Victor Ortho- 
phonic. Records, which, on the Orthophonic Victrola, 
almost materialize the living artist before one’s eyes. 

In these two achievements we felt an unvoiced chal- 
lenge. It was for us to create a type of advertising 
comparable with Victor products. ‘ Victor says we have 
done it. The Red Seal Record campaign now running 
is a daring departure from anything ever before con- 
ceived for the advertising of music. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Your Dealers Want 
Local Coverage— 


T is easy enough to buy “Circulation.” 


But mere circulation 


doesn’t do you any good. What you need is concentrated 
“coverage” in those sections where it is most likely to benefit your 


sales. 


The Standard Farm Papers have both quality and coverage, 
Their circulation reaches the states that produce 89% of the 


nation’s farm income. 
the map. 


This circulation is not scattered all over 
It is centered in the best farming sections, 


An analysis of this circulation shows that the Standard Farm 
Papers have efficient coverage in practically every agricultural 


county in their territories. 
with the importance of the county, 
from a farming standpoint. But if 
the principal industry of the county 
is farming, it will usually be found 
that the coverage of the Standard 


Farm Papers in it will range from 


1,000 to 4,000 copies. 


This is real effective coverage. It 
is coverage that will make sales for 
your dealers in that county. 


The retailer’s objection to national 
advertising is that only a few dozen 
or at most a few hundred copies of 
the publications being used, reach his 
territory. You can overcome this ob- 
jection by advertising in the Standard 
Farm Papers. They “cover” your 
dealers’ best customers—the farmers. 


This coverage varies in accordance 














Standard Farm Papers 
interest every member | 
of the rural family. To | 
maintain this interest, | 
the Papers regularly | 
feature these depart. | 
ments: | 
Crops 

Marketing 

Poultry 

Livestock 

Dairying 

Woman and Household 
Fashions and Patterns 
Boys and Girls 

Radio 

Free Legal Service 
Garden and Orchard 
Farm Engineering 
Business and Markets 
Health 

Comics 

Stories 

Livestock and Veterinary | 
Building 

Feature Articles 








THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS 


WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 


Chicago 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 


New York 


Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgt 


250 Park Ave. 


San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. 








These are the papers that cover your dealers’ farm territories: _ 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, American Agriculturist, Breeder’s Gazette, Progressive 
Farmer, Prairie Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Hoard’s Dairyman, Nebraska 

Farmer, The Farmer St. Paul and Pacific Rural Press 
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The Creed of an Advertising Man 


A Platform upon Which Men of Business May Stand without Fear and 
Unashamed 


By Bruce Barton 


President, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


HE advertising club of Chi- 
cago once invited my father, 
who is a clergyman, to address it, 
and he began his speech with the 
blunt assertion that there will be 
no advertising men in heaven. His 
listeners were 
hardly prepared for 
this discouraging 
announcement from 
one who might be 
supposed to have 
inside information, 
but before they 
could make up 
their minds whether 
to laugh or be an- 
noyed, he added the 
statement that 
there will be no 
preachers in heaven 
either. 
“My authority is 
unimpeachable,” he 
said. “It is found in 


the annual 





Bruce Barton delivered his 
“Creed for an Advertising 
Man,” as an address before 
convention of 
the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies in 
Washington last week. The 
address, Printers’ INK be- 
lieves, deserves a wide audi- 
ence. The “Creed” which he 
created and the facts which 
he set forth do more than 
make the man who is in ad- 
vertising proud of his call- 
ing. They make a man who 
is in an honorable business 
proud to bea “business man.” 


Whether we shall or shall not 
reach heaven occupies the minds 
of us modern men much less than 
it troubled the minds of our an- 
cestors. Science has taught us the 
solidarity of the universe. Through 
the spectroscope 
we discover the 
elements that make 
up the farthest 
stars, and we know 
that, billions of 
miles away as they 
are, they are 
formed of the 
very same mole- 
cules which form 
our own little earth. 
Matter is universal. 
And we are cou- 
rageous enough to 
believe that duty 
is also universal, 
and that the same 
code of conduct 








the eleventh verse 

of the eighth chapter. of Hebrews: 
‘And they shall not teach every 
man his neighbor, and every man 
his brother, saying, know the 
Lord: for all shall know me, 
from the least to the greatest,’ 
In other words, the work of the 
preacher will have been finished. 
So likewise will the work of the 
advert'sing men, for where knowl- 
edge and conduct are perfect there 
is no longer need of persuasion. 
But until this state of perfection 
is achieved,” he concluded, “ex- 
hortation and education must go 
on. Advertising, which is only one 
agency of modern education, will 
have its continuing work to do.” 


which enables a 
man to hold up his head here will 
stand the test of whatever other 
worlds there may be. Thus we 
live in this world, not with one 
foot in the other as our ancestors 
did, and are content to believe that 
the spark of conscience within us 
is, like the molecule of lead or 
oxygen or radium, a tiny fragment 
of the universal whole. 

Just because this present life 
seems to us so all important, how- 
ever, we are the more jealous that 
it shall not be wasted. We sit in 
judgment on ourselves, anxious 
that these few years which we 
have to spend shall not be frit- 
tered away in duties unworthy of 


Table of Contents on page 214 
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our time and talent. We hate the 
thought that we may look back at 
the end and say: “After all, it was 
unimportant. Humanity could 
have got along fully as well, and 
maybe better, if what I did had 
not been done.” Moreover, we 
raise up judges within our own 
households. This is the century 
of the child. Even fifty years ago 
the child lived to please and satisfy 
his elders. Today the elders stand 
with eager anxiety before the 
clear-eyed frankness of youth.. No 
man of us but sometimes asks 
himself: “What will my boy or 
girl think about this? Will he 
or she be proud of me when, at 
school or college, the question is 
asked: ‘What does your father 
do?’ Is this work in which I am 
engaged a work that will stand re- 
spected by the community when 
the generation of my children 
comes to manhood and woman- 
hood ?” 

It is because these thoughts are 
in our minds that we cannot pass 
over lightly any public attack 
upon advertising. I do not. mean 
that we should dignify by our 
notice every half-baked criticism 
that is flung at us from the plat- 
form or the press. We have 
passed out of our period of proba- 
tion. The time may have been 
when doctors, in their annual con- 
ventions, were compelled to de- 
vote a portion of every program 
to speeches proving that they cured 
more than they killed. That time 
for doctors has passed. It has 
passed for us. 

An agency of education through 
which the shrewdest business men 
who have ever lived invest more 
than $1,000,000,000 a year no 
longer needs to stand up at every 
public meeting and protest that it 
is not an economic waste. An 
agency which has proved its 
power to create and standardize 
demand, and so to make possible 
quantity production with all the 
savings that this implies, is tin- 
worthy of its own achievements if 
it stops to take notice of every 
little talker who has a rock of 
misinformation to fling. Criti- 
cism is a normal accompaniment 
to achievement. It has been wisely 
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said that “nobody kicks a dead 
horse.” The fact that we are in 
receipt of constant criticism proves 
that we are alive and doing. 
When, however, a serious book, 
purporting to be rooted in sound 
economics, is distributed to 100- 
000 or more intelligent Ameri- 
cans; when this book devotes it. 
self to an attack on advertising, 
leaving the impression that all of 
our activities are wasteful, many 
of them misleading and some com- 
pletely false, we are not fair to 
ourselves if we allow such an in- 
dictment to go unanswered. | 
propose, therefore, in this paper 
to accept the, invitation of your 
president and comment briefly on 
the book, “Your Money’s Worth,” 
and to add a short statement of 
what I conceive to be the reasons 
that have persuaded us to enlist 
our lives in advertising and to 
stay on after our enlistment. 
Let me begin by saying that as 
a writer for popular audiences | 
very early in my life awoke to 
the realization that it is possible 
to produce a scathing indictment 
of any calling or institution in the 
whole wide world provided : one 
will confine his statement to not 
more than half the facts. This 
thought came to me _ with the 
force of a revelation when I was 
a cub writer on the staff of a 
magazine. It was in the palmy 
days of muck-raking, and the dis- 
tinguished editor was flaying 
about him, right and left, lam- 
basting the successful figures of 
politics and business. I thought it 
hot stuff, and was proud, as a kid, 
to be associated with such a pure 
and powerful scourge of God. 
One day as I sat alone in my 
little hole of an office, the thought 
flashed suddenly into my mind: 
“What a grand piece could be 
written about our own business if 
a muck-raker were to jimmy his 
way in here. How is this editor 
supported on his great white 
throne? By a crowd of a thow- 
sand book agents and _ collectors. 
What is their function? We say 
that they make it possible for 
every home to have good books at 
a few cents a month; that before 


our business began good books 
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THE VOICE OF \ VILLAGE AMERICA 


A 


SERMONS 


Each week a gem of vigorous thought 
from America’s foremost clergymen. 


For 50 years, this feature has been the 


backbone of Christian Herald’s appeal 
to the substantial families of America. 
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were the luxury of the few, and 
now they are the companions of 
all. And that is true. But it is 
also true that in the course of a 
year our agents sell a certain num- 
ber of books to people who do not 
want them, and our collectors 
force collection from those people 
in spite of wails and gnashing of 
teeth. Whether this business of 
ours is the finest in the world, 
therefore, or whether it is a hard- 
hearted and oppressive business, 
depends on which side of the pic- 
ture you present.” 

My personal belief was then, 
and still is, that good books are so 
fine a power in any home that the 
book agent is a public benefactor 
of high character, in spite of an 
occasional instance of over-selling. 
But realizing then, for the first 
time, that even we, the great 
criticizers, were not free from 
the possibility of criticism, I de- 
termined that in my own writing 
I should be very sure that I had 
all the facts before I launched 
into muck-raking. 

And when you get all the facts 
it is very difficult to muck-rake. 

One could write a piece about 
lawyers that would cause the 
pages of the newspapers to Llister. 
He would quote the words of 
Charles Dickens, who said: “You 
will never understand lawyers un- 
til you realize that it is the busi- 
ness of the law to make business 
for the law.” He would discover 
that nowhere in literature is there 
a single instance—certainly not in 
the Bible, and I cannot recail any- 
where else—wherein a word cf 
praise is handed to the legal pro- 
fession. He would point out that 
after thousands of years in which 
to improve its procedure, the law 
is still so horribly inefficient that 
it is possible for two men to lie 
in jail in Massachusetts for seven 
years before the courts can decide 
whether they shall or shail nct be 
hanged. 

One could write a piece about 
doctors that would declare that if 
all the gravestones told the truth 
it would take a brave man indeed 
to allow a doctor in the house. 

Let us reduce the whole discus- 
sion to an absurdity by saying 


INK 
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that one could, if necessary, write 
a stinging indictment against the 
oldest and noblest of all profes. 
sions, which is motherhoo He 
could show how many mothers— 
from the mother of Alexanier the 
Great to the mother of Hawthorne 
—ruined or almost ruined their 
sons’ lives. How selfish is some- 
times mother love. How often 
unintelligent, and frequentiy un- 
wise. One could easily make out 
a very good case by picking his 
faéts carefully to prove that the 
great mistake of the universe was 
made in the Garden of Eden when 
God, looking down and seeing 
Adam asleep, was not content to 
let well enough alone. 

So much for the unfairness of 
one-sided criticism. Even Mr. 
Chase would probably not deny 
that the criticism in “Your Money's 
Worth” is one-sided. There is no 
chapter on the good things that 
advertising has accomplished. The 
whole work is a_ succession of 
exercises in picking flaws. “See 
that misstatement,” says Mr. 
Chase. “Look at that undeserved 
success.” “Consider what a waste 
is represented by that false cam- 
paign.” This is the tenor of the 
volume. It is often amusing, and 
in some parts seriously just-ticd, 
but the picture is not finished and 
hence is not true. 

In the second place, the book ai- 
tempts to urge a return to a state 
of civilization from which Ameri- 
cans have departed and to which 
they will never go back. Of what 
use’ to tell my wife that if she 
will buy 10 cents worth of a sim- 
ple drug and immerse it in a bar- 
rel of rain water she will! have 
the equivalent of a barrel of 
Listerine? You might as well tell 
her that she can save $12 a year 
if she will cut my hair, or that | 
could save several hundred dollars 
a year if she would mike my 
pants. 

Americans, rightly or wrongly, 
have passed out of the period 
when they care about petty econo- 
mies. They want convenience; 
they want action; they want style 
and comfort, and they are \ villing 
to pay. What would it pret it Mr 

(Continued on page 18 
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No hunger-strike here! 


Eating is one of the best things the younger generation does. 
Here are a few near-men in high school closing a hard session 
with the cutlery. But it isn’t as simple a matter to satisfy the 
very particular wants of these fellows. They have decided prefer- 
ences and prejudices. They’ll insist on so-and-so’s marmalade 
or what’s-his-name’s breakfast food. Youth won’t submit to 
substitution. 

To be sure, food is an important item in their lives, but it 
isn’t the only thing. They buy and use everything that you make 
to sell to men. ‘They buy with man-sized capacity. Their suits 
and hats are big enough for their Dads. Their wants are man- 
sized in practically everything that’s sold. Gite them a chance 
to become familiar with your product. Advertise to them in 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 500,000 near-men read it and buy through it. 

Win their enthusiasm and confidence. You can—through the 
advertising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy, and half a million 
isa mighty good market to shoot at. Copy received by December 
10th will appear in February. 


te American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY 


Through five strategically located 
offices: in the United States, and 
through eight foreign offices which 
cover Furope with equal thorough- 
ness, we offer advertising agency . 
service which has demonstrated its 
merit for many of the world’s fore- 
most advertisers, several of whom 
we have served for more than 
twenty years. 
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NEW YORK 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


WRIGLEY BUILDING 
410 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


BOSTON 


80 BOYLSTON STREET 


CINCINNATI 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 


KOHL BUILDING 


LONDON 


BUSH HOUSE 
ALDWYCH, W. Cc. 2 


PARIS 


16 RUE DE GRAMMONT 


MADRID, SPAIN 


PI Y MARGALL g 


STOCKHOLM 


KUNGSGATAN 26 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


AXELBORG 


BERLIN, GERMANY 


SCHENKER HAUS 


UNTER DEN LINDEN 39 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


107, PLACE DE MEIR 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


12, RUE CHERIF PACHA 
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Healing the Injured Pride of 


Masc 


ulinity 


A Coffee Advertiser Makes a Direct Appeal to Men in 208 Newspapers 


ERE man is honored with a 

special campaign by a coffee 
advertiser. He is being catered to 
by an advertiser of a product 
largely bought by women! 

Here is recognition to heal the 
injured pride of masculinity. For 
a time it seemed that men would 
have a job main- 
taining their own 
against the bar- 
rage of statistics 
and facts ad- 
vanced by those 


Men demand 
full bodied flavor 
in their coffee 


‘Tras wane pap end cumine—tenl, hanas-40-goos 


asked me to buy it because he was 
not satisfied with the coffee we 
were using,” was an opinion {re- 
quently given expression by those 
interviewed. Others claimed ‘ hat 
their husbands were “coffee 
cranks” and that care had to be 
taken to get the coffee that suited 
their tastes. 
“In ‘view of 
the masculine 
angle brought out 
by this survey,” 
said M. J. Bran- 





who declare that 
almost all buying 
rests on a 
woman’s decision. 
With advertisers 
of razors, after- 
shaving lotions 
and cigars ad- 
dressing their 
copy to women, 
the male has 
been slipping 
rapidly from his 
place as “head 
of the house” so 
far as buying is 
concerned. 

The fact that 
the M. J. B. Com- 
pany, of San 
Francisco, has 
taken a hand at 
turning the tables 
is reassuring. All 
the more so be- 
cause it has not 
done so as a r 
gesture of novelty. Its campaign 
has been designed to meet a buy- 
ing influence which was revealed 
in the evidence gathered from a 
house-to-house survey. i 

Housewives were asked just 
what consideration governed their 
choice of the brand of coffee they 
used in their homes. One factor 
seemed of particular importance 
in the majority of replies. It was 
that women chose the coffee which 
pleased the men. “My husband 
likes such and such a coffee and 


appreciene chia 
rs Dacuntiion © We 


TISE M. J. B. 


pa penny oe Tha’s che reaane 
marvek ue blend of 


pack ip vacua > make me you 


full-flavored coffee 


NEWSPAPERS ARE BEING USED TO ADVER- 


sten, of the M. 
‘ Company, 
“we determined to 
make a_ direct 
appeal to men in 
our . = 
coffee advertising. 
By appealing to 
men we feel we 
are also appeal- 
ing directly to 
the women be- 
cause every wife 
wishes to please 
her husband and 
buy the _ coffee 
he likes.” 

The campaign 
is strictly a men’s 
affair. They are 
featured in every 
illustration and 
the campaign 
stresses the fact 
that M. J. B. is 
a man’s coffee. 

Illustrations 
are in the poster style. Simple 
contrasts of black and _ white 
make them stand out effectively. 
This campaign, according to the 
company, represents the strongest 
and most consistent advertising 
support with which it has ever 
backed its sales effort. The cam- 
paign started last September and 
is to continue until April, 1928 
It is appearing in 208 newspapers 
in twenty-three States. 

If advertising to women wil! in- 
crease the sale of razors and 


COFFEE TO MEN 
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Schedule your copy 
for Tuesday evening 
and Friday morning 
if you prefer 
instead of all 
editions Tuesday. 


Our rate card provides 
that three days may in- 
tervene between inser- 
tions in morning and 
evening editions. 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


Over 220,000 copies daily 
99% in Iowa 
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cigars for use by men, it is easy 
to concede that the company has 
hit upon a live selling message in 
advertising to men a product which 
is used by both men and women. 

The figures which usually are 
quoted to show how completely 
women have assumed the role of 
purchasing agents probably answer 
their own purpose. While the 
actual purchase, in many in- 
stances, may be made by women, 
the influence of men frequently is 
an important factor, which de- 
termines what brand the buyer 
will select. 

The company, when its survey 
uncovered the predominant part 
which this influence played in get- 
ting its coffee into the home, took 
quick action toward making this 
influence favorable. Similar stud- 
ies might prove profitable for other 
products. 


Gulbransen Piano Account to 
Vanderhoof 


Gulbransen Company, 
manufacturer, as 


Chicago, 
appointed 


The 


iano 
Vanderhoat & Company, Chicago, ad- 


vertising agency, to direct its 1928 ad- 
vertising. 

Other new accounts to be handled by 
Vanderhoof & Company are Lackner, 
Butz & Company, mortgages, Chicago, 
and the Leopold Company, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 


Now Hurja, Chase & Hooker, 
Inc. 


Hurja- -Johnson-Huwen, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, has changed its 
name to oe Chase & Hooker, Inc. 
The personnel of the agency remains 
the same, with A. O. Hurja, as _presi- 
dent, H. C. Chase, re a A. 
Hooker, secretary and Sterling, 
treasurer. 


J. C. Davis Joins George Batten 


Company 
James Corliss Davis has joined 
George Batten Company, Inc. He was 
formerly with The Farm Journal, Phil- 
— and previously was with the 
ey “Rubber Company, Watertown, 
ass. 


Fitch Shampoo Account to 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The F. W. Fitch Company, manufac- 
turing perfumer and chemist, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has appointed Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Inc., Chicago, to direct its 
advertising account. 


INK Nev. 3, 19a7 


McGraw-Hill and A. W. Shaw 


Form Subsidiary 

A subsidiary, the McGraw-Shaw Con. 
any, has been formed by the Mc(iraw 

ill Publishing Company, New York, 
and the A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago 
The publications coming under control 
of the new company, and the dates of 
their establishment, are: Factory, 1907; 
Industrial Management, 1891; /ndus. 
try Illustrated, 1891; and Industria! En. 
gineering, 1892. 

Two consolidations will be effected, 
Factory and Industrial Management, 
starting with the January issue, and 
Industrial Engineering, which will ab- 
sorb Industry Illustrated, starting with 
the December issue. Gumaer will 
be manager of Industrial Engineering 
and James O. Peck will be manager oj 
Factory and Industrial Management. 

James H. McGraw, president of the 
McGraw-Hill company, in a statement 
stresses the fact that the arrangement 
by which the two parent companies con- 
trol jointly a subsidiary is not in any 
sense a merger of the McGraw-Hil! and 
Shaw group of journals. 

r. McGraw is chairman of the 
board of the McGraw-Shaw Company. 
Mr. Shaw, chairman: of the board of 
the Shaw company, is president. Mal- 
colm Muir, vice-president and director 
of sales of the McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions, and Wheeler Sammons, president 
of the A. W. Shaw Company, form the 
management committee. G. E. Conk 
ling, of the McGraw-Hill organization 

has been aor to the new company 
as acting publisher. 


Changes on Staff of New York 
“Times” 

Harry S. Phillips, for twelve years i 
charge of rotogravure advertising of 
the New York Times, has been mai 
assistant to the advertising manager 
Frank Connaughton is now in charg 
of rotogravure advertising. 

John H. Trueper, formerly of the 
business department, has joined the ad 
vertising staff. Thomas H. Fryer, for 
meérly assistant advertising manager, has 
become assistant to Arnold Sancher 
office manager of the Times. 


R. P. Crane Made Vice-Presi- 
dent, Crowell, Williams Agency 


Robert P. Crane has been elected 
vice-president of Crowell, Williams & 
Company, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. He formerly was co-manager 
of the Pacific Coast organization o 
Lord & Thomas and Logan. 

The name of Crowell, Williams & 
Company, Inc., will be changed t 
Crowell, Crane, Williams & Company 


New Agency for Dr. Prices’ 
Baking han 


The Blackman Com has been ap 
pointed by the Royal | ing Powder 
Company ‘to handle the advertising of 
its Dr. Prices’ Baking Powder. 
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Number nine of a series dealing with facts, 
not theories, about advertising practice 
anong Chicago’s leading retail merchants. 


dvertising Practice of 


Mandel Brothers 


Mandel Brothers placed 479,854 agate lines 
of display advertising with The Chicago 
Daily News in 1926. 203,058 agate lines 
in the first six months of 1927. 


Chicago department stores placed a total 
of 7,041,401 agate lines of display advertis- 
ing with The Daily News in 1926 . . 4,702,- 
018 more lines, than in the highest daily 
morning paper . . . 4,389,214 more lines 
than in the next highest evening paper. 








* Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
Bldg. 253 First National ‘Bank Bldg. 
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131—95 Per Cent in Chicago and Suburbs 
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Oklahoma Farm Boys 
and Girls Lead U-S: 
“4-H Club Work 


Oklahoma has 34,282 4-H Club members. 

This is more than any other state in the 
Union. In the past four years Oklahoma had a boy, 
Ford Mercer, and a girl, Frances Smith, who won the 
national 4-H Club championships in competition with 
600,000 farm boys and girls. 

4-H Clubs teach 10-to-21-year-old farm boys scien- 
tific methods of farming, dairying and cattle and 
poultry raising. Farm girls are taught the latest 
methods of canning, food preparation, clothing selec- 
tion, and clothing construction. The 4-H Club stands 
for head, heart, hand and health. Oklahoma’s 4-H 
Club leadership shows the progressive character of 
Oklahoma’s farm homes today and promises untold 
future possibilities. j 

The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is a part of Okla- 
homa farm life. You can increase your sales in 
Oklahoma by advertising in The Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman, Oklahoma’s only farm paper. It is read 
by 178,428 farm families each issue. 


CARL WILLIAMS Ce 


Editor 


()'oitstema A and M College found that 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Represented by E, KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francis 





“Let’s Spend $10,000 to Get 
Some II]-Will” 


Why Have a Prize Contest Unless It Is Going to Do Some Good? 


By C. B. 


HE other day a young artist 
ime to the office of Printers’ 
He was carrying a chip on 
his sl 4 It seems that some 


ing on a suitable design. 
mitted the design and then waited. 
A couple of weeks ago, this 
young artist was introduced to a 
member of the association’s office 
staff. 
“By the way,” the artist asked, 
“what ever happened to your prize 


, that?” answered the asso- 
ciation man. “Why, we've forgot- 
ten about it. You see, we didn’t 
like the emblems that were sent 
in, so we just ditched the whole 
business.” 

Printers’ INK’s Schoolmaster 
recently received a letter from one 
of his pupils. He has permitted 
me to make some quotations from 
the letter as follows: 

“I must be one of those ‘fall 

’ for I fall for all sorts of 

When I send in sug- 
gested slogans or copy for prize 
contests I do not expect to win 
the solid gold baseball or the trip 
to China, all expenses paid and 
the war thrown in, but I do ex- 
pect first-class concerns to satisfy 
my feminine curiosity with a list 
of the winners and the chance to 
see the winning slogan or piece of 
advertising or what-not in order 
that | may profit from it. 

“As I am sure you will not 
print the name, I will be specific. 
The Company, last fall, 
held a contest for the best and 
cleverest fifty-word. advertisement 
about its product. The contest 
closed in December and on April 1 
I wro te them, merely asking for a 
list of the winners as they had 


Larrabee 


promised all contestants. I re- 
ceived a ‘snooty’ note informing 
me that the response had been so 
overwhelming that the judges 
could not decide on the best ad- 
vertisement and that I could ‘rest 
assured you and every contestant 
will be advised in due time.’ It is 
now August 1 and I have not been 
advised.” 

Let’s step now into the home of 
Mrs. Suburbia. She has seen the 
announcement of a $10,000 prize 
contest. That $10,000 would clear 
the mortgage on the home and 
leave a nice little sum in the bank. 
Without a great deal of hope, 
Mrs, Suburbia spends a little time 
on the contest. She becomes in- 
terested and spends more time. 
Eventually she sends to the adver- 
tiser what she feels is a pretty 
good entry for the contest. 

NO ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

Does she get an acknowledg- 
ment of her entry? No. The 
company calmly accepts her hours 
of work and that’s that. Eventu- 
ally, the prize-winners are an- 
nounced. Does Mrs. Suburbia get 
a special announcement? She does 
not. Perhaps she reads the ad- 
vertisement announcing the win- 
ners and perhaps she doesn’t. 
That, again, is that. 

What happens, now, when Mrs. 
Suburbia sees one of the com- 
pany’s advertisements? They mean 
only one thing to her—the prize 
contest which she didn’t win. 

Now understand that Mrs. 
Suburbia, when she first started 
her work, didn’t really think she 
was going to win the prize. Her 
resentment doesn’t rise from the 
fact that she had already spent 
the $10,000. It does arise from 
the fact that after she had put 
in a great deal of time and effort 
to meet the conditions of the con- 
test, nobody anywhere seemed to 
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care whether or not she had spent 
that time and effort. Mrs. Sub- 
urbia is human, that’s all. 

One more incident. A _ large 
company recently advertised a 
prize contest for the best name 
for its new model. Thousands of 
answers were received and finally 
the announcement of the winner 
was made. The prize, be it noted, 
when it was awarded was awarded 
for a winning slogan. 

Is it any wonder that an adver- 
tising man who submitted a name 
asks Printers’ InK if there isn’t 
something a bit stale in the Scan- 
dinavian countries? He even sug- 
gests that perhaps the advertiser 
planted some nice young man in 
the sticks with the sole purpose 
of giving him a prize for winning 
a contest which never, really, was 
held anyway. 

The incidents quoted are, un- 
happily, by no means _ isolated. 
Prize contests are the hardy per- 
ennials of advertising. In fact, 
there is one man in New York 
City who has made thousands of 
dollars by his skill at winning prize 
contests. 


WHY CONTESTS ARE POPULAR 


The contest has a great appeal 
for the average man. In the first 
place, the prize is usually large 
enough to make itself distinctly 
worth while. In the second place, 
the average amount of work that 
has to be done to win a prize is 
a great deal less than the amount 
of work that has to be done to 
earn a like sum in ordinary busi- 
ness. In the third place, a contest 
appeals to the competitive instinct 
that lies deep in the heart of every 
man. The prize contest is a per- 
fectly legitimate variation of, the 
lottery, but whereas in the lottery 
your investment is in money, the 
prize contest calls usually for in- 
genuity and a willingness to do a 
little extra work. 

For the advertiser, the contest 
has its obvious advantages. First, 
it makes an instant appeal to the 
public and this means that the 
company’s name becomes known at 
once. Even an established com- 
pany can win new interest in its 
name and product by means of a 
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contest. Second, the contest offer; 
a comparatively cheap method of 
getting a great deal of extra jp. 
formation. Third, where 
blanks are issued, the 

offers the company an easy method 
of getting people to visit retail 
stores or to write to the company’ 
office, thus adding names to the 
mailing list. Fourth, the an. 
nouncement of the winners gives 
the company an opportunity to re. 
affirm its advertising message ina 
striking way. 

Despite all these things, a priz 
contest is a dangerous method of 
advertising. Unless it is cop 
ducted properly it will build il. 
will instead of good-will. There. 
fore, any advertiser should look 
over the ground carefully before 
he decides that a contest is the 
answer to his present merchan- 
dising problem. Above all, he 
should make sure that the contest 
is fool-proof and thoroughly pro- 
tected against flare-backs. 

First of all, the contest should 
be definite in its terms. Several 
years ago, an advertiser offered 
a prize to the individual 
would form the most words 
the combination of letters which 
comprised the company’s name. 
The judges assembled to deter- 
mine the prize- winners and found 
that no provision had been made 
in the contest concerning archaic 
words. The only restriction had 
been that “no foreign words wil 
be counted.” The judges, there- 
fore, had to determine whether ar- 
chaic words and slang came under 
the terms of the contest. 

Frequently the conditions are 9 
hazily stated that contestants do 
not understand them. Witness, 
for instance, the contest already 
mentioned where nine out of te 
contestants believed they were 
supposed to choose a name, a: 
though what was wanted was 2 
slogan. Of course there will d- 
ways be a certain number of 
entries which display an _ unex 
pected ignorance, but this number 
will be small. 

The conditions, therefore, mut 
be clearly stated. 

Second, the advertiser must & 
quite sure that his contest plans 
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are not such that they will run 
afoul the Post Office Department. 
The safest rule to follow is to 
consult your postmaster before 
you advertise your contest. 

" Third, the advertiser should be 
very sure that his contest has a 
real purpose beyond the mere de- 
sire to make a big splash by the 
offer of a lot of money. In the 
recent Coca-Cola contest, the com- 
pany built the contest around the 
six keys to popularity, the six rea- 
sons why Coca-Cola is a good 
product. Whether or not you were 
one of the contestants, the chances 
are that you studied each adver- 
tisement to determine which key 
it represented.’ Three-in-One oil 
contests have been held with the 
idea of emphasizing the many uses 
for the purchase. The Wooster 
Brush Company, in its contest to 
find out the painter who had used 
Wooster Brushes for the most 
years of his life, later used the 
idea as good advertising material. 
The South Bend Bait contest pic- 
tures have been used again and 
again in the company’s advertis- 
ing. 


It is surprising how many con- 
tests which have sought names 
and slogans have been flat failures. 
The average consumer is not fitted 
to think up a good slogan or a 


trade name. That is the job 
trained advertising man. 
Moreover, the average judge 
doesn’t qualify as a slogan or 
trade name expert and therefore 
the judges’ choice may be poor. 
Fourth, the advertiser should 
make every effort to see that 
good-will is not lost. For in- 
stance, there is the matter of ac- 
knowledging entries. C. W. 
Hodgson, of the Coca-Cola ad- 
vertising department, writes : 
“Entries were acknowledged imme- 
diately upon receipt with a post- 
card. We felt that the good-will 
obtained in this manner was well 
worth the additional expenditure.” 


good 
of a 


MONEY WELL SPENT 


Of course it costs money to per- 
form this little service to the 
consumer, but a company that is 
spending thousands of dollars in 
prizes alone can well afford to 
spend a few more dollars in hold- 
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ing good-will. Lehn & Fink also 
acknowledged entries in a recent 
prize contest, as have many other 
advertisers. Those who don’t are 
making a great mistake. 

Another great opportunity to 
lose good-will comes when the 
awards are announced. The Ameri- 
can public is supposed to be made 
up of “good sports,” but the adver- 
tiser should remember that umpires 
are still showered with pop bottles 
in other than big league cities. No 
man or woman is going to see 
several thousand dollars slip out 
of his or her fingers without just 
the faintest tremor of doubt. 
Therefore, there is bound to be 
some ill-will among losers who 
have an exaggerated idea of their 
own genius. That is one of the 
liabilities of the contest which the 
average advertiser cheerfully ac- 
cepts. 

On the other hand, the average 
man will sigh with regret but real- 
ize_in his own mind that the judges 
were probably right. He will 
cherish no ill-will—unless the ad- 
vertiser does one of several pos- 
sible foolish things. 

The announcement of prize- 
winners should be put in the hand 
of every contestant. This can be 
done by mail. It is about as satis- 
factory, however, to announce the 
winners in the same mediums that 
were used to announce the contest. 
It is safe to assume that the man 
who saw the advertisement telling 
of the contest will see the adver- 
tisement telling of the results of 
the contest. Coca-Cola, for in- 
stance, notifies the winners with a 
personal letter from the president 
of the company. The rest of the 
public was notified by means of 
advertisements in 150 newspapers 
and five national periodicals. 

Where it is practicable, the win- 
ning answers should be announced. 
To announce the winners and not 
the answers that were correct is 
merely carrying the contest half- 
way. Of course, in name contests, 
where words are built from the 
letters of a company’s name, it is 
usually impossible to give all the 
words. It is possible, however, to 
tell the number of words. Three- 
in-One some time ago held a cross- 
word puzzle contest. To all those 
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who did not solve the puzzle cor- 
rectly the company sent a circular 
showing the correct solution and 
also advertising the product. Some 
13,000 such circulars were sent out. 

Fifth, a definite effort should be 
made to use the winning entries. 
For instance, if a manufacturer of 
a food product offers a prize for 
good recipes it is only good busi- 
ness to use these recipes in later 
advertising. A contest like the 
Coca-Cola contest may uncover 
some excellent sales points that 
have remained hidden hitherto. 
How Wooster and South Bend use 
prize-contest material has already 
been described. 

The Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers Association recently conducted 
a Pondosa Pine Prize Question 
contest. From the questions sub- 
mitted the company is planning to 
compile a book of questions and 
answers which will be sent to all 
those who entered the contest. The 
material will also be used in the 
association’s advertising. 

Sixth, the advertiser should 
make sure that he has overlooked 
none of the by-products of his con- 
test. There is, for instance, the 
excellent mailing list. There are 
also suggestions which may not 
have won prizes but which are 
worth something just the same. 
Incidentally, if such material is 
used in advertising it is only fair 
that the persons furnishing this 
material be paid for it, even 
though they won no prizes. Good- 
will can be lost very easily if such 
a practice is not followed unless, 
as in the case of Wooster, the 
company gets the consent of the 
unsuccessful contestants to use the 
material. 

Seventh, prize contests should 
not become a habit. Even the 
least blasé consumer will eventu- 
ally get tired of reiterated prize 
contests, no matter how much 
money is offered. It has been the 
experience of advertisers who 
have conducted such _ contests 
regularly that the number of 
entries falls off as each new con- 
test is conducted. 

R. H. Murdock, advertising 
manager, South Bend Bait Com- 
pany, described his company’s ex- 
perience as follows: 
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“This year we discontinued our 
contest. We felt that we were 
not receiving sufficient benefit 
from it for its continuance. Ina 
measure, it accomplished the pur- 
pose for which it was intended and 
that was to secure many photo- 
graphs which we can use ior a 
period of years for ‘our various 
uses. It is very apparent that 
such contests are not long lived, 
We feel that it was discontinued 
at the right time.” 

As a rule, however, the adver- 
tiser will not be tempted to rm 
a series of contests. Usually the 
first contest accomplishes the de- 
sired results and there is no point 
in further contests. 

One thing the advertiser must 
remember is that when he is 
spending money for advertising a 
contest he may be neglecting the 
even rhythm of his selling story. 
If he advertises a prize and nota 
product he is making a mistake. 
When the prize can be tied in 
with the product, contest advertis- 
ing may be resultful. 

When tempted to run a prize 
contest, your first reaction should 
be a firm and convincing, “No.” 
But if the Ole Davil Contest 
won't get behind you and you still 
feel that a contest is desirable, 
make every effort to eliminate 
every possible source of friction. 
Above all, remember that a con- 
test conducted merely to get the 
name of your company before the 
public is likely to be money 
wasted. There are lots of other 
far cheaper and far more effective 
ways of winning favorable con- 
sumer response than through the 
prize contest. 

Money is money—especially in 
advertising appropriations. Let's 
not spend it in buying ill-will. 


Quinlan Agency Adds to Staff 


George O. Baker, formerly art direc- 
tor of Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc. 
Chicago, has joined The Quinlan Com 
pany, Chicago, as director of art 

S.' S. Doty, formerly sales ma 
of the Neely Printing Company, 
cago, has become vice-president « 
Quinlan agency. C. B. Hill, for 
years office manager and assistant 
treasurer of Critchfeld & Company, 
Chi has joined the Quinlan agency 
as aw itor. 
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Put your advertising in The 
Philadelphia Bulletin 





The high character and tone of 
The Bulletin make it the pre- 
ferred newspaper in nearly 
every Philadelphia home. 


The Philadelphia trading area 
consists of about 550,000 homes. 
And The Bulletin is averaging 
548,952 copies per day! 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost 
by concentrating in the newspaper 
« 
nearly everybody’’ reads— 


The Evening Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 
New York Office 247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 
Chicago Office Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detroit Office C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
(Copyright 1927, Bulletin Company) Member of Associated Press 
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WHY NEW YORKERS B 
SO MUCH FURNITURE 


New York registers 60,000 marriages each year—an 
average of more than 1,000 cach week! 

New York records 128,000 births annually —that is 
an average of 350 per day! 

New Yorkers live in 1,061,000 apartments—the finest 
equipped homes of any city in the world! 

New York lists 906,000 dwellings (including apart- 
ment houses) —a greater number than entire groups 
of states! 

New Yorkers have an irresistible desire to keep right 
up to the minute with the new styles in furniture, 
carpets, rugs, lamps, drapes and all manner of home 
furnishings. 
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T= great army of up-to-the-minute New Yorkers 
efer the New York Evening Journal because 
they find it the most informative and entertaining 
evening mewspaper. 
The New York Evening Journal prints more 
furniture advertising than any other New 
York morning (6 day), evening or Sunday 
newspaper. 
FURNITURE ADVERTISERS PLACED MORE 
THAN TWICE AS MUCH ADVERTISING IN 
THE EVENING JOURNAL AS IN THE NEXT 
EVENING NEWSPAPER. 


FURNITURE LINEAGE—NEwW YorK EvENING PAPER 
(First Nine Months 1927) 
New York Evening Journal 804,011 
Evening World - - » 378,558 
Sun - - - - - -- - 305,503 
Telegram - - - - - = 121,340 
Post- - - - - - - = 105,439 


IRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
VENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in cAmerica 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 


Chicago, Ill New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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in the United States 





S AN indication of the future of the Detroit market 
the rank of Detroit in building activity is of utmost 
importance. 


In the process of construction are such buildings as 
the new Fisher project at an estimated cost of thirty- 
five million dollars, and two huge new stores for the 
expansion of Detroit’s already existing department 
stores. During September the value of permits issued 
in Detroit was $15,087,288. 


Such building enterprise impresses the necessity for 
a thorough covering of the Detroit market with your 
advertising, for Detroit is still in its youth. It is a 
market that will pay increasingly greater dividends—a 
market you can reach adequately through the use of 
its advertising leader, ‘The Detroit News, which for 
years has led all American newspapers in volume of 
paid advertising. 


The Detroit News 


For 54 years Detroit’s HOME newspaper 
346,000 Sunday Circulation 324,000 Weekday Circulation 


























How Law Grows 


Tracing a Development of the English Common Law Which Has 
Brought About Increased Protection of the Public against Fraud 


By Harry D. Nims 


Of the New York Bar 


[Evrrortat Nore: Fifteen years ago 
Mr. Nims drew up for Printers’ Inx 
what has come to be known as_ the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute. This Stat- 
ute has now been made a rt of the 
body of the law in twenty-three States 
of the Union—and the end is not yet. 
The purpose of the Statute is to assist 
in the prevention of fraudulent adver- 
tising. In this endeavor it has been 
helpful in every State where it has 
been adopted.] 


N 1912, Printers’ InK took the 

lead in crystallizing into practical 
results the then growing sentiment 
that fraudulent advertising and dis- 
honest branding must cease; that 
the day of the sale of goods on 
“the buyer beware” (caveat emp- 
tor) basis was gone. The 
Printers’ INK Model Statute 
against fraudulent advertising re- 
sulted. It is now the law in 
twenty-three States. 

Through the intervening years, 
these and other influences have so 
changed public sentiment that it is 
now a generally accepted principle 
of merchandising that the consumer 
has the right to assume that it is 
the positive, affirmative duty of 
every merchant to tell the truth 
about his goods. Even the use of 
silence to give false impressions is 
taboo. 

To this new demand, advertisers 
and merchants have responded. 
The high-class store of today has 
but one standard; i. e., truth for 
the customer, as the self-respecting 
publication has but one standard 
for its advertising pages—truth for 
the reader. 

_ But where has the law been dur- 
ing this process? 

_In the days before the agitation 
for honest advertising the courts 
refused to protect the public in a 
suit between private individuals. 
That was considered to be the job, 
not of the private individual, but 
of the district attorneys, the county 
solicitors, and other public officials. 
But attorneys for the public have 
little time for such matters. There 


are too many murders and too 
many anti-trust cases. 

In the trial of every unfair com- 
petition case, three parties are in- 
volved. Two appear in person in 
court—the plaintiff and the defen- 
dant—but the third, the consumer, 
the children that buy toys and 
candy, the housewives that spend 
most of the family budget, in short, 
all the people for whose use the 
trade-mark is put on the goods, 
are never represented in court. 

Yet the position of the courts in 
this respect was right, for in the 
days of caveat emptor, no one 
considered that the merchant owed 
any duty, legal or moral, to the 
public. He was under no obliga- 
tion to give gratuitous help to his 
customer. Let the customer look 
out for himself, whether he be a 
trained horse dealer buying a horse 
or a little girl buying a doll. 


NO DUTY WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


I say the court was right, for 
the reason that there can be no 
duty without a corresponding obli- 
gation. There is no duty to pay 
unless there first arises the debt 
or obligation to pay. 

In the caveat emptor days, no 
obligation rested on a merchant to 
protect his customer from fraud or 
loss. Yet in those days such obli- 
gation existed in other relations 
of life, and of these relations a 
legal text writer wrote in 1899: 

“When a person perceives that, 
in a matter of interest to him- 
self, another person is acting, or 
about to act, or likely to act, in a 
mode in which as a reasonable man 
he would not act or be likely to 
act if he knew the real facts, a 
duty arises on the part of the for- 
mer to inform the latter of such 
real facts, if he is aware of them, 
and if the relative position in 
which the two parties stand to- 
ward one another is such that the 
latter might reasonably expect the 
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former to tell him the real facts 
if the former were aware of 
them.” 

Obviously this language fits the 
relation between the merchant and 
his trade; between the advertiser 
and the public. Can the public 
now “reasonably expect” the store- 
keeper and the advertiser to tell 
the real facts about his goods? 
We all know the consumer, today, 
may so expect, and that being the 
fact, and that obligation being cre- 
ated by the growth of public de- 
mand for honest dealing—the cor- 
responding duty on the merchant’s 
part exists. 

And now, this being the situ- 
ation, the law steps in. It does not 
recognize whims and passing fan- 
cies of the public. It does recog- 
nize a duty created by obligations, 
sanctioned by public sentiment and 
will enforce such duty; and, as the 
public now recognizes the existence 
of an obligation on the part of 
the dealer to the advertiser to deal 
honestly and truthfully with the 
public, the law has begun to en- 
force that duty. Witness the state- 
ment by Judge Anderson in 1925 
in the First Circuit United States 
Court of Appeals, in Boston: 

“ |. . It should never be over- 
looked that trade-mark and unfair 
competition cases are affected with 
a public interest. A dealer’s good- 
will is protected, not merely for 
his profit, but in order that the 
purchasing public may not be en- 
ticed into buying A’s product when 
it wants B’s product. In meritori- 
ous cases of this kind, the plain- 
tiff is acting not only in his own 
interest, but in the public interest.” 

There are many other recent 
statements to the same effect. 

And so we have before our eyes 
the transformation of what in 1912 
was merely a growing conviction 
of what was fair and right, trans- 
formed, in 1925, into a rule of law 
announced in the formal opinions 
of the judges of the United States 
Courts. Before our very eyes we 
have an instance of how common 
law grows and has grown through 
the centuries; of how closely that 
law, which is the basis of our civi- 
lization and of the protection of 
our property and rights, comes to 
every one of us; and of how 
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greatly its proper development 
must depend on the good citizen- 
ship and loyalty of each of us. It 
shows that constructive effort, such 
as Printers’ INK has steadily and 
quietly expended in the past decade, 
for the cause of clean merchandis- 
ing, is not in vain. 


Smith Brothers Introduce New 
Product 


Smith Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., manufacturer of Smith Brothers’ 
cough drops, is putting on the market 
a product under the name of Smith 
Brothers’ Triple Action Cough Syrup. 
Newspaper test campaigns are being 
conducted in a number of cities. 

Hommann and Tarcher, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, which directs 
the Smith Brothers’ cough-drop ac. 
count, will also handle the advertising 
of this new product. 


Appoints Percival K. Frowert 
Company 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., ma- 
chinery, machine tools, etc., has placed 
its advertising account with the Percival 

company, Inc., New York 
agency. The first advertis- 
ing will feature the Putnam Machinery 
Company, Fitchburg, Mass., and the 
Shaw Electric Crane Company, Muske 
gon, Mich. 


“The Nation’s Schools” to 
Appear in January 

The Nation’s Schools is the name of 
a new monthly publication, the first 
issue of which will appear at Chicago 
about January 15. It will be published 
for school executives interest in the 
application of research to the building, 
equipment and administration of schools. 

It will be published by The Modern 
Hospital Publishing Company, Chicago. 


K. Frowert 
advertisin 


To Direct Canadian Advertis- 
ing of Muffets 


The William Findlay Company Ltd, 
Toronto advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the Canadian adver- 
tising account of Muffets, a whole 
wheat cereal manufactured by the Muf- 
fets Corporation. This company was 
recently purchased by the Quaker Oats 
Company. 


A. B. Sullivan, Vice-President, 
Winsten & Sullivan 


A. B. Sullivan, secretary of Winsten 
& Sullivan, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, has been elected vice-presi- 


dent. t 
William Gallow, who joined this 


agency a year ago, becomes secretary 


and treasurer. 
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The Largest Daily Circulation in Indiana 


—Thorough Coverage, Properly Proportioned 


NEARLY everyone knows that The INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS has by far the largest daily circulation of any news- 
paper in Indiana. ... But more important than this is the 
distribution of this circulation-—where it goes—how it is propor- 
tioned—what coverage it gives. In these facts lie values to the 
advertiser of much greater significance than numerical leader- 
ship. 
NEWS circulation begins in Indianapolis! In its own city, 
The NEWS has a coverage of over 81% of all famiiies (practi- 
cally 100% of the desirable English reading families). 93% 
of this circulation is home-delivered to regular subscribers. 


In the rest of the rich 70-mile Indianapolis Radius, the extraor- 
dinarily complete circulation of The NEWS is properly pro- 
portioned by counties and towns, assuring greatest effectiveness. 
... The NEWS advertiser doesn’t buy mere circulation. He 
buys thorough coverage, properly proportioned throughout The 
Indianapolis Radius. 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Ags The Indianapolis Radius 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


NOIANAPOLIS 
w 


. DAN A. CARROLL - J. E. LUTZ 
New York: ~ 10 East 4and St. Chicago: The Tower Bldg. 
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Salesmen’s 
Reports — a Method or 
Purpose? 


Cue Pecx, Stow & Witcox Company 
Soutuincton, Conn. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
The writer is particularl 
in the old sales problem of salesmen’s 
daily reports, and wondered if you 
could refer him to items covering this 
subject that have appeared from time 
to time in some of your issues. 
Tue Pecx, Stow & Witcox Company, 
R. P. Dacerrt, 
Director of Sales. 


REPORT sent in by sales- 

men to their sales managers 
can easily reach a point of use- 
lessness. The cards are received 
and filed and the system merely 
becomes an act on the part of the 
salesmen and the girl who files 
the reports. 

Where sales reports are used in 
the right manner, effective sales 
work is accomplished. The in- 
formation that the salesman fur- 
nishes is carefully noted and is 
used in helping him serve present 
customers, as well as to aid him 
in selling his prospects. 

When such a plan is in opera- 
tion, the men in the field are not 
only willing to make the report 
but take time to supply all the 
necessary details. The incentive is 
the co-operation that is extended 
and it is this co-operation that 
makes the idea successful and 
operative. 

Many articles have appeared in 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY on salesmen’s reports 
and report systems. These arti- 
cles take up various phases of the 
subject, such as: 

Simplifying salesmen’s reports.. 
Making the salesmen’s reports 
productive. 
Report 
salesmen. 
Getting sales reports from com- 

mission salesmen. 

Maintaining detailed records of 
customers. 

Checking up the salesman’s ac- 
tivities through his reports. 

Organizing the salesmen’s report 
system. 

Following up missed calls on 
which salesmen report. 


interested 


systems for industrial 
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A list of thirty-three of these 
articles that have appeared in the 
Printers’ INK Publications since 
1921, has been prepared and a copy 
will be sent to any reader who 
writes for it—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


Addressograph Account to 
Milwaukee Agency 


The Addressograph Company, Chicago, 
has placed its nt von J account with 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency. 
Magazines, newspapers and trade papers 
will be used. 

The O’Gara Coal Company, Chicago, 
soft coal producer, has also placed its 
account with this agency. Newspapers, 
— | papers and business papers wil! be 
used. 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 


Company Reports Profit 

The Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Com 
pany, Inc., New Orleans, and sub 
sidiaries, Wesson salad oil and Snow- 
drift shortening, report for the year 
ended August 31, 1927, a net profit of 
$2,673,353, after charges and Federal 
taxes. Previous report which covered 
the fifteen months ended August 31, 
1926, showed a net profit of $3,533,002. 


R. L. Johnson and R. E. Lar- 


sen, Vice-Presidents, “Time” 
Robert L. Johnson, advertising man- 
ager of Time, Cleveland, has been made 
vice-president of Time, Inc. Roy E. 
Larsen, in charge of circulation has 
also been made a vice-president. Both 
men have been with Time since it was 
established in 1923. 


Fontana Farms Appoint 
Lockwood-Shackelford 


Fontana Farms, of California, have ap 
pointed the Lockwood-Shackelford Com- 
pany, Inc.,. Los Angeles advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers and business papers 
of Southern California will be used. 


M. C. Harper Joins Postum 


Company 
Marion C. Harper has joined the staff 
of the advertising department of the 
Postum Company, Inc., New York. He 
was formerly president of the Plymouth 
Advertising Agency, of that city. 


Appoints Dearborn Agency 

The George H. Smith Casting Com- 
pany, maker of electric steel castings, 
Milwaukee, has appointed the Dearborn 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, to direct 
its advertising account. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 
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DWIGHT JAMES BAUM 


Architect, Winner of the Gold Medal 
of Honor Awarded by the 
Architectural League 


JAYS ~ 
“House & Garden deserves great 
credit for its pioneer work — it 
has done the most to better resi- 
dential architecture in America.” 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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LITTLE * 
STUDIES ix) 

* THE ART OF 
GRACIOUS } 
LIVING - 


Built for 
Sunshine 


and Kids— 


and a Little Doll 


upon a 
Closet Shelf 


, there are no children in the home of Delineator 


Home Institute which is run so exactly like a real home. But 


the needs of the children are studied as carefully as those of 
the grown-ups. 

The Delineator lady is shown making up the beds in the 
children’s room which with the children’s bath adjoining, con- 
tains innumerable suggestions for the care and happiness of 
children in the million and a third homes that follow Delineator's 


suggestions, its plans and purposes. 
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This photograph was taken 
in the children’s bedroom of 
Delineator Home Institute. 


In fact, the Institute ignores no phase of modern scientific 
home-making. 

And surely, the proper environment for children is a very 

ntial part of the Art of Gracious Living. 


Delineator 


Established 1868 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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UTTING 
THE PRODUCT BEFORE 
POTENTIAL PROSPECTS 








They may read your magazine or 
newspaper advertisement, and then 
again they may not. They may 
listen to your radio blurb, but not 
if something more enticing offers. 


They may look at your billboard, 
but possibly all eyes are fixed on 
the road ahead. 


There is only one sure way of get- 
ting your story before the prospect. 
Put it in booklet form and then let 
Uncle Sam deliver it right into his 
hands. 


Some interesting story-booklets, cov- 
ering a variety of products, will be 
sent on your request. 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: LACKAWANNA 4300 














Why Several Turnovers Are More 
Profitable Than One 


“Net Profit” Is a Comprehensive Term, Taking in Many Factors of 
Merchandising 


INTERNATIONAL Sitver ComMPANY 
Bripcerort, Conn. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your article on page 49 of the 
September 22 issue, you pointed out in 
the next to the last paragraph that a 
man could make more money on $10,000 
with five turnovers because the net 
profit would be greater than on one 
turn of $50,000. hi 

There might be something to this 
turnover business that I yet can’t see 
after some study, but for the life of 
me I can’t determine how you figure 
that a man makes more profit on five 
turns 

With a given volume of business and 
a specific cost for percentage of over- 
head—and overhead is only reduced by 
increased volume and not increased 
turns—then the net profit on each dol- 
lar of sales would be the same. 

the net profit were 20 per cent 

he would make $2,00C each time 

turned $10,000 and five turns a year 

uld make $10,000 net profit. With 

urn of $50,000 and a 20 per cent 

net profit, the money profit is also 
$10,600. 

The way I see the matter, many times 
the man with only one turnover makes 
the greatest amount of profit for he is 
in a position to take advantage of the 
tra discount which amounts to a 
whole lot more than the bank interest 
on what a man would make on that 
portion of his capital which was taken 
out of stock when he.reduced same to 
increase the turns. The man with one 

also has the very valuable ad- 
ge of having a mass display in 
stablishment. The success of mass 
y can be easily appreciated when 
rn to the chain stores. 
Don Parker, 
Sales Department. 


W. J. McCanan Sucar REFiIninc 
Mo tasses Co. 
PHILaDELPHia, Pa. 


tor of Printers’ Inx: 
ive read with a great deal of in- 
your article entitled “Retail Turn- 
What It Means and How to Fig- 
it’ on page 49 of your issue of 
uber 22, which explains.the sub- 
,ore clearly and completely than 
ther description I have ever heard. 
ever, there is one point on which 
ld like to ask a further question, 
ng which I am in doubt. In your 
you cite the hypothetical, ex- 
case of a retailer whose annual 
mount to $50,000 and who places 
rder for enough merchandise to 
ent that sales figure. Naturally, 
retailer will turn his investment 
nly once a year as compared 
five turnovers if his average in- 
ry had been $10,000. However, as- 
z that he has ordered exactly the 


merchandise required and that his 
operating expenses remain the same, it 
appears to me that his profits at ‘the 
end of the year will be exactly the 
same, except for the interest charges. 
Is this correct? 

In the first case his average inven- 
tory will be $25,000 (assuming sales 
are evenly distributed over the year) 
and in the second case his average in- 
ventory will be $10,000. At 6 per cent 
this represents an excess annual inter- 
est charge of $4506. Naturally, this 
additional expense is a big item for a 
retailer and should be avoided if pos- 
sible. However, this is an extreme case 
and, in any practical case, the excess 
interest charge would be very much 
smaller. 

The point that I am trying to get 
at is that, if I am correct, the question 
of turnover is only one of interest 
charges and is not the mysterious cure- 
all that a great number of persons be- 
lieve it to Undoubtedly a_ high 
rate of turnover has many well-known 
advantages for any merchant: Less _ 
for “financing,” lower interest char, 
less possibility of loss by market ~ 
tuations, less need for “bargain sales” 
to move “shelf warmers,” etc. How- 
ever, it seems to me that, in a great 
number of cases which have come to my 
attention, “turnover” has been over- 
emphasized to the detriment of other 
factors just as essential to business 
success. A clearer understanding of 
“turnover” and of its limitations would 
help to overcome this over-emphasis and 
would prevent many merchants from 
losing sales and from disgruntling cus- 
tomers due to insufficient quantity and 
variety of stock. 

Furthermore, the figure of “dollars of 
sales per dollar of average stock” 
(turnover) gives a comparison of only 
one side of the picture. The figure 
which should be emphasized, in my 
opinion, is, , “dollars of sales per dollar 
of expense” (including interest charges 
on money invested, whether borrowed 
or not). This latter figure gives a 
truer comparative gauge of the effi- 
ciency of a merchandising establish- 
ment. 

I would be interested in hearing from 
yon on the subject of this letter and I 

lieve a discussion of this question in 
your publication would be of great ad- 
vantage. 

Louis V. Prace, Jr., 
Vice-president. 


]F merchandising were a mathe- 


matically accurate procedure, 
with the guesswork element en- 
tirely absent, there might be some 
reason for the contention of our 
correspondents that one turnover 
of a stock involving $50,000 gross 
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sales is substantially as profitable 
as five turns each with gross sales 
of $10,000. But, fortunately or 
unfortunately, as the case may be, 
no average dealer can look ahead 
for a year and know exactly how 
much he is going to sell. The 
example we brought out in the 
editorial statement referred to was 
purely hypothetical, the purpose 
being to illustrate an important 
principle. We doubt if there ever 
was, or ever will be, a case where 
a dealer has succeeded in making 
an absolutely clean turnover of his 
stock five times, or even once a 
year. He might turn his capital, 
but only a portion of his stock. 

In the portion of the stock (not 
the investment, but the stock) that 
does not turn is where the loss 
of profit lies. A certain amount 
of such loss is inevitable, no mat- 
ter how carefully a man may buy. 
Other things being equal, a dealer 
with his purchases spread out over 
the year would have a smaller 
loss than one who bought his 
entire twelve months’ supply at one 
time. 


The imaginary dealer we spoke 
of whose gross sales for the year 
reached $50,000 would have to sell 
during that time merchandise cost- 
ing him approximately $35,000. 


If his average inventory were 
$7,000, representing five capital 
turnovers, he would gain in the 
first place, through saving in capi- 
tal invested. If a man can do 
a $50,000 business on an invest- 
ment of $7,000, which he can, why 
should he put in $35,000? This 
is not an overwhelmingly im- 
portant point, it is true, but is 
well worth considering—unless a 
man has more money than he 
knows what to do with. 

But the biggest point of all in 
favor of five capital turnovers as 
against one is that by means of 
the smaller inventory the dealer 
may keep his offerings continu- 
ously new and up to date. This 
is a vital factor that cannot be 
ignored if there are any seasonal 
or style factors to be considered 
or if there is any likelihood of 
deterioration in quality or decline 
in value. It is a generally recog- 
nized principle of merchandising 
that the longer an article stays in 
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stock the less it is worth. There 
are, of course, a few isolated in- 
stances of strictly staple items of 
basic value where this would not 
be true—a stock of diamonds, for 
example. But it applies almost 
universally throughout the range 
of general merchandise, .Any aver- 
age item may be inventoried once 
at its cost price. At each succeed- 
ing inventory that it still remains 
in stock it will be continuously 
marked down in value—if the 
inventory is honest. The agere- 
gate loss from such decline in 
value—a loss that comes wholly 
and simply from overstocking— 
represents a staggering figure. 

It must be remembered, too, that 
the last items in the lot—the ones 
at the bottom of the pile, so to 
speak—pay the net profit. A dealer 
may buy a gross of a certain item 
and sell eleven dozen. These 
eleven dozen bring him money 
enough to pay for the goods and 
the overhead cost of selling them. 
But where is his net profit? It 
is in the one dozen he did not 
sell. If he had bought a half 
gross or a quarter gross his poten- 
tial loss would have been reduced 
in like proportion. No matter how 
satisfactory his capital turnover 
may be, these “sticker” items are 
bound to pull down his net profit. 
Consequently, the more numerous 
and more nearly complete his 
stock turnovers the more money 
he is going to make. 


STOCK AGES QUICKLY 


_The general run of merchan- 
dise, placed in a retail stock, gets 
“old” very quickly. Its actual 
value may not be depressed to 
the extent of a single penny. But 
if it is not new, it is likely not 
to be salable at the full price. 
Why do the exclusive men’s haber- 
dasheries on Broadway, New York; 
Michigan Avenue and State Street, 
Chicago, and Washington Boule- 
vard, Detroit, have sales twice 
a year in which they offer neck- 
wear and other items at a big 
cut in price? The answer is be- 
cause this merchandise is no longer 
new and because they well know 
it will steadily decline in value 
the longer they keep it. At the 
beginning of a season, or when 
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Chicago 
American Leads 
Here, Too 


|» the first nine months of 1927 the 

Chicago American carried 367,467 
lines of Automotive advertising, ex- 
clusive of accessories. That is a GAIN 
of 62,150 lines over the same period 
of 1926. 


Other Chicago newspapers fared as 
follows: 

Daily News - 25,107 lines LOSS 
Post - - - 64,071 ‘* LOSS 
Journal - - 17,566 ‘* LOSS 
*Tribune - - 102,827 ‘* LOSS 
*Herald-Examiner 3,852 ‘* GAIN 


Furniture, automobiles, radio, shops— 
in each basic classification the Chicago 
American shows the greatest consistent 
improvement. 


*Daily and Sunday lineage included 
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a new shipment of merchandise 
is placed in stock is when the high- 
est retail price for it can be 
realized. Every dealer and every 
salesman knows that it is vastly 
more profitable to be able to say 
to a customer “Here is something 
new” than to say “Here is some- 
thing I want to get rid of.” 

It will be seen, then, that “net 
profit” is a widely comprehensive 
term, taking in a great number of 
considerations that cannot be com- 
puted or told to a nicety in figures. 
This is what we meant in the 
September 22 editorial statement. 

There is just one danger, ac- 
cording to our view, in the turn- 
over principle. This is that a 
dealer, carried away with: its un- 
questionable and provable benefit, 
may become obsessed with it to 
such an extent that he applies 
it foolishly. In the Great Lakes 
region, where spring is usually 
a tardy arrival, men usually wait 
until June before they buy their 
straw hats. Suppose a dealer, ac- 
quainted with this condition, should 
wait until June 1 before buying 
his stock of hats. It would be 
just his luck, in such a contingency, 
to encounter some hot days during 
the latter part of May when his 
customers would descend on him 
and demand straw hats. He would 
have none to sell. This would 
be plain stupidity. His purpose in 
delaying the purchase would be 
to defer payment on the invoice 
until July, but the proceeding 
would be a costly one for him. 
A dealer cannot safely hew too 
closely to the season line in stock- 
ing his goods; neither can he carry 
too small a stock without peril to 
his profits. 

But this is not an example of 
any inherent errors in the turn- 
over principle. It is a proposition 
of carrying a perfectly sound idea 
too far. Common sense is advis- 
able in all things—even in turn- 
over. 

Some manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers carry overstocks because 
they have a horror of being asked 
for something they cannot supply. 
This is well enough as a general 
principle but is entirely wrong 
when applied universally and lit- 
erally, An outstanding Chicago 
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manufacturing and jobbing organi- 
zation has on its stock floors at 
present a huge stock of specialty 
and staple items—something over 
$3,000,000 worth. 

“But you just ought to see the 
number of complaints we have 
from our customers,” the manager 
of that house tells us, “because 
we have to back order this or that, 
or say we do not carry it at all. 
If we should attempt to have in 
stock absolutely every item for 
which we have a call, our invest- 
ment would have to be increased 
by several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. And this would interfere 
seriously with our profits because 
of the greater proportion of un- 
salable and slow-moving goods we 
would then have.”—[Ed. Prinr- 
ERS’ INK. 


New Advertising Business at 
New York 


Martin, Debrest & Nelson, Inc., has 
been organized at New York to conduct 
an advertising business. Harold De 
brest, president, was formerly with the 
Peck Advertising Agency, New York. 
He had also been advertising manager 
of ‘the Uneeda Credit Clothing Stores, 

ew York. artin Bernstein is 
treasurer, and Nelson Bernstein secre- 
tary. 


O. C. Olin, Sales Manager, 
Northam Warren Company 


O. C. Olin, for the last five years in 
charge of sales in the Chicago territory 
for the Northam Warren Corporation, 
New York, maker of Cutex manicure 
specialties, has been appointed sales 
manager. He also will be sales man- 
ager of The Elcaya Company, a sub- 
sidiary, maker of Elcaya face creams. 
His headquarters are at New York. 


Appointed by “Wiring for 
Profit” 


William Robert Shannon has been 
made Western manager of Wiring for 


Profit, with headquarters in * Chicago. 
He was at one time vice-president and 
Western manager of the Gage Interna- 
tional Publishing Corporation, New 
York. 


C. S. Ricker Joins Cramer- 
Krasselt Agency 


Chester S. Ricker has joined The 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., advertising agency. He formerly 
was advertising manager of the Wau- 
a Motors Company, Waukesha, 

is 
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CIRCULATION 


OR the six months end- 

ing September 30, 1927, 
THE EVENING WORLD 
reported to the Post Office 
Department an average 
daily net sale of 314,491, an 
increase of 18,759 copies, 
or 6.3% over the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


—This is the 
largest circula- 
tion THE 
EVENING WorRLD 
has had since it 
adopted the 
3-cent price seven 
years ago. 
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Announcing 


A. CONSOLIDATION of 


“Factory,” heretofore published by the A. W. 
Shaw Company, and “Industrial Management,” 
recently acquired by the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, will appear in January as one publica- 
tion under the name of “Factory and Industrial 


Management.” 


“Industrial Engineering,” heretofore published by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, and “Industry 
Illustrated,” recently acquired, will appear in 
December as one publication under the name 
“Industrial Engineering with which is consolidated 
Industry Illustrated.” 


These two publications will be pub- 
lished by a new organization known 
as the McGraw-Shaw Company, 
which is a subsidiary of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing :Company and the 
A. W. Shaw Company. This is not a 
merger of the parent publishing com- 
panies, but strictly a consolidation of 
these four industrial publications by 
the McGraw-Shaw Company. 
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J QENDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS 
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Industtial 


McGraw- = 





This is a consolidation of the above publications 
and not a merger of publishing companies 


Advertisers and advertising agents 
who have advertising contracts with 


Factory, Industrial Engineering, Indus- 
trial Management and Industry Illus- 
trated will shortly receive complete 
details from McGraw-Shaw repre- 
sentatives. 


cGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. A.W. Shaw Company 
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Detroit is on the verge 
of the greatest period 
in its history — 

so is the Detroit Times 











You can tell your story 
to over 325,000 circulation 
daily and Sunday 


1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES 5025 241,834 


(City Circulation) 


DETROIT NEWS 205,911 249,036 


(City Circulation) 
*Evening Except Saturday 





The Times is growing with Detroit 














The Cold-Storage Egg Refuses 
to Be Frozen Out 


Newspaper Campaign by Storage Warehouse Teaches Public When to 
Call for Refrigerated Product Instead of Fresh Eggs 


By James M. Mosely 


B ACK in the gay nineties, there 
was some justification for the 
buse heaped on cold-storage eggs 
and general preference for the 
fresh-laid variety. But the re- 
markable strides made in methods 
of handling, storing and distribut- 
ing eggs, especially in the 
last ten years, have over- 

me any fair grounds 
for complaint. 

Over half of America’s 
entire egg production 

mes during the spring 
months when there is a 
tremendous glut over and 
above what the public 
consumes. In April and 


May, the quality and vol- 
ume reach the peak. 
The country shippers 


and other factors in mar- 
keting eggs hurry their 
spring excess supply into 
huge cold-storage ware- 
houses, of which there 
are 1,400 in the country. 
There the spring eggs are 
kept tperfectly at 30% 
degrees until the second 
half of the year when 
hens are moulting, and 
fresh eggs are scarce and 
high in price and all too 
often of poor quality. 
Then the cold-storage 

s are taken out of the 

houses and placed 

the market at prices 

ve what they could 


Her. are the feasons why those st 
Alter you have read them, test them by trying a dozen 
Cold Storage eggs—today 


October, November and December 
when prices of fresh eggs soar 
sometimes as high as 80 cents 
and 90 cents per dozen and 
spring-laid cold-storage eggs are 
excellent and reasonable in price, 
only ignorance of real facts causes 


are true 














commanded in the 

ig but far below 
average retail prices of 
fresh eggs for the fall. 
\s early as June, fresh eggs, 
though abundant, are apt to be 
dependent on weather conditions 
for quality. In July, the quality of 
the fresh product becomes uneven 
duc to heat. In August, fresh-laid 
eges are actually difficult to obtain 
in ihe East. During September, 


THIS WAREHOUSE IS ADVERTISING COLD-STORAGE EGGS 
IN NEWSPAPERS, ALTHOUGH IT HAS NONE TO SELL 


many a housewife to continue 
to insist on just-laid eggs when 
it would be to her advantage 
to be equally insistent on the cold- 
storage variety. 

She will accept sugar, flour, fruit 
or vegetables which have been held 
in cold storage from days of sur- 
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plus to days of shortage without a 
murmur, but the cold-storage egg 
as kept today by the most scien- 
tific of methods continues to suffer 
unfairly from prejudice. 

Over 400,000 cases containing 
upward of twelve million dozen, 
or over 150 million eggs last year 
were placed in cold storage at the 
Quincy Market Cold Storage & 
Warehouse Company, Boston. This 
company does not buy and sell 
eggs. It simply stores them for 
others. 

“If the housewife only could 
know the true facts about the mod- 
ern cold-storage egg and how it 
is kept by latest refrigeration 
methods, we have felt her preju- 
dices would melt away,” explained 
Odin C. Mackay, manager of the 
warehouse’s cold storage depart- 
ment. “Since the farmers and 
handlers of eggs in New England 
did not seem in a position to edu- 
cate the public by co-operative ad- 
vertising, we decided to do the job 
ourselves, even though we have 
nothing to sell but service and re- 
frigeration. 

“Women are hearing more than 
ever of. iceless refrigeration for 
the home. It seemed to us that 
if we could make them realize our 
plant is simply a refrigerator on a 
huge scale and equally important 
to the community, they would have 
a new conception of the humble 
cold-storage egg and_ scientific 
methods used to keep its spring 
quality at its best. 

“Food does not spoil because of 
refrigeration but for lack of it. 
The problem of the food industry 
is not production but keeping what 
is produced. The United States 
Department of Agriculture, after 
exhaustive tests, has determined 
that eggs, meats, fish, butter and 
certain other products, if received 
in good condition and stored prop- 
erly, can be held from seven to 
twelve months without apprecia- 
ble loss in flavor. The legal time 
limit in our State is a year, but a 
large percentage of all eggs, for 
instance, are sold by the retailer 
within three or four months or 
slightly ‘more after being stored 
with us.’ 

This fall, during fresh egg scar- 
city, the company has released an 
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extensive newspaper campaign : 
pearing steadily for two mont!.s 
with copy addressed to the hou 
wife. It has stirred up widespread 
interest and brought numerous ca'ls 
for the company’s brochure, “T \ie 
Refrigerator of a Nation,” which 
also is given to the many visit.s 
to the plant. 


TELLING THE STORY WITH FIGURLS 


A chart, “Consumers’ Guide ior 
Using Eggs,” showing when to ask 
for fresh eggs and when to insist 
on cold-storage eggs, is the feature 
of the largest and perhaps most 
striking advertisement. Black col- 
umns with figures show the months 
of over-abundant supply of fresh 
spring eggs. Shaded columns in- 
dicate the in-between months when 
the choice of either cold-storage or 
fresh eggs depends upon current 
prices and conditions. The four 
white fall months are shown in 
column diagrams which explain 
why quality and economy should 
be reasons for the buying of cold- 
storage eggs. 

Another advertisement outlines 
how cold storage prevents hungry 
cities, how it tends to make prices 
more reasonable, how long food 
may be stored safely, what a cold- 
storage warehouse is like and how 
it is changing the habits of a na- 
tion. 
The idea that community refrig- 
eration is simply home refrigera- 
tion enlarged is the theme of other 
copy. A number of advertise- 
ments in the series are devoted to 
the facts about cold-storage eggs. 
In all of them the company’s trade- 
mark of an ice-crowned triangle 
behind an egg with the words, 
“Quality — Economy. Cold Stor- 
age. The Mark of a Good Egg,” 
is given prominence and the con- 
sumer is told to look for this in 
the grocer’s window. 

“By teaching the public, through 
advertising, when to choose fresh 
eggs and when to buy cold-storage 
eggs, we believe we can improve 
the sales of our customers over 
a period and incidentally, as a by- 
product, increase our own busi- 
ness.” Mr. Mackay summed up. 
“Regardless of that, we feel the 
leadership and prestige reflected in 
our willingness to enlighten the 
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“Just Another 
Satisfied emer 


Fenare Products Company 


PAOLI.INDIANA 
October 14, 1927. 





Tew Trmps-ProaYuns, 
New Orleans, La. 
Gentlemen: 

You will no doubt remember the conversation you had with 
the writer before Tomato Products Company commenced the 
advertising in The Times-Picayune. It is a pleasure to tell 
you now that the expenditure has been more than justified 
and we intend to continue the use of this medium of sales 
promotion, “ 

Not only has_ the publicity been of benefit to our own 

ato Paste, but it is without doubt, assist- 

of the public to demand better quality 

" there is any one factor which is most 

inimical to the best interest of consumer, distributor and 

producer, it is the tendency to offer inferior material at a 

cheap price with the hope that the consumer will be influenced 
to regard it as a bargain. 

We believe, and with your help we are proving it every 
day, that though an article sells for only a nickel, it should 
be the very best that can be produced for five cents. 

Yours very truly, 
TOMATO PRODUCTS COMPANY, 


Far be it from us to take in too much territory, 
BUT The Times-Picayune has MORE satisfied 
customers than any other Southern newspaper. 


Che Times-Picayune 
Lin New Orleans J//// 
Daily 92,157 Sunday 128,689 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Member Associated Press 
Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG & NOEE, INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO, 
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public on modern community re- 
frigeration methods and economics 
are invaluable to us and that our 
program is helping the cold-stor- 
age egg stage a further come-back 
by breaking down unfounded preju- 
dices.” 


New Account to Brandt 
Agency 

The following companies have ap- 
pointed the Brandt Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, to direct their advertis- 
ing accounts: 

‘Randolph Radio Corp., Chicago; 
Lakeland Shoe Mfg. Co., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis.; Selz Best Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, maker of shoe dressing; H. Ten 
Bruin & Sons, Cine, mustard manu- 
facturers; and John H. Leslie & Com- 
pany, Chicago, canners of rice pudding. 


M. O. Launch with L. S. 
Gillham Company 


M. O. Launch, president and manager 
of the Warfield Advertising Company, 
Omaha, Nebr., has joined the Salt Lake 
City, Utah, office of the L. S. Gillham 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, as 
roduction manager and space buyer. 
Fie succeeds T. M. Evans who has been 
appointed sales manager of the Nelson- 
Ricks Creamery Company, Omaha. 


Changes in Franklin Press and 
Offset Company 


Walter F. Zimmerman, associated for 
eleven years with Ernst & Ernst, De- 
troit, is now treasurer and a director 
of the Franklin Press and Offset Com- 
pany, also of Detroit. 

Donald Spears and S. P. Ford have 
left the Franklin company. 


“Toy World,” New Magazine 


The Toy World, a monthly maga- 
zine, has been started by the Pacific 
Publishing Corporation, Seattle, Wash., 
to be devoted to the interests of the 
toy merchant of the West. M. E. 
Wycoff is the advertising manager. 


L. M. Hughes Joins “The 
Advertisers’ Weekly” 


Lawrence M. Hughes, who has been 
in charge of the advertising news of 
the New York Evening Post, has joined 
The Advertisers’ Weekly, New York, 
as news editor. 


Marinello Appoints Winsten & 
Sullivan 


The Marinello Company, New York, 
has appointed Winsten & Sullivan, 


Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct the advertising of Marinello toilet 
products. 
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Never Discourage Speed 
Advertising 


Farm Lire Pustisninc Company, 
Spencer, Inp. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


I have been watching the correspon- 
dence regarding speed advertising since 
the appearance of “Danger Ahead— 
Slow own Automobile Advertising,” 
September 1, page 10. 

It is interesting. To my mind Mos. 
covics [““Mr. Moscovics of Stutz on the 
eg! of Speed,” September 22, 
page 10] has the completely right idea 
and nearly all the other correspondence 
“begs the question.” 

In the evolution of a motor manufac 
turing business at some time in its 
history, the speed ability of the ¢éar 
will necessarily be emphasized. It is un. 
doubtedly the best of all arguments for 
a car; not merely because the buyer 
likes to feel that he has an able car 
but because speed carries with it the 
assurance of good design, good engi- 
neering and building, good metal and 
enough of it, well and properly sprung 
and soundly roadable. 

Can you not recall, years before the 
war, when Rolls-Royce was_ advertising 
its speed runs from Land’s End to 
John O’Groats? It established Rolls. 
Royce speed ability and after proving 
that point it passed along to its next 
stage of development—to establish Rolls. 
Royce as the world’s best. But it had 
to use speed arguments. 

Did not Chrysler use speed to create 
his success? Is he not today soft: 
pedaling somewhat on speed and empha 
sizing every other point? 

What inference are people to place 
on the Sunbeam’s more than 200 miles 
an hour at Daytona; only that Sunbeam 
knows how to build a good car? Would 
you not, all other things being equal, 
buy a Sunbeam? You know from per- 
formance that it is a good car. 

And there are numberless other in- 
stances of the value of speed—Ford, 
Packard, Stutz, Peugot, Bugatti and 
Mercedes. Speed advertising will suc 
cessfully serve the purpose of those 
that use it just as surely as it did in 
the past—fifteen years and more ago 

It is a phase in development—it will 
pass. But never discourage it because 
speed makes better cars. 

Farm Lire Pus.isninc Company, 

Jackson. 


G. G. Rich Joins Kibler 

Company 
_ George G. Rich has been made adver- 
tising manager of the Kibler Company, 
national clothing chain, with headquar- 
ters in Cleveland. He was formerly on 
the advertising staff of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


Appoints Warwick & Cecil 


The Milnesia Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, has appointed Cecil, Warwick & 
Cecil, advertising agency, as advertising 
counsel. , 
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yor Tourist Accommodations 


HE immensity of 
Florida's tourist busi- 
ness is indicated by the 


fact that $1,000,500,000 
has been invested in 
equipment for the enter- 
tainment of Florida's 
winter visitors. This is the 
estimate of the Florida 
Chamber of Commerce. 


More than a million 
tourists visit Florida each 
winter, staying here for 
periods ranging from a 
few weeks to several 
months. They spend in 
Florida annually for 


accommodations, trans- 
portation, recreation, en- 
tertainment, merchandise 
and for every kind of 
product a total of approx- 
imately $500,000,000. 


Jacksonville, ‘The 
Gateway to Florida,” is 
also the chief distributing 
center of this fast growing 
market. It is the logical 
center for your sales and 
advertising program in 
this territory. Logically, 
too, the first medium on 
your advertising schedule 
shouldbe Florida's largest 
newspaper— 


Che Florida Times-Union 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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The Ohio Valley's 
“Big Mike’ 
| Our Radio 
Lead for September 
alone exceeded 
our lead 


Big” Mie" of a a 





CINCINNATI 


Member Audit Bureau Circulations 
CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Eastern Representative: 
MARTIN L. MARSH Phone Pennsylvania 0408 
24 West 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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The Times-Star lead in Radio over the sec- 
ond (7 days) paper amounted to 37,797 dis- 
play lines in September, 1927, alone. Our 
lead over the same paper FOR ALL OF 
1926 was 29,993 display lines. 


And our total lead over the second paper for 
the full nine months of 1927 was 84,605 dis- 
play lines—a lead greater than that of the 
combined years of 1925 and 1926. 


A very indicative factor in the Times-Star’s 
unique total display gain of 461,595 display 
lines for the first nine months of this year. 


It indicates not only a good newspaper get- 
ting better, but a good market staying 
GOOD. 


Automobiles, Too! 


In automobiles (pleasure cars and trucks) 
the Cincinnati Times-Star GAINED 34,582 
display lines during the first nine months of 
1927, while the seven day paper LOST 
193,565 display lines in the same classifica- 
tion during the same period, which clearly 
indicates the growing preference for the 
Times-Star by owners, manufacturers and 
dealers alike. 


IMES-STAR 


00,000 Group of American Cities 
C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Western Representative: 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON Phone Central 5065 
904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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—as Effectively as Its ac 
Wool Covers the Sheep | [© 
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HAT’S how you can cover Chicago’s plain 


morning market. But you’ve got to 


use two newspapers to do it. There are only 


TWO morning newspapers in Chicago. A scot 
most unusual situation. One'gives a partial _ 
coverage, two a saturation. The Herald and these 
Examiner is one of these morning news- - 2 
papers, with a million readers daily and send 
over three million on Sunday. It’s a VITAL “aa 
factor in this simple coverage problem. for 

cert 


THE CHICAGO cm 
HERALD ano EXAMINER ] | 


fc yO 
T 
clair 
hon 
National Advertising .Manager — J. T. McGIVERAN, JR. told 

EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 


285 Madison Avenue Monadnock Building 
New York San Francisco 


September Averages: Daily, 447,490; Sunday, 1,092,429 


by 





Handling the Fake Complaint 
Against “Imperfect” Products 


How Manufacturers and Retailers Are Guarding against Unfounded 
Claims of Injury from Consumption or Use of Product 


By Roy Dickinson 


Hi real complaint is a source 
of valuable information and 
new sales ideas to a manufacturer. 
The manner in which complaints 
are handled often means the dif- 
ference between good-will and in- 
difference on the part of the pub- 
lic, between the discovery of a 
new use or a new product and 
ignorance of it. Many presidents 
find it profitable to act as com- 
plaint clerks, so organizing their 
busine that every complaint 
comes first to their desk. The 
files of Printers’ INK contain 
scores of articles which describe 
how careful handling of honest 
complaints has changed the whole 
course of many a business. 
However, the courtesy and 
promptness with which such com- 
plaints have been handled has led 
toa form of graft and blackmail 
on the part of dishonest consumers 
which is giving much concern to 
makers of nationally advertised 
products in a large variety of in- 
dustrics. The restricted localities 
from which a large number of 
these fraudulent claims of indus- 
try emanate, suggest the presence 
of organized bands of crooks who 
are preying on the good name and 
reputation built through years of 
consistent brand advertising. A 
large number of fraudulent claims, 
for «xample, are coming from a 
cert section in Brooklyn. A 
cert New England town has be- 
come noted in many a manufactur- 
ers olfice as a place where con- 
sun seem to receive terrible 
inju from eating breakfast 
lood, let us say, or using a saw. 
Tic presentation of dishonest 
clain . probably started when some 
hone-: consumer with a grievance 
told scross the back fence how 
hand. omely she had been treated 
by large national advertiser 
whe: she wrote and stated her 
case. A few weeks later a manu- 


facturer of breakfast food in the 
Middle West received a letter 
from an old lady in the same 
neighborhood who claimed that a 
rusty nail in a package of that 
manufacturer’s product had ruined 
$500 worth of teeth, when trust- 
fully and eagerly she was e2ting 
her usual breakfast. The amazed 
manufacturer, knowing that his 
product was carefully screened, 
that no hands touched it from the 
time the raw material was ex- 
amined until the finished package 
went out, wrote a friendly letter 
pointing out the facts. A few 
days later he received a letter 
fronr’a lawyer enclosing a dentist’s 
bill and the threat of a lawsuit. 
Some other correspondence fol- 
lowed and eventually the good- 
natured, not to say easy, manu- 
facturer settled for $200. 

Another manufacturer in the 
same line of business some months 
later, in conversation with the 
first, discovered that he had paid 
for the same teeth broken on an- 
other rusty nail! Further com- 
parison brought dut the fact that 
the same lawyer and the same 
dentist were in on the easy graft. 
The ingenious plan grew by leaps 
and bounds. Hardware makers, 
bottlers, tobacco packers, paint 
manufacturers and many others 
were victimized by ingeniously 
faked complaints. Manufacturers 
began to investigate complaints 
and discovered many strange cir- 
cumstances. 


INVESTIGATING A CLAIM 300 MILES 
AWAY 


The maker of a pancake flour 
sent a girl to investigate a claim 
from a city 300 miles away. An 
old lady had eaten a tack in his 
product, she said, and had been 
severely injured by it. Investiga- 
tion brought out the fact that a 
destitute old lady who had a 
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young law student for a nephew 
had adopted this plan of getting 
money to pay her rent. She will- 
ingly told the whole scheme to the 
investigator. It had been sug- 
gested by her nephew. The manu- 
facturer in this case told the local 
welfare association of the old 
lady’s poverty, gave orders that 
she was to be supplied as long as 
she lived with his pancake flour 
and read the riot act to the in- 
genious but dishonest nephew. 

Another claim that a baby had 
been badly injured by eating 
cracked glass in a prepared baby 
food was investigated and un- 
covered a crooked doctor in ca- 
hoots with a lawyer and a group 
of blackmailers, who had been 
doing a nice business. 

The maker of a washing pow- 
der which is advertised as mild 
enough to use on the most delicate 
surfaces was chagrined to receive 
a letter of complaint from a lady 
in Nebraska which indicated that 
two mirrors and a grandfather’s 
clock, all left her by her dear 
Aunt Hattie, now deceased, had 
been absolutely scratched to 
worthlessness when she followed 
the directions on his can. It 
wasn’t the intrinsic worth of the 
articles, large as the sum was, 
which worried her most. It was 
the fact that these heirlooms were 
priceless reminders of her beloved 
relative. * She had been severely 
injured by her trusting faith in 
the manufacturer’s advertising and 
his printed directions. What did 
he propose to do about it, for how 
much, and how soon? 

There were two salesmen at- 
tending a convention at Omaha. 
The manufacturer wired them to 
go to the village and investigate. 
They hired a car, drove thirty- 
five miles and inquired discreetly 
at the village store and other 
places. The family had a good 
reputation, had lived in the local- 
ity for years and was well thought 
of. Then the two men drove out 
to the old farmhouse, three miles 
from town. The lady who had 
written the letter wasn’t home, 
they were told by her brother, 
who came in from the orchard. 
The salesmen-investigators were 
frank about their mission. They 
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told him the contents of the 
He was mystified. He had 
heard of Aunt Hattie, nc 
clock and mirrors she had 
He gladly showed them tl 
the house. All the mirrors 
spotless, shiny and unser: 
What happened when the nai 
sister came home and heard »f 
visit has never been disclose |, 
the manufacturer never ieard 
from her again. 


SINCERE BUT MISTAKE) 


Much time and money has been 
spent by individual manufac: urers 
in running down such complaints, 
Some of them turn out to be sin- 
cere but mistaken. One maker of 
a household product used in the 
kitchen received from a lady in 
Canada a letter complaining that 
her rings had been blackened by 
the mercury in his product. She 
was sending the package which 
had done the damage under sepa- 
rate cover. When the package 
arrived the manufacturer, know- 
ing there was no mercury in his 
formula, nevertheless turned it 
over to his chemical laboratory 
for analysis. The analysis showed 
mercury in large quantities. A 
salesman from the branch office 
nearest the Canadian city was de- 
tailed for investigation. While 
he was on his way, a letter was 
received from the woman who 
had her rings spoiled, which ex- 
plained the matter. 

There had been a little thermom- 
eter in the kitchen just above 
the shelf on which the package 
stood. Not until ten days after 
the letter of complaint had been 
sent off did she notice that the 
bottom bulb had broken, spilling 
its contents of mercury into the 
open can. So sorry. 

Fake complaints and mis‘: 
claims of injury finally came 
constitute a serious problen 
manufacturers. Comparis son 
experiences exposed the “rep« 
system and it was seen tha’ 
ordinated action was nece 
The American Grocery 
cialty Manufacturers’ Associ°ti 
through its general counsel, Cl 
Wesley Dunn, assisted by C. A. 
Vilas, general counsel of the N 
tional Biscuit Company, and o' 
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worked ona co-ordinated plan. Mr. 


Vilas has told the writer that any 
plan of action for an association 
should have as its groundwork a 
general clearing house to which all 
claims are reported for record. 
Name of claimant, lawyer and phy- 
sician should be recorded in each 
case. As it has worked out in the 
grocery manufacturers’ plan, sev- 
eral claimants and lawyers are 
now parties to more than one 


claim and their names have been 
placed in a “watch” list. 


EXPERT INVESTIGATION 

The next feature of the plan is 
expert investigation at a low cost. 
Instead of taking salesmen away 
from their regular work or hiring 
special investigators, an arrange- 
ment has been made with a na- 
tional detective agency to provide 
a prompt and expert investigation 
for manufacturers and retailers 
handling their products. In few 
cases does the cost of such an in- 
vestigation exceed $30. It estab- 
lishes the facts of the claim, in- 
cluding name of lawyer, doctor 
and witnesses. Such reports are 
cleared through the association on 
standard report forms. 

Another consideration in the 
plan is a general refusal on the 
manufacturer’s part to pay claims 
which look at all suspicious. As 
the sponsors say of honestly mis- 
taken claims: “A friendly expla- 
nation of the circumstances of 
manufacture which preclude the 
claim, accompanied by a sample 
of the article for further trial, 
usually suffices to satisfy a claim- 
ant not acting through an attor- 
ney. The threat of suit unless 
payment is made is usually but a 
menacing gesture. Even if suit is 
instituted it is usually designed 
but to intimidate, to coerce a set- 
tlement, and it is often dropped in 
the face of an uncompromising 
refusal. The ultimate expense of 
a policy of unrestrained payment 
far exceeds that of a policy of 
refusal to pay. 

The compilation of the records 
of fraudulent claims which dis- 
covers repeaters leads to reports 
for criminal prosecution and in 
the case of a lawyer or physician, 
for license withdrawal. Of this 
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compilation of facts the 
association says: 

“We suggest that other 
pating associations request simi 
reports from their memb 
spectively, and inform us 
for record and repeater 
We will reciprocate. But 
changing claim data by 
tween members and parti 
associations the name 
manufacturer or dealer 
whom the claim is made 
brand of the product invol 
not to be disclosed. This 
assure a confidential re 
said respects. In complet 
record we will include the 
lished cases, which are many, a 
invite the co-operation of 
surance companies interested. 

“A clear, concise and ¢ 
statement of the statute and cas 
law upon claims of injury: 
consumption or use of product is 
the next consideration. It j 
necessary to inform all who deal 
with this law, to further a d 
development of it, and to secure a 
proper defense of cases. ‘The law 
is technical and relatively few are 
familiar with it. It is scattered in 
the books. To define it completely 
requires extensive researcli with 
adequate library facilities, whic 
may not be available. A cas 
may go wrong, as has happened, be- 
cause of want of knowledge of it. 
That should be prevented. A copy 
of the manual will be presented to 
each member and to each partici 
pating association without charge.” 

This association is also making 
an effort to have the statute law 
corrected to the extent of securing 
an equitable rule of implied war- 
ranty with respect to the sale by 
the dealer of foods put up by the 
manufacturer in sealed containers, 
and which, therefore, are not sub 
ject to the dealer’s examination. 
The case law is in conflict and the 
association feels that it needs fur- 
ther development. To effect this 
special lawyers’ advisory commit: 
tee has been organized and divided 
into active sub-committees. In its 
effort to amend the statute law 
this committee is seeking the 0 
operation of the American and 
State bar associations. In litigs 
tion the committee suggests com- 
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(691,500 


— again a new high record 








HE NET PAID SALE of The New 
York Times, Sunday, October 23, 
exceeded 691,500 copies. 


This figure is 50,000 greater than the 
corresponding Sunday a year ago. 


Intelligent readers in the suburbs and 
city show an increasing preference for 
The New York Times. 


The steady gain in The Times sale, un- 
equalled among newspapers appealing 
to the highest quality of readers, is the 
most important news for advertisers in 
the greatest market in the world. 


The demand for The Times rests solely 
upon its unrivalled news. The Times 
is the most thoroughly read newspaper 
in America. 





Net paid sale of the weekday edition 
of The Times now exceeds 400,000 
copies, a gain of more than 40,000 
over this time last year. 


The New Pork Times 




















N June 10th, 1927, we made this state. 
ment about Collier’s: 


«+. At this writing we are actually 
selling well over 1,350,000. We an- 
ticipate 1,400,000 the latter months 
of this year.” 

TODAY, because of growing public 


demand, Collier’s is actually selling 
more than 1,500,000 per issue-100,000 
more than we anticipated. The weckly 
news-stand sale is steadily increasing— 
now more than 600,000. 


We have more than fulfilled our 
promise in three months. 


To 427 advertisers who have already 
ordered space in Collier’s for 1928, 
this means an excess or bonus circula- 
tion of more than 400,000—a confir- 


THE CROWE WU 
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» ce & od 


ade good 


mation of their foresight in estimating 
advertising values. 


All this corroborates our pledge to the 
public and to advertisers that this com- 
pany would , 
—build a weekly magazine of great 
editorial appeal 
—avoid spectacular and temporary 
methods and build for permanence 
and stability 
—build Collier’s on the sound pub- 
lishing principles that underlie 
every Crowell publication. 


Collier’s future editorial plans are bril- 
liant and important—a definite assur- 
ance of continuing progress. 


Collier’s presents today the greatest 
pr dollar value in the weekly field. 


UBLISHING CO. 
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On THE $46,000,000 worth of dentifrices 

sold in the United States in 1926, 58% 
were sold to rural trade or in towns under 
10,000. Small town druggists sold 58% of 
these dentifrices—druggists with more than 
half their trade rural. 


The same type of educational advertising 
which has taught city women to buy certain 
brands of dentrifrice, can produce similar re- 
sults among rural women. They can be edu- 
cated not to rely solely upon their druggist, 
who may be biased, but to demand a brand 
made familiar to them through their own 
magazine. THe Farmer’s Wire is the only 
magazine in America published exclusively for 
farm women. 


THE 


FARMER'S \WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Se: Publishers 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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petent trial counsel upon request, 
advise: as to the policy of defense 
and renders other advisory ser- 
vice. 

The association does not recom- 
mend broad insurance against 
grouniless claims nor even 
srounled claims if the risk is 
small and remote. It adopts this 
attitude because “it is unnecessary, 
is greater than its value and 
rives the insured of the 
right freely to handle and dispose 
of claims which is essential to this 
plan. The essence of the plan is 
the refusal by the manufacturer 
and dealer to pay groundless 
claims, which should be an effec- 
tive remedy against them and 
therefore remove the need for 
broad insurance. The only insur- 
ance to be considered, in the cir- 
cumstances stated, is that against 
an unforeseen judgment in an ex- 
ceptional case and an excessive 
amount (exceeding $1,000). The 
following insurance is quoted to 
us: 

‘Broad insurance: Insurance of 
$10,000/$20,000 at a cost varying 
according to the product and rang- 
ing from 3 to 10 cents per $100 of 
sales, exclusive of gaseous prod- 
ucts for which the cost ranges 
from 20 to 40 cents per $100 of 
sales, and perhaps higher for some 
products. The insurer to handle 
all claims. 

“Limited insurance: Insurance 
of $5,000/$10,000 against a judg- 
ment in excess of $1,000 at a cost 
ranging from .00% to .01 cent per 
$100 of sales, depending upon the 
product. The insured to investi- 
gate, :andle and defend all claims, 
with ‘.e insurer privileged also to 
defen! any case which it believes 
~y result in a judgment over 
SLU 

The whole plan of co-ordinated 
actio: was presented by the 
Amer ‘an Grocery Specialty As- 
socia' on to twenty-eight other 
assoc ‘ions at an inter-association 
conie nce held in New York 
City. At this meeting the plan 
was plained and generally ap- 


ers to manufacturers the 
lity to co-operate in solv- 
troublesome and annoying 
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problem which has been growing 
in seriousness during the last few 
years. 

The fake complaint strikes at 
the very foundation of good-will 
built by a good product well ad- 
vertised. 

The co-operative method of 
handling it adds another duty to 
the many functions performed by 
manufacturers’ associations. 


An Idle Window Makes a Bid 
for Attention 


New York, Ocr. 28, 1927. 
Dear Schoolmaster: 

This morning my attention was at- 
tracted to something that may be of in- 
terest to the Class. 

Passing Park & Tilford’s store at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and East 26th 
Street, I noticed that two or three of 
the window spaces were stripped for re- 
trimming. But instead of the passerby 
being permitted to stare blankly at an 
empty space, the eye was met by a sign 
on a standard announcing in white let- 
ters on black background that a new 
window trim was being prepared. 

This, it seems to me, emphasizes in 
a striking manner the importance, in 
present-day channels of competition, of 
overlooking no possible opportunity for 
creating Toomtie public impressions. 

For while an empty window would 
probably pass without notice, this sign 
is almost sure to register, at least to 
some degree, with the result that Park 
& Tilford have won at least momen- 
tary attention and possibly have aroused 
sufficient curiosity as to what the new 
trim will be so that the passerby will be 
consciously on the lookout for it the 
next time he passes that way. 

In the coming keen competition in 
advertising and selling, these seemingly 
trivial details must come in for more 
careful consideration than has been the 
custom in the past. 

L. D. Trowsripce. 


Sevmour Schiele Heads New 
St. Louis Advertising Business 


Seymour Schiele, formerly manager 
of the St. Louis office of the Porter- 
Eastman-Byrne Com Inc., has been 
made president of "the Seymour Schiele 
Advertising Company, a new advertis- 
ing business organized at St. Louis. 
E. R. Evans is vice-president of the 
new company; L. Brunswick, secretary 
and P. or treasurer. 


Theodore Slade / Advanced by 


Kelvinator 


Theodore Slade has been appointed 
director of public utility sales of the 
Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit. He has 
been engaged in public utility work for 
that company for the last year. 





Advertising the Fair of the 
Iron Horse 


The B. & O. Used 1,200 Newspapers in Addition to Other Mex iums 
By James True 


T cannot be said that the Cen- 

tenary Exhibition and Pageant 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
broke any records, for the reason 
that it was the only celebration of 
its kind ever conducted in America. 
However, although the show was 
advertised to last from September 
24 to October 8, it was continued 
another week, because of the pub- 
lic demand, and the attendance of 
the last day was the largest re- 
corded. The success of the enter- 
prise was far greater than its pro- 
moters anticipated. From Septem- 
ber 24 to October 15, more than 
1,250,000 people from all parts of 
the country attended the celebra- 
tion. Advertising carried the bur- 
den of responsibility for making 
“The Fair of the Iron Horse” 
known to the public. 

Briefly outlined, the fair had its 
inception about two years ago, 
when a group of the officials of 
the Baltimore & Ohio decided to 
celebrate, in an impressive manner, 
the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the railroad. On February 28, 
1927, the actual date of the cen- 
tenary, a dinner and a performance 
of historical episodes were given, 
at which Daniel Willard, president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, an- 
nounced that a celebration of the 
event would be held later for the 
benefit of the public. 

Edward Hungerford, who had 
made a special study of the rail- 
road celebration in England . in 
1925, was appointed centenary di- 
rector. It was then decided that 
the celebration would take the 
form of parades and exhibitions 
to illustrate the historical develop- 
ment of the railroad. The city of 
Baltimore offered any of its parks 
for the purpose; but it was thought 
by the officials that the laying of 
tracks on which to transport the 
locomotives would seriously dam- 
age the public grounds, Therefore, 
it was decided to hold the fair at 


Halethorpe, on a tract of and of 
a thousand acres owned 
railroad, a few miles west » 
timore. Here the fair groun !s wer 
laid out, and a large gra idstanj 
and a number of permanen’ build. 
ings erected. 

The pageant, which wa. given 
twice daily, consisted of several 
scenes depicting transportation in 
the days before the coming of th 
railroad, followed by thirty-two 
floats and locomotives which illys- 
trated the development of railroad 
transportation, not only in this 
country, but in England and Car- 
ada. The main building housed an 
extensive exhibition of models of 
locomotives, bridges, telegraph in- 
struments, and many important 
items of railroad equipment as well 
as innumerable curios and histori- 
cal objects. 


THE ADVERTISING 


The advertising of the celebr- 
tion was not begun until five weeks 
before the opening of the fair. Its 
main feature was several full-page 
advertisements in six national 
magazines, and newspaper space in 
approximately 1,200 papers. The 
newspaper advertising was not con- 
fined to the territory of the rail- 
road, but was fairly general 
throughout the country, and the 
space ranged from two columns by 
100 lines to six columns by 2% 
lines. 

Four one-sheet posters in colors 
were used. These were illustra 
tions of the earliest B. & 0. loc- 
motives, and 5,000 of two designs 
and 3,000 of the remaining posters 
were distributed. In the use of 
these, the centenary man:g 
broke down one of the oles 
stiffest rules of the railr: 
the posters were put up in all of 
the station waiting-rooms nd day 
coaches of the Baltimore “ Ohio. 

Envelope stuffers in wie vat 
ety were used in large quantities 


. 
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Space Buyers 


contemplating the use of newspapers in the 
Los Angeles zone should keep in mind these 
facts: 


That at any and all times approxi- 
mately half of the population are 
newcomers; 


That these newcomers are un- 
familiar with local conditions, 
and in buying merchandise in- 
variably follow the advice and 
example of permanently-located 
inhabitants ; 


That under these circumstances 


creating demand means popular- 
izing an article among the perma- 
nent population; and that when 
these are “sold” the whole market 
is “sold”; 


The permanent population of the Los 
Angeles zone is reached by means of home- 
delivered circulation; and the largest home- 
delivered circulation in the zone is fur- 
nished to advertisers by 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: Pacific Coast Representative: 
Willlams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 
) N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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and were placed in envelopes of 
all the mail of the railroad for 
about six weeks. Another attrac- 
tive piece of advertising material 
was a series of three cutouts for 
window displays. The first illus- 
trated the “Tom Thumb,” an early 
B. & O. engine. The next showed 
a middle-type engine, and the third 
a modern locomotive. These cut- 
outs were used sparingly, since 
their cost was $15 a set; but they 
were in great demand. 

Although there was no admission 
charge for attendance, the receipts 
of the souvenir booth showed the 
willingness of the crowd to spend 
their money. Everything sold had 
a railroad touch. There was a 
catalog of the centenary, hand- 
somely illustrated and printed and 
containing 172 pages, which sold 
for 25 cents a copy. A set of 15 
post-cards illustrating the develop- 
ment of B. & O. locomotives sold 
for 15 cents. A centenary com- 
memorative bronze medal sold for 
$1.50, and a miniature locomotive 
paper-weight in silver cost $2. 
There were also character dolls, 
centenary china, railroad relics, and 
pageant photographs. More than 
50,000 copies of the catalog were 
sold and, in all, the booth took in 
more than $70,000 for souvenirs. 
Since the fair, the demand for the 
catalog has been insistent, and the 
management found it necessary to 
print another edition. 

In advertising the fair, the rail- 
road did not attempt to create an 
immediately profitable business, 
and it did not hesitate to empha- 
size the convenience offered for 
competitive forms of transporta- 
tion. For instance, parking space 
for 10,000 cars was provided and 
advertised. While the road offered 
excursion rates throughout the 
period of the celebration, it also 
encouraged travel on other roads 
and on the electric line between 
Washington and Baltimore. Fur- 
thermore, the B. & O. advertised 
the celebration to its competitors 
by a rather liberal use of space 
in the trade papers. 

Perhaps one of the most strik- 
ing facts of the enterprise is the 
low cost of the advertising. In 
all, not more than $100,000 was 
spent for advertising space and 
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materials, and it is likely that be. 
fore this article appears in print 
the B. & O. will have had this 
amount more than returned by in- 
creased business. At the office of 
the railroad in Baltimore last week, 
it was learned that among a num- 
ber of large shipments, one con- 
sisting of 100,000 tons of freight 
can be traced to the show, and 
since the celebration closed a large 
increase in the passenger trafiic of 
the B. & O. has been recorded. 


Buys William H. Luden 
Company 

The William H. Luden Company, 
Inc., Reading, Pa., maker of Luden’s 
cough drops and other confections, has 
been purchased by Daniel W. Dietrich, 
assistant treasurer of the Freihofer Bak. 
ing Company, Philadelphia. William H. 
Luden, president and founder of the 
company, retires after fifty-four years 
in the business. 


Geo. D. Wetherill Appoints 


F. S. Skeen Sales Manager 

Fred S. Skeen, who has been with 
the sales department of Geo. D. Wether- 
ill & Company, Inc., Philadelphia, manv- 
facturer of Atlas ready mixed paints, 
has been appointed sales manager of 
that company. 


Flour Account to James 


A. Greene Agency 
Allen Smith & Company, Knox 
Tenn., millers of White Lily and 


ville 
Flo-Rosa flour, have appointed James A. 
Greene & Company, Atlanta advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac 
count. Newspapers are being used. 


L. E. Corcoran to Join 
F. B. Stearns Company 


Laurence E. Corcoran, formerly gen- 
eral sales manager of the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y, 
will join The F. B. Stearns Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of Stearns 
Knight automobiles, in a sales capacity. 


With Los Angeles Agency 

Leonard Darbyshire has joined the 
Milton Weinberg Advertising Company, 
Los Angeles advertising agency, as pro 
duction manager. He formerly was 
cngnoet in newspaper and advertising 
work. 


Stubbs Company Transfers 
J. A. Oecttinger 


J. A. Oettinger, for three years m 
charge of the Cleveland office of The 
Stubbs Company, is now making his 
headquarters at the home office at 
Detroit. 
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Furniture Record reader's store. Draperies makers kill two birds 


Draperies are shown to advantage in model window frames in this 
with one stone in Furniture Record. 


A veneer manufacturer recently question- 

naired furniture manufacturers asking 
what business magazines they read. He was 
astonished to find Furniture Record, a retail 
journal third from the top. 9 Leading manu- 
facturers read this publication to keep in close 
touch with all important movements in the 
retail field — another indication of Furniture 
Records exceptional reader-interest. 9 Be 
sure this journal is on your list, and keep it 
there. It pays. 


FU RNITURE RECORD 


of Better Merchandising 
“— me Furnishing Sunnane 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





For More Than 97 ‘Years The National Magazine of the Furniture Trade | 
AB ABP 
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~ Work It Over 
and Over— 
and Over 


That is the ONLY Way to Produce 
Advertising that Wins the Millions 


&% 


OMEBODY has said, “The world belongs to the 
discontented.” Men too easily satisfied seldom 


go far. 


Particularly is that true in the practice of advertis- 
ing. Big things in this field are achieved chiefly by men 
whose own work constantly fails to please them. - 


That makes them try to do better work. And they 
do. For that means hard work. And the fruit of hard 
work is intelligent work. 


The best copy in advertising is written by men who 
are rarely satisfied with their first attempts. Men who P 


work their copy over and over. 400 N. 1 
The best layouts are made by the type of man who tony te 

may make fifty reasonably good layouts before he 

satisfies himself the one best layout for the particular 


ad at issue has been found. 
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The best merchandising plans are developed by men 
who talk little, investigate endlessly and work hard 
at their work. 


Advertising is a serious business. It entails the ex- 
penditure of great sums of money. Handling it on any- 
thing even remotely approximating a superficial basis 
is an absurdity. 

Men who succeed in it are men who work with 
serious purpose. 

Advertisers who succeed in gaining the greatest 
dollar return from the dollar invested engage that type 
of man. 


Advertising agencies most successful for their clients 
are those who know no limit in gaining, as closely as 
human limitations allow, perfectly..developed cam- 
paigns. 

Thanks to the advancement of modern advertising, 
there are many agencies of that type. 

Finding that type of organization, and working with 
it closely, is one of the common-sense principles on 
which seasoned advertisers operate. 


% 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 


LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan blish is a compl 
advertising agency, self ¢ ined; collab ing with other 


Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client's interest. 
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These advertisers use the 


Saturday | 
Journal | 


because their products have a 
large Sunday sale— 


PALM OLIVE SOAP 

LUCKY STRIKE CIGARETTES 

STANDARD GASOLINE 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC STAGES 
ae) 


We suggest the use of the Saturday Journal 
for certain types of accounts featuring pro- 
ducts or services that have adequate Sunday 
distribution and large actual and potential 
Sunday sales. 


Goods sold through drug stores and cigar- 
ettes, gasoline, traveling advertising, etc. 


Space buyers know the advantages of an 
open paper for this type of advertising and 
institutional copy as well. 

In fact some accounts are placed in the 
Journal on “light” days to gain preference 
in position. 

We invite correspondence from advertising 
agents on preferred Saturday position, to 
whom we can make limited offers of special 
position ordinarily unavailable on other days 
of the week. 


she JOURNAL 


Portland- Oregon 


Benjamin & Kentnor Company, Special Representatives 


Chicago—Lake State Bank Bldg. Los Angeles—401 Van Nuys Bidg. 
New York—2 West 45th St. San Francisco—58 Sutter St. 
Philadelphia—1524 Chestnut St. 
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Agency Association Takes a 
Radical Step 


Substitutes Office of “Paid” President for That of “Honorary” 


HEN the American Associ- 
ation of Advertising Agen- 
cies elected John Benson as its paid 
president for a four-year term at 
its annual convention at Washing- 
ton, D. C., last week, it took a 
radical step in trade association 
work. “Czars” and “high com- 
missioners” 
have become 
commonplace 
institutions in 
trade associa- 
tions. In elect- 
ing Mr. Benson 
to the office of 
paid president 
the agency as- 
sociation, how- 
ever, had no 
thought of 
creating a 
“czar” or “high 
commissioner.” 
It made its 
move on the 
ground that the 
work required 
of the presi- 
dent of the as- 
sociation de- 
mand full 
time. The asso- 
ciation expects 
to pay Mr. Ben- 
son an annual 
salary that runs high in five figures. 
Mr. Benson himself commented 
on the fact that the move was 
“radical,” in accepting the election. 
At the same time he declared that 
le was firmly of the opinion that 
rt 1” move had? been taken. 
nual presidents,” he said, 
ne great work in the past, 
1 heavy sacrifice to them- 
ause their term of office 
was too short.” This statement of 
Mr. Benson’s completely explains 
the change. 

The new president once held the 
office of president when it was an 
honorary office. That was in the 
year 1923-1924. His conduct of 
the affairs of the association dur- 


“have 
but at 
selves { 


JOHN BENSON 


ELECTED PAID PRESIDENT FOR A 
FOUR-YEAR TERM 


President 


ing the year that he was president 
was described some time ago by 
James O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary, as “highly remarkable 
and unusual.” Mr. O’Shaughnessy, 
it is said, was one of the most 


‘ ardent advocates of the plan for 


making Mr. Benson paid president 
of the associa- 
tion. That his 
record as presi- 
dent is unusual 
is supported by 
the fact that 
even after he 
had retired as 
president in 
1924 demands 
were continually 
made upon him 
for advice and 
assistance on 
association 
problems. 

He has long 
been engaged in 
the advertising 
agency business 
at Chicago. ‘His 
agency was, for 
some time, con- 
ducted under 
the name of 
Benson & Gam- 
ble. In June of 
this year it was 
merged with the agency of 
Johnson & Read. The combined 
organizations have since been 
operated under the name of Ben- 
son, Gamble, Johnson & Read, 
under a partnership arrangement. 

While Mr. Benson plans to enter 
into his new work immediately, 
according to the statement he made 
at the convention, nevertheless, it 
is also his intention and plan to 
go on with his advertising agency 
business at Chicago for some time 
to come. His withdrawal from the 
agency in which he is a partner, 
in other words, will be gradual. 

Mr. Benson will maintain his 
offices as president of the associ- 
ation in New York, in the head- 
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quarters of the association. New 
office quarters for the association, 
: is reported, have been arranged 
or. 
In his address of acceptance of 
the new position of paid president, 
Mr. Benson put before the con- 
vention some suggestions and 
thoughts that have been in his 
mind on_ the 
future work of 
the association. 
His first state- 
ment on the 
future work of 
the association 
was to this ef- 
fect: “We shall 
of course go 
on standardiz- 
ing practice and 
saving waste. 
We shall go on 
building up mu- 
tual respect and 
a higher con- 
ception of our 
business. We 
shall go on im- 
proving agency 
credit and if 
possible agency 
profit. We shall 
go on bettering ow. x. 
advertising tech- 
nique. These 
things have endless momentum.” 

After making this statement 
Mr. Benson next declared: “But 
looming up above and beyond that, 
I see certain major aims and par- 
ticular accomplishments, some near 
at hand and some more distant, 
which I would like to visualize for 
you.” 

These particular aims and ob- 
jectives, according to Mr. Benson, 
divide themselves into two classes— 
moral and material. “In the first 
place,” he said, “we must create 
more respect for and confidence in 
advertising. We must make it 
more responsive by being more sin- 
cere. We ¢annot afford to permit 
popular mistrust of its appeal.” 

He told the convention that he 
had certain thoughts in his ‘mind 
on the problem of making adver- 
tising more sincere. These thoughts 
he set forth in the following state- 
ment : 

“There should be some outside 
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authority established—disintc rested 
independent, influential—which ¢q 
deal with, say, the limited spherd 
of pseudo-scientific appeal. Thay 
would be a big step forward and 
would operate in a wide field of ad. 
vertising, of food, cosmetics, tooth. 
paste, soap, medicaments. To clea 
advertising of misleading impres. 
sions based on 
a distorted use 
of science would 
be a wonderful 
service: it 
might eliminate 
some 







































alter others ; but 
it would 
open the 
for a 

body of new ai- 
vertising. There 
would be 

to 

much to gain. 

“The adver- 
tising 
business is the 
proper authority 
for establishing 
and backing 
such a 
ment. It should 
do so of i 
own _ initiative, 
and not at the instance or on 
the coercion of any other factors 
It alone can be trusted with 
delicate a task. This is by no 
means simple. Science itself is no 
safe criterion. It might wreck 
advertising appeal by stripping it 
of the art of popular persuasion. 
We must reach the average mind 
through its sensibilities as well a 
through logic. Pride, fear, envy, 
comfort, power, and ease, must 
continue to. be the mainsprings 
of appeal. But when we do i- 
voke Science, let us use her and 
not misuse her. There is something 
especially desecrating about the 
distortion of scientific truth. We 
must avoid that. 

“Should the Four A’s established 
such a bureau, composed of, say, 
two well-known scientists of prac 
tical mind and, say, one advertis- 
ing authority? Should con 
tribute to its support? Should the 
publishing bodies contribute ? Thes 
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are questions we might well 
ponder.” . : 

Another problem which he 
thought should have the attention 
of the agency association was that 
which is created by the fact that 
there is considerable difference be- 
tween the “local” and “national” 
advertising rates of newspapers, 
or, as the mewspapers now desig- 
nate them, “retail” and “general” 

Chis particular problem, in 

nion, demands considerable 

So that there may be 

Games of misinterpretation of 

marks on this subject, his 
ee nt is given in full: 

“There is too much difference 
between national and local rates. 
This is not only a burden; it is a 
surce of confusion and difficulty 

n handling newspaper placing. It 
andoubiedly is a handicap and a 
liscouragement to many who would 
therwise use newspapers for na- 
tional appeal. 

“Some newspaper publishers say 
hey earn a small margin of profit 
n national advertising. They feel 

ble even to grant us a cash 
discount, so much needed to pro- 
tect agency credit, and, in turn, 
publisher credit. National adver- 
tising costs—at least so some think 
—too much to sell and too. much 
to service. A way must be found 
of reducing these costs, perhaps 

y helping to standardize news- 
eee service to advertisers and by 
30 improving our own knowledge 
of newspapers and our purchasing 
technique that less selling effort 
will be required. 

“Rate-making, of course, is the 
business of the publisher; it is not 
our function at all. But it vitally 
affects advertising, and advertising 
is our concern more than anyone 


lid not confine his speech of 


acceptance solely to a discussion of 
problems. He plainly indicated 
that he was pleased with the op- 
portunities that were offered him 
in this new office. 

“A more congenial or attractive 
sphere for service,” he declared, 
“could not have been offered. It 

temperament. Sometimes 

he job is beyond me. But 

e myself with the thought 

that beh al and around me stand 
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a group of men who understand. 
No man can do much in a field 
of such large dimensions. It takes 
team work on an extensive scale. 
Of this we have had proof in our 
association.” 

All of the meetings of the asso- 
ciation, with the exception of one, 
were “closed” to all except mem- 
bers. At the one open session, ad- 
dresses were made by O. C. Harn, 
managing director of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations; Gertrude 
B. Lane, editor of the Woman’s 
Home Companion, and Dr. Julius 
B. Klein, director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Reports 
on the addresses of these speakers 
appear elsewhere in this issue of 
Printers’ INK. 

MR. HARN’S PLEA 


A plea for more active interest 
of advertising agencies in the work 
of the«Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions which Mr. Harn made in his 
address is said to have had con- 
siderable effect on members of the 
association. It is reported that 
because of his address plans are 
now under consideration whereby 
the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation will be held in the same 
city as that of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. It also is reported 
that Mr. Harn plans to suggest to 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers that it should hold its 
convention during the same week 
and in the same city as that of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Under this plan the conventions of 
the agency association and of the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers would be held in the first part 
of the week and that of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations in the last 
part of the week, thus making it 
possible for members of the agency 
and advertisers’ associations to at- 
tend the convention of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 

The inspirational address of the 
convention was made by Bruce 
Barton, of Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, on “The Creed of an Adver- 
tising Man.” A considerable part 
of this address was given over to 
an opinion of “Your Money’s 
Worth,” a recently published at- 
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tack on the economic validity of 
advertising. Mr. Barton’s address 
appears in full in this week’s issue 
of Printers’ Ink, beginning on 
page 3. 

A report which particularly in- 
terested the convention was that 
delivered by T. E. Moser, of Moser 
& Cotins, Utica, N. Y., chairman 
of the association’s committee on 
agency service. Mr. Moser’s re- 
port was on solicitation methods of 
advertising agencies. For some 
time it has been the rule of the 
association that no member should 
engage in speculative preparation 
of copy, art-work, detailed plans 
or market surveys in the competi- 
tive solicitation of business. Mr. 
Moser’s report was a discussion 
of this particular rule. The ma- 
terial contained in his report was 
obtained from answers to a.ques- 
tionnaire sent to a number of 
members of the association. This 
particular questionnaire was an- 
swered by eighty-five members. Of 
this number, sixty-nine replied that 
they approved of the rule and six- 
teen that they were opposed to it. 
Of the sixty-nine who approved of 
it, forty-seven accepted it unquali- 
fiedly ; fifteen desired some slight 
modifications and seven were in 
favor of considerable modification. 
Of the sixteen that opposed it, 
fourteen were completely against 
it, while two were only partially 
opposed to it. 

Other reports that provoked con- 
siderable interest were those of 
Thomas F. Logan, president of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, New 
York, and chairman of the radio 
committee of the association on 
“The Right Use of Radio Adver- 
tising” ; that of Joseph M. Farrell, 
of The Blackman Company, as 
chairman of the general produc- 
tion committee of the association 
on “The Standardization of Four 
Colors”; and that of Dr. Daniel 
Starch, director of research on the 
work which he has been engaged 
in during the last year under the 
direction of Stewart L. Mims, 
vice-president of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, chairman of 
the association’s research commit- 
tee. Reports on Mr. Logan’s 
address and that of Mr. Farrell 
appear elsewhere in this issue of 
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Dr. Starch explained how lhe 
had continued in his work of mag. 
azine circulation analysis on which 
he reported to the convention a 
year ago. His report of a year 
ago told of the progress that had 
been made in qualitative analysis 
of magazine circulation. His re. 
port this year related the work 
which had been done in order to 
analyze “duplication” in magazine 
circulation. 

Two other subjects in which the 
convention were considerably in- 
terested were handled by David 
M. Botsford, vice-president of the 
Botsford - Constantine Company; 
and J. Fred Woodruff, vice-presi- 
dent of the Campbell-Ewald Con- 
pany. Mr. Botsford’s report han- 
dled the subject “How to Heb 
the Small Advertiser Grow Big 
and Keep the Account.” His re- 
port answered this question by re- 
lating the experience of his agency 
with one particular account. Mr. 
Woodruff’s report, accompanied by 
a motion picture film, covered the 
subject of “Organizing Agency 
Service for Big Business.” 


THE PUBLISHING VENTURE 


The matter of the proposed ven- 
ture of the International Advertis- 
ing Association into the publish- 
ing business was brought before 
the convention by Merle Sidener, 
president of the Sidener, Va 
Riper & Keeling agency. Mr. S- 
dener, it is presumed, spoke on 
this subject because’ of the close 


solicit paid advertising for its pro 
posed publication. No definite ac 
tion was suggested, however. 
was Mr. Sidener’s opinion that if 
would be best for the agency ass0 
ciation to wait until the Interna 
tional Advertising Association hat 
completely formulated its plans of 
its proposed publication before af 
opinion was expressed by th 
agency association. 

The annual luncheon of the 2 
sociation and the annual dinne 
were attended not only by mem 
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FASHION 


AND ITS MOST ILLUSTRIOUS 
EXPONENT IN ADVERTISING 


i Says The Delineator, “Style‘has become the 
most important element in influencing the 
American woman’s purchases?’ With the Ameri- 
can man, too, fashion is a fetich and phobia. 
He smokes the smart cigarette; wears the smart 
hat; joins the smart club; buys the smart car; 
haunts the smart resort; crosses on the smart 


ocean liner. . « « « « To Alfred Stephen 


Bryan (Beaunash) interpreting ’homme ele- 


gant or la femme elegante through advertising 


is first thought, second nature and sixth sense. 





4 Arrang for retaining Alfred 
> Stephen Bryan may be initiated through 
41. Leonard Heuslein, Director Cliental 
q Relations, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ooking chool 


HE MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM is the largest indoor 

meeting place in Portland. For five days Portland 
housewives crowded the Auditorium to attend The Ore- 
onian’s Sixth Annual Cooking School. 


* * * * 


Dregonian leadership in domestic science, home eco- 
nomics, and all women’s subjects makes it the greatest 
force in the Oregon Market for food advertising. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Circulation over 104,000 daily, over 154,000 Sunday 


Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
285MadisonAve. StegerBuilding FreePressBuilding Monadnock Building 


K @MINANCE OF THE OREGON MARKET 
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What Is the 
Dealer’s Attitude? 


os) 


Dealers will act as automatic vendors 
of merchandise but they do not push 
sales without support and cooperation 
from the manufacturer. If they do get 
support, extra effort will be made to 
sell more of that particular brand. That 
means greater profits. 


~ 


Dealers in Metropolitan centers get 
this support, but what of the smaller 
town dealers? 


You can support your smaller town 
dealers by advertising to 700,000 
smaller town American families in their 
favorite publication. 


Che 
HOUSEHOLD 


IRA E. SEYMOUR, Advertising Manager 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A, H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 West 39th Street 
Central 0937 Room 825 


CHARTER MEMBER OF AMERICAN HOME MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 
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bers of the association but by 
representatives of various organ- 
izations in advertising who came 
as guests of the association. At 
the luncheon, Charles W. Hoyt, 
president of the agency bearing 
his name, as toastmaster, and 
Robert C. Benchley of Life, as the 
invited speaker, were highly suc- 
cessful in amusing and entertain- 
ing all who were in attendance. 
Mr. Benchley had been invited to 

“spoof” the agency business and 
did that job by making a solicita- 
tion for an advertising account, 
namely, “the Three-Be Washer 
Company.” The annual dinner 
was a “speechless” affair. In place 
»f speakers, the association asked 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany to demonstrate radio adver- 
tising. This ot zanization responded 
to the invitation by providing 
an unusual musical entertainment 
which is reported to have cost up- 
ward of $6,000. 

Only one plan of the conven- 
tion was changed. It had been de- 
cided that members of the asso- 
ciation would accept an invitation 
to attend, in a body, a perform- 
ance of a new play, “Send No 
Money,” written by two advertis- 
ing agency men. A review of this 
play that appeared in PrinrTers’ 
Ink of October 20, it is said, 
caused the association to change 
its mind on this invitation. 


A NEW OFFICE 


In deciding upon the plan of 

having a paid président in office 
for a long term of years, the asso- 
ciation also decided to create a 
new office, that of chairman of 
the executive board. H. K. Mc- 
Cann, president of The H. K. Mc- 
Cann Company, was the unani- 
mous choice of the convention for 
this new office. H. T. Ewald, 
president of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the association. 
Hill, of the H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, was re-elected treasurer and 
Stuart O. Landry, president of 
the Chambers Agency, Inc., New 
Orleans, was elected secretary of 
the association. 

The members of the executive 
board are: Herbert S. Gardner, 
president, Gardner Advertising 
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Company, New York; Mac Mar- 
tin, president, Mac Martin. Adver- 
tising Agency, Minneapolis, (terms 
expire 1928) ; R. S. Simpers, vice- 
president, McLain-Simpers Organ- 
ization, Philadelphia; Roy S. 
Durstine, secretary and treasurer, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
New York, (terms. expire 1929) ; 
James W. Young, vice-president, J. 
Walter Thompson Company, Chi- 
cago, and M. L. Wilson, vice-pres- 
ident, The Blackman Company, 
New York, (terms expire 1930). 

James O’Shaughnessy was re- 
named executive secretary; Clar- 
ence A. Hope, assistant to the 
executive secretary, and Mrs. L. 
W. MacKenzie, secretary to Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy. 

Members representing councils 
are: New York council, Frank G. 
Hubbard, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., New York; Philadel- 
phia, E. S. Parry, Tracy-Parry 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia; New 
England, . O'Keefe, F 
O’Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Boston; Western, C. C. Young- 
green, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun- 
lap-Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee, 
and Southern, . E. Wyatt, 
Johnson-Dallis Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


The Changed 
Buying Habits of the 
American Woman 


N editor and a woman spoke 


to advertising agents about 
women when Miss Gertrude B. Lane 
addressed the annual convention of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies at Washington 
last week. Miss Lane is editor 
of the Woman’s Home Companion. 

In her discussion Miss Lane 
emphasized the many changes in 
the thinking and buying habits of 
the American woman during the 
last ten years. The ever-increas- 
ing desire for leisure, she said, has 
created a country-wide demand for 
short cuts in cooking. Women are 
interested in politics and have 
many new calls on their time and 
attention; but while they have 
many interests outside of the home 
they do not want to neglect the 
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home. Hence every wife and 
mother wants prepared foods, Miss 
Lane declared, and she will buy 
them in increasing quantities once 
she is corivinced by advertising 
that they are good in taste and 
have nutritive value. 

The field of beauty culture of- 
fers opportunities that are almost 
bewildering, in the speaker’s opin- 
ion. Since the bobbed-hair fad 
started, about 3,400 tons of hair, 
she said, have been removed from 
the heads of American women. 
There are now, according to her 
figures, approximately 14,000,000 
bobbed heads in the United States ; 
there are many more million pa- 
trons of beauty shops, and last 
year the women of the country 
spent $1,825,000,000 for cosmetics 
and beauty culture. 

In this field, Miss Lane said, 
the amateur is giving away to the 
professional, and this fact should 
be carefully considered in all 
plans to sell cosmetics. In her 
editorial work eight years ago, 
she called on several famous der- 
matologists for information re- 
garding the best methods for im- 
proving the normal skin, and was 
surprised to learn that the medical 
and scientific men knew little or 
nothing about the subject because 
they were concerned entirely with 
diseased conditions of the skin. 
Now, Miss Lane said, the scien- 
tific men are studying the subject, 
and the time is coming when wo- 
men will not take the manufac- 
turer’s unsupported statement re- 
garding the properties of his cos- 
metics. The field, she pointed out, 
although recently expanded, is 
highly competitive; there are a 
great many products to select 


from, and the manufacturers of : 


high-grade cosmetics should fur- 
nish scientific proof of the excel- 
lence of the products. 

Other interesting facts mentioned 
by Miss Lane were that 40 per 
cent of all checking accounts in 
the banks of the country are held 
by women either alone or jointly 
with their husbands. Art muse- 
ums are sending out exhibits of 
rugs and furnishings. There are 
more and more married women 
going into business. A large num- 
ber of men read women’s maga- 


‘trained women, 
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zines, and men and women are be- 
coming more alike in their inter. 
ests. 

These facts, she believes, in- 
dicate the change that has taken 
place in the buying habits of wo- 
men. These radical changes, in 
Miss Lane’s opinion, warranted the 
employment of more brilliant wo- 
men in the advertising business, 
She reminded her audience that 
many other industries are employ- 
ing women in executive positions 
on the same remunerative basis 
as men. She intimated that the 
advertising agency is lagging be- 
hind in this respect, and that it 
could improve its status materi- 
ally by employing women and pay- 
ing the salaries that they are worth. 

If the advertising agencies of 
the country find a dearth of 
she pointed out, 
then that condition reveals the 
necessity of training women in the 
industry. This would require, she 
said, the establishment of chairs 
of advertising by the association 
in the various women’s colleges, 
a procedure that she heartily en- 
dorsed. 


Audit Bureau 
Wants More Agency 
Co-operation 


GTRONG pleas for the more ac- 


tive interest of advertising 
agents in the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and for a more care- 
ful study of its reports by adver- 
tising agency officials, and espe- 
cially by space buyers were made 
by O. C. Harn, managing director 
of the Bureau, at the annual con- 
vention of the American Associ- 
ation of Advertising Agencies. 

“Publishers take considerably 
more interest in the work of the 
bureau than the agents,” he de 
clared, “although the latter have 
done and are doing as much as 
the publishers for the movement.” 
“At the recent Bureau convention 
at Chicago,” he added, “the rep- 
resentatives of publishers far out- 
numbered those of advertising 
agencies.” This condition, he ex- 
plained, does not result favorably 
to the agencies, for the reason 
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More Than 
,000 
Sunday 








5c. DAILY 
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10c. SUNDAY 





60,000 PREDICTED FOR YEAR’S 
AUDIENCE AT COOKING SCHOOL 


NEW FEATURES ARE 
AID TO ADVERTISERS 


A the rate The Los Angeles 
Examiner is packing ’em in at 
its new School of Household Eco- 
nomics, more than 60,000 women 
will see and hear demonstrations 
if foodstuffs and other household 
products within a year! 

Attracted by the unusual fea- 
tures that The Examiner has pro- 
vided for its “students,” women 
are flocking to the classes every 
Tuesday and Thursday in numbers 
that create an overflow, in some in- 
stances, of as high as 1,000 people. 

Chefs of international repute ap- 
pear at the school and show how 
they make the dishes that make 
country club members and exclu- 
sive hotel guests smack their lips. 
Prudence Penny herself is always 
there, directing affairs, and hold- 
ing open-house afterward: Auto- 
graphed recipe cards are given out 
to all attending. Experts on every 
phase of household activity are 





Better than One 
to a Family! 


HERE’S one circulation West 
of Chicago that 
ualifying adjective. 
os Angeles Sunday 
with more than 425,000 copies! 
That’s one copy to every 3.17 
ople in the Los eles trad- 
ng area, which is a greater ratio 
of coverage than any other large 
newspaper in America shows in 
relation to its market, with the 
exception of the Kansas City 
territory, where the population 
is about half as great. 
Incidentally, we're now ex- 
ceeding the other morning paper 
in Los Angeles by 56,765 copies 
every week-day, and by 210,154 
on Sundays. And that’s a pretty 
good-sized crowd to deliberately 
overlook! Don’t do it! 











slated to be on the programs sched- 
uled for the near future. 

It’s a tie-up that food manufacturers 
can’t afford to overlook in America’s 
fifth greatest market, and wealthiest per 
capita buying territory in the world! 

Examiner food advertisers know good 
cooperation and they get it here. 








They Want to Know How to Use Your Products! 
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that the board of directors of the 
Bureau is influenced to a consid- 
erable extent by the action of the 
conventions, and when the agencies 
are not adequately represented the 
board may receive a biased im- 
pression of their desires and in- 
terests. Mr. Harn also forcibly 
expressed the opinion that agen- 
cies were not making full and 
proper use of A. B. C. reports. 
In speaking of the proper use of 
A. B. C. reports, he emphasized 
the necessity of analyzing the 
figures reported in them. The 
largest circulation is not always 
the best,” he said. “Sometimes 
small circulations are better for 
the purpose of the advertiser and 
cheaper. Buying large circulation 
merely is like buying so many 
pounds of dogs. You get what 
you pay for; but if you happen 
to want spaniels and fox terriers 
only, you get very few of the 
kind you want and many others 
that you have no use for. A man- 
ufacturer who uses large quanti- 
ties of a certain kind of acid does 
not order any old kind of acid. 
He specifies the particular kind 
of acid he wants, and after de- 
livery he goes to some trouble and 
expense to determine by scientific 
analysis that the product is just 
what he ordered. It is the same 
with coal and a great many other 
commodities, and the same prin- 
ciple applies when you buy cir- 
culation. The whole story is not 
told by circulation figures and 
rates.” 

Mr. Harn then analyzed vari- 
ous methods used by publishers to 
gain circulation and showed their 
influence on reader interest and 
advertising value. 


In the same address the speaker’ 


discussed the question of publish- 
ers’ statements and Audit Bureau 
statements. He suggested that 
publishers’ statements be pre- 
served and carefully checked 
against Audit Bureau statements by 
agencies in order to establish every 
publisher’s “statement credit.” In 
explaining this recommendation he 
said that if an agent received a 
check from the client for money 
due, and if the check was returned 
from the bank marked “no funds,” 
the agent would logically with- 
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hold future credit until the client 
had re-established an adequate f.- 
nancial standing. The same ruk 
should be applied to publishers 
statements, and by checking them 
with later Bureau audits the agency 
could easily establish the value of 
publishers’ statements in every in- 
stance. 


“How to Help 
the Small Advertiser 
Grow Big” 


FORMULA on how an ai- 
vertising agency can help 
the small advertiser grow big and 
continue to keep the account wa 
given to the agency convention by 
David M. Botsford, vice-president 


.of the Botsford-Constantine Com- 


pany, after he had told the story 
of development of a specific ac- 
count by his agency. The formula 
for making a small account grow 
big, as he gave it to the conven- 
tion, was: 

“Make sure they have the right 
sales plan. Know the weaknesses 
as well as the strength in the 
client's sales organization. 

“Keep in touch with the sales 
in all territories. By doing this, 
you will be able to discuss plans 
and overcome objections based on 
facts about the advertiser’s selling 
operations. 

“Always be interested in sales. 
Look failure for results squarely 
in the face. Success will take care 
of itself. Apply the successes of 
one territory in meeting the fail- 
ures of another territory. 

“To develop the account, sug- 
gest ‘new worlds to conquer’ and 
outline practical ways of testing 
the potential of these new fields. 
We have started several of our 
clients in foreign advertising by 
following this practice.” 

The job of holding an account 
after it has grown big, Mr. Bots- 
ford frankly admitted, was an en- 
tirely different job. The big point 
in the job of holding the account 
in his own words is to “Have the 
vision and ambition for your 
clients that they should have for 
themselves.” 

Among other definite sugges 
tions for forestalling competition 
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—dress and the manner of wearing it, yes, but mo sur 

the manner of living, the polish of an age-old cul 
the subtle suggestion of smartness in gesture, voice, and c: 
which creates a personality. 


ge is where fashion is made. Fashion in its broad # its Stz 


its Fa: 
aft 
to 
All this is quickly grasped and made her own by the capable th each 


eternally teminine American woman. conn t 


The observer going here, there, and everywhere, from one enjgat the ; 
the country to the other, sees in the small town near the Canagfisi 
border, or the small city on the Gulf of Mexico, American wom 

and girls who would look—and feel—at home on Fifth Ave 


¥ , , J 


Wherever she is, the American woman is not only well dre: 
but she reflects the progressive, colorful spirit of the times. 
has shattered old chains, thrust aside old customs, to make 
ways for herself, and to take from everywhere the best it offe 
thought, customs—dress. 


Among her counselors are the modern magazines, and non 
wise and usable as Good Housekeep 


Just as Good Housekeeping built 
foundations deep in its many-sided 
vices, sO its interests are wide : 


@ —its fiction reflects the life of ours 
eration, 


@ — its special articles deal with our p 
lems, civic and social, in a w4 
human way, 


© — its sMustrations paint vividly rom 
and reality, 
@ — its Institute, with its Department 


base Cookery and Household Enj 
Paris evening clothes, at home . : : 
wherever they find themselves eering, is admittedly the authogprk and 
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its Studio of Furnishings and Decorations brings beauty of 
surroundings within everyone's reach, 


its Fashions, which the discriminating ase, and return month 
after month, and year after year, to use again, bring Paris 
to the shop around the corner. 


th each steamer, and at certain seasons each day by cable, comes 
news from our Paris office—2 Rue de la Paix—not only of 
at the great dressmakers are showing, but better, what the 
isians are wearing. Of the many modes launched there are a 
y which become the accepted fashion. 


s this fashion—not the try-outs, but the eventual fashion—that 
bod Housekeeping’s experts present, putting into the fashion 
ures more than the lines of the dress—the atmosphere of the style. 


tto present a mere picture, however good, is not enough. Good 
usekeeping goes a step farther. It puts the actual clothes, the 
, the dress, the shoes, the stockings, the gloves, the lingerie, 
} powder, the perfume, within the reach of women everywhere. 


dhow? It works with the great industries which are the creators 


BE distributors of these articles. 


uilt 


ed 


nt 


Eni 


Of 


the time our Paris Director sees new 
des, American manufacturers see the 
e new modes. With all the speed of a 
ed-mad age, this mode—the hat or dress, 
perfume or shoe—is presented in the 
w York shops, its adaptation under a 
de-marked name is shown throughout 
F country everywhere, and is simultane- 


Pz 


bod Housekeeping then— = oes 
EFNGE | 


touch its French pages, shows the mod- Good Housekeepi 

| A ‘ood Housekeeping suggests 
being worn by smart women in New  fivicthese smart clothes by 
rk and Paris—the models which the  ¢rade-mark in Kankakee. 
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season will prove to be the mode of the year. 


Through its New York Shopping Service it illustrates the « 
the dress or hat of the season from smart New York shop; 
offers to buy for those who wish it. So far, in 1927 alone, § 
women have used this service. And each month, and each 
to those who use this service ever and over, others are ; 


Through its Trade-Marked Service—the greatest of all 

Housekeeping’s influence cannot be computed, since it run; 
figures we cannot know. It suggests to a million and a half rg 
that they buy in their own town, from the nearest dealer, the | 
dress— bearing a certain trade name—which we illustrate. 
trade name we recommend, not only knowing it ourselve 
knowing the guarantee of a reliable manufacturer lies behi 
and that with it go the smart new lines of the Paris mode. 


e DVERTISERS should find the foregoing especially 
significant. Through these editorial services Good 
Housekeeping creates an influence most favorable to the 

sale of trade-marked wearing apparel, hosiery, lingerie, 
perfumes, face powders—all the accessories of smart dress. 


Manufacturers of these goods are finding it more and 
more profitable to advertise in Good Housekeeping. In 
fact, during the first six months of 1927 Good House- 
keeping was a close second in the number of advertisers 
of textiles and wearing apparel using the leading monthly 
women’s publications. 


This increasing recognition is but natural. Of all maga- 
zines, not one does more to convince American women 
that the most dependable products are the advertised 
brands of American manufacturers. Good Housekcep- 
ing’s contribution to the greater success of advertising 
is the unstinted good-will of its 1,500,000 readers. 










GOopD HOUSEKEEPI 


CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANC 
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from other agencies, Mr. Botsford 
made the following recommenda- 
tion: 

“Put the suggestions you should 
constantly be making in writing. 
In that way they will be taken 
more seriously—and remembered 
longer when brought to light by a 
ompeting agency.” 





Four-Color 
Standardization Is 
Assured 


HE standardization of the 

four colors used in four-color 
process printing is now definitely 
assured, according to a_ report 
made by Joseph M. Farrell of 
The Blackman Company, who is 
chairman of the Mechanical Pro- 
duction Commission of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies. The movement to ob- 
‘ain the standardization of four- 
color process printing was started 
some years ago. In this move- 
ment the agency association has 
worked shoulder to shoulder with 
the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts and the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. 





365 QUESTIONNAIRES 


In the early part of this year 
Mr. Farrell sent questionnaires to 
165 publishers of general maga- 
zines and to more than 200 trade 
publications. He was able to re- 
port to the convention that 163 of 
the 165 publishers of general 
magazines replied in favor of 
adopting the standard colors and 
that more than 150 trade publica- 
tions were likewise in favor of 
those colors. 

After giving these facts at the 
annual convention of the agency 
associaticn in Washington last 
week, Mr. Farrell made the fol- 
lowing statements: 

‘Our next step will be to send 
a letter to each of our members 
asking how far in advance of 
closing .dates they order their 
four-color plates, and in~ their 
opinion, what date should be set 
for the magazines to start using 
these colors. This is important, 
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as we shall have to work out our 
plans with the magazines so as to 
agree with the production sched- 
ule of the agencies. Naturally we 
do not want to set a date for the 
magazines to start putting these 
colors into effect, and then find 
out that some of our members 
have proved up four-color plates 
using the old colors. 

“In this letter we shall also ask 
them if they think it is a good 
plan to have one date for all 
magazines to start using our 
standard colors. 

“After we have received replies 
from the agencies—we will then 
write to each publisher asking him 
if that particular month meets 
with his approval. No definite 
date can possibly be arrived at 
until we work out the production 
schedule to the complete satisfac- 
tion of both our members and the 
publishers. 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


“The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts is planning to print 
a book covering the Standardiza- 
tion of Four Colors from every 
angle. Some of our members 
think this book will be invaluable 
to us when we start proving our 
plates in the four colors. We are, 
however, not going to hold up our 
plans in arriving at a starting 
date for these colors—for the 
publication of this book—but I 
feel that the American Institute 
will be about ready with their 
book when we announce our start- 
ing date. When this book is pub- 
lished we plan to issue a detailed 
report as to its advantages and 
why every one of us should own a 
copy.” 

In concluding his report, Mr. 
Farrell made the following state- 
ment : 

“There is no doubt that we 
know exactly today where we 
stand with each publisher—some- 
thing that we never did know be- 
fore and I strongly urge all our 
members to keep continually talk- 
ing standardization of colors to 
the engravers and the publishers. 
This is by far the best means we 
have at our disposal of keeping 
the matter alive.” 





Better Business Bureaus Help Swat 
Fake Charity Advertising 


Work of Philadelphia Bureau Is Descriptive of What Is Being Done to 
Checkmate Charity Advertising Swindlers 


O branch of advertising 

escapes the undermining in- 
fluence of charity advertising. The 
money which shrewd and often un- 
scrupulous solicitors pry away 
from an appropriation, buys just 
so much dead wood. This would 
be harmful enough to advertising 
if the evil stopped here, which it 
doesn’t. 

It injects itself into every 
reckoning of the yields of the ad- 
vertising dollar. The money paid 
to slacker publications, seldom 
segregated from the total adver- 
tising appropriation, discounts the 
returns of carefully chosen invest- 
ments in responsible mediums. 

Advertising managers are alive 
to this situation. That is why an 
article entitled “I Swat Charity 
Advertising and Save Some 
Money,” in the July 21 issue of 
Printers’ INK, by an advertising 
manager, quickly brought a re- 
sponse from another. While in 
agreement, the second advertising 
manager recommended a_ diplo- 
matic turndown. His sentiment is 
expressed in the title of the second 
article, “Put on a Velvet Glove 
Before You Swat Charity Adver- 
tising,” in the August 11 issue. These 
two discussions stimulated a third 
reader to express his viewpoint, 
which was covered in “The Iron 
Hand vs. the Velvet Glove in 
Handling Charity Advertising So- 
licitors,” in the issue of Septem- 
ber 1. 

When these charity solicitors 
call, armed with credentials from 
recognized citizens in the com- 
munity and copies of orders from 
influential concerns which have 
been hoodwinked, it is not always 
an easy matter for the advertising 
manager to turn thumbs down on 
the solicitation. For this reason it 
is important that advertising man- 
agers have advance information on 
the many propositions that are 


being peddled around, especially 
those which are _ out-and-out 
swindles. 


The need for giving advertisers 
such a service has become one of 
the major functions of Better 
Business Bureau work. It is 
recognized by organized advertis- 
ing that advertising needs to be 
protected from those who grab the 
mantle of legitimate publishing to 
cloak their fly-by-night space sell- 
ing schemes. 

The method followed by the 
Philadelphia Better Business Bu- 
reau is somewhat typical of the 
general plan. Hugh Smith, man- 
ager, sent Printers’ INK an out- 
line of the plan after he had read 
the previously mentioned series of 
articles on charity advertising. 

“We have read each one of the 
articles with great interest,” writes 
Mr. Smith. “We feel that they 
should be of great benefit to busi- 
ness executives. We appreciate 
your good interest in this matter 
and feel that continued publicity 
along the lines that you have 
started is one of the best remedies 
in combating this particular evil.” 


WARNING BULLETINS 


Periodically, warning bulletins 
are sent out to bureau members, 
relating to irregular mediums. 
Take fake labor publications, for 
instance, the subject of one bulle- 
tin. Fraudulent solicitors, purport- 
ing to represent the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, endeavored to sell space 
to shippers, inferring that such 
contributions would assure prefer- 


‘ential service or special favors. 
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A complete statement from the 
railroad is reported, condemning 
the scheme as fraudulent and ask- 
ing for co-operation in nailing 
down those making such false 
statements. 

W. G. Lee, president of the 
Grand Lodge of Brotherhood Rail- 
road Trainmen, condemns these 
schemes in another statement, ad- 
vising that his organization has 
only one official publication which 
never solicits advertising. 

The directory swindle is an old 
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and — 


| GREAT NORTHERN RY. 


“Clean —cool—scenic —over 1200 cinderless 
miles behind giant electric and oil burning 
locomotives — the longest cinderless mileage 
: of any railway in the Northwest — 


| NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


f Finest Train to Pacific Northwest” 





During fifteen years in which you have 
, read of the wonders of Glacier Park, and 
other places along the route, Great 
Northern Railway has contributed to this 
“ advertising agency’s notable record for 
e long retention of accounts — proof posi- 
tive of service profitable to the client. 


a, 





McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
- DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 

se 228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE . 
CHICAGO 
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game. Any attempt to work it in 
Philadelphia ought surely to be 
nipped in the bud following one 
bulletin which is an elaborate and 
thorough exposure of the shady 
methods used in trapping victims. 

By means of “request for infor- 
mation” letters or offers of free 
listings in these alleged directories, 
signatures are obtained. These 
innocent forms are altered into ad- 
vertising contracts. The bulletin 
outlines each step in detail and 
carries illustrations of an innocent 
circular and its transformation into 
an apparently bona fide contract. 

Other bulletins deal with actual 
cases coming to the attention of 
the bureau and report arrests of 
fraudulent operators and their 
court convictions. Members of the 
Philadelphia bureau, in common 
with the members of other local 
bureaus, are constantly kept posted 
on what is going on in the realm 
of advertising high-binders. 

Pointers are given by those be- 
hind the Better Business Bureau 
movement to guide advertisers in 
dealing with charity solicitations. 
These state: 

Never promise to buy advertising 
space, tickets, merchandise, or to con- 
tribute to a charitable cause over the 
telephone until you have verified the 
identity of the party calling you. 
Seemingly legitimate schemes are often 
handled by the “advertising high- 
binder.” ever contribute money to an 
unknown solicitor who comes to you 
with the statement that Mr. ........ m 
a leading citizen, Government officer, 
or city official, asked him to call on 
you personally and secure your assis- 

ce. 

Never buy advertising in so-called 
veteran or labor publications, or sub- 
scribe to a charity unless it has been 
properly investigated and the facts per- 
taining to its activities have been 
placed at your disposal. 7 . 

The bureau is constantly getting in- 
quiries regarding solicitations of both 
charitable and advertising agencies and 
feels that some caution on the part of 
the donor or purchaser is absolutely 
necessary. Make use of your bureau 
by investigating before investing. Your 
call may be the first received on a par- 
ticular solicitation and it may mean 
the saving of thousands of dollars to 
the community. 


The bureaus are always at the 
service of advertisers. They an- 
swer hundreds of inquiries and 
help the advertiser to decide, un- 
mistakably, when to give the 
charity solicitor the iron hand. 
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Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the importance of fol- 
lowing the bureau’s request to in- 
form it immediately when a solici- 
tation is broached. As it suggests, 
the call may be the first inkling 
that the bureau will have of some 
new slacker outfit. This co-opera- 
tion is most essential as it forms 
the keystone which makes this 
work of the bureau valuable to 
advertising. 


Agrees That Food Stores Will 
Supplant Grocery Stores 


Puentx Cueese Corporation 
New Yorxk 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

For a long time I have given a great 
deal of thought to the future of retailing 
of food products, have watched the 
growth of the chain store and the add- 
ing by the present ae om 
o products, and agree with Mr. 
Dale [October 6 issue, page 115] that 
the future will be food stores and not 
grocery stores. 

I have visited many retail establish- 
ments in all parts of the United States, 
Canada and Europe, and believe that 
department food stores, including all va- 
rieties of foods, will become much more 
general as time goes on, and be popular 
with the public. 

There are a number of these depart- 
ment food stores in certain sections of 
the country today, and everyone so far 
as I am able to learn, is exceedingly 
popular and successful. They naturally 
cannot begin to cover residential dis- 
tricts to the same extent as the present 
chain grocery store, but as these food 
stores grow they would naturally oper- 
ate within given radii and prove success- 
ful, but for some time in the larger 
cities they would probably not take the 
place of the neighborh stores of the 
present chain operations. 

The development of these food stores 
will undoubtedly be worked out by the 
outstanding chain operators, they are 
gradually working to larger stores and 
toward departmentizing. 

I think Mr. Dale in his article cov- 
ered his subject well. 

J. F. Warrtney, 
President. 








Bergdorf-Goodman Account 
with Ray D. Lillibridge 
The Bergdorf & Goodman Company, 
New York, couturiers and furriers, has 
ase its advertising account with Ray 
D. Lillibridge, Inc., New York adver- 

tising agency. 





New Business at Atlantic City 


_ John B. Carr has started an adver- 
tising business at Atlantic City, N. J. 
under his own name. He was formerly 
with Gormley-Smith-Pefier, Inc. 
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“We've got to have 
Coverage!” | | 


J 

Pity the poor salesman. t 
The boss is tearing into him be- 

cause he didn’t cover his territory T 


thoroughly. 





The big chief discovered sixteen 
dealers the salesman hadn’t called on. 





“We've got to have coverage,” says 
he sternly; “things are changing so 
fast nowadays that you never can tell 
where your business is coming from.” 
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GOOD HARDWARE is a tireless 
salesman that you never have to call 
up on the carpet. Every month it 
covers every hardware dealer and every 
hardware jobber in the United States 
—always on the job wherever there 
is any business to be had. 


It is a friendly salesman, too—al- 
ways bringing helpful ideas and sug- 
gestions that the hardware dealer is 
glad to listen to—always telling the 
hardware dealer about merchandise 
under the most favorable circum- 
stances — when his buyer’s attitude is 
gone, when he is in a mood to listen 
and to act. 


And this complete coverage costs 
less per thousand —much less—than 
you have to pay in any other publica- 
tion for spotty distribution. 

TRADE DIVISION 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING Ginecaey 
79 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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$375,000% 


to 


ADVERTISE 
LOUISVILLE 


OVED by a pardonable pride in 

Louisville’s Growth and Progress, 
her citizens have subscribed the above 
amount to broadcast the story. 





Could better evidence of this Market’s 
splendid prosperity be asked? Could 
more concrete proof of the high type of 
its citizenship be needed ? 


In this Big, Growing Market, 


these Big, Growing Papers 
alone offer Complete Coverage! 


Over 166,000 Daily 
Over 135,000 Sunday 


Che Conrier-Zonrnal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Member of the 100,000 Group 


of American Cities 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S. C, BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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A Way to Lower Distribution 
Costs? 





A Chain-Store Manager Gives His Solution to Manufacturers 


An Interview by A. H. Deute with 


Sidney Rabinovitz 


General Manager, The Economy Stores of Boston 


“ A BEAR can get rich and a 
bull can get rich, but a hog 
nev er.’ 

Thus Sidney Rabinovitz, general 
manager of The Economy Stores 
of Boston, summed up his attitude 
toward life in general and the re- 
tail grocery business in particular. 

“Tt seems to me,” he continued, 
“that the one thing which will 
have most study and where the 
most can be accomplished in the 
next ten years is in the develop- 
ment of better understanding be- 
tween the chain-store operators 
and the manufacturers or pro- 
ducers.” 

This remark helps to explain 
what he had in mind when he 
made the startling and somewhat 
cryptic statement at the beginning 
of this article. 

“If the chain-store method of 
distribution is to grow, then it 
must give a constantly improved 
service. It must constantly prove 
its right to live on the basis of 
economy. This economy must not 
only be in evidence in the actual 
operating costs of the chains, but 
also in the operating costs of 
manufacturers and producers as 
they are influenced through selling 
to the consuming public through 
chain-store systems. 

“I know a certain item which 
sells over Our counters at around 
20 cents a package. That price 
gives us a very narrow margin of 
profit—but we sell it at that price 
because its turnover is excellent 
and, in the long run, we are satis- 
fied. Considering our investment 
in this product, we make a suit- 
able return on it in spite of the 
fact that the profit per unit of 
sale is but about a half of what 
we make on a can of white cher- 
ries, for instance. This is the com- 
monly accepted chain-store method 
of figuring profits. 





“Now let us look at the pro- 
ducer of this item. 

“It is not hard to get quite 
accurate figures on the cost of his 
raw materials and the packages he 
uses. It is not difficult to get a 
good estimate on his cost of pro- 
duction. He says that he must 
have a long gross margin because 
of ‘sales resistance’ which he must 
overcome. 

“Now, the chain-store systems 
have been able to overcome the 
consumer resistance on a great 
many articles by doing away with 
wastéful retail practices. In that 
way, buying has been stimulated 
and turnover made possible. Is it 
not possible that manufacturers 
and producers may find that the 
so-called sales resistance will dis- 
appear once they have removed 
some of the causes for it? The 
product I have in mind is an ex- 
cellent one but it does compel the 
consumer to pay a Yelatively high 
price. Many consumers are forced 
to be on the constant lookout for 
something else which will serve 
their purpose. In our stores, we 
note constantly the sales resis- 
tance which is due to a relatively 
high price. People can buy two or 
three other items, mix them to- 
gether, and produce something 
which many find acceptable. It 
may not be up to the quality of 
the branded product but it serves 
the purpose and it means a saving 
of some 5 cents. In that difference 
lies much of the sales resistance. 

“This manufacturer is spending 
that 5 cents and then some besides 
to overcome the sales resistance 
which the demanding of it en- 
genders. In other words, he does, 
to a large extent, make his own 
resistance and then has to spend 
the money which he is charging to 
fight the resistance which this 
charge creates. It seems rather a 








vicious circle which tends to slow 
up business. 

“In this particular case, the 
manufacturer is obliged to double, 
in round numbers, his actual fac- 
tory cost, to get the price at 
which he sells. In other words, 
he doubles the cost on the factory 
floor because that sum is what he 
needs to show him a reasonable 
profit and overcome resistance. I 
wonder how much resistance this 
method builds up. I daresay it is 
considerable because every day I 
see people buying the lower-price 
ingredients and working out sub- 
stitutes. 

“The time will no doubt come 
when the manufacturer will learn 
what the chain stores learned 
years ago—that the best way to 
speed up business is to get a good, 
desirable piece of goods as accept- 
able as possible to the greatest 
number of pocketbooks.” 

There are many manufacturers, 
as Mr. Rabinovitz intimates, who 
refuse to see that their high cost 
of developing business is forcing 
them to get a longer and longer 
gross margin, which in turn 
causes more and more sales re- 
sistance, which in turn runs the 
selling cost per unit still higher 
and the profit still smaller and 
makes the manufacturer think still 
more of getting a still higher 
price to offset the high cost to sell 
and so we go round and round 
and round. 

One day I talked about this to 
a manufacturer and he said to 
me: “We have to do it because 
we can’t look to anybody to sell 
our goods except our own organ- 
ization and this sort of thing costs 
money. Now, if chain stores were 
really sellers and brand builders, 


we might not have to do the job 


that they ought to be doing!” 

I told Mr. Rabinovitz of the 
conversation and went on to ex- 
plain in greater detail. 

Consider the great number of 
private brand items which chain 
stores have put out in competition 
with the manufacturers’ brands 
which they have had in their 
stores. Most of these chain- 
store private brands have been of 
good quality. Sometimes they 


have been offered for something 
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less than the manufacturers’ brands 
But aside from an occasional rare 
exception, chain stores have not 
made real headway or profits with 
them. That is one thing which 
makes many a manufacturer feel 
there is no brand building ability 
in the chains. 

“Tt is true that the chain stores, 
on the whole have not been suc- 
cessful with private brands,” re- 
plied Mr. Rabinovitz. “This ap- 
plies to items they have bought 
under their own labels and items 
they have manufactured them- 
selves. 

“But while they have not been 
really successful, from a_ profit 
standpoint, the fact remains that 
they have sold great quantities of 
these items and in many cases 
have cut materially into the manv- 
facturers’ sales. While they may 
not have done themselves much 
good, they have proved very ex- 
pensive and annoying competition 
to the manufacturers. 


CONSUMER MUST PAY MORE 


“The manufacturers have, in most 
instances, tried to combat this by 
doing more and more aggressive 
advertising and sales work. But 
in many cases they have let their 
costs and therefore their selling 
prices mount in exact proportion 
to the increased efforts, so that 
the increased costs have nullified 
any advantages which may have 
accrued through increased efforts. 
The consumer has been asked to 
pay more and that has caused con- 
sumers to use less of that product. 
The effort of these manufacturers 
doubtless has made more demand 
and created a desire to buy, but 
there are many instances where it 
has on the other hand made it less 
and less possible to buy liberally, 
even after the wish to do so was 
created. 

“So we see the manufacturer 
and the chain in a tremendous and 
wasteful form of competition, 
forcing costs higher and _ higher, 
raising prices accordingly and let- 
ting the very thing which they 
hoped would build business act as 
a deterrent to business. 

“The Economy Stores of Bos- 
ton have constantly gone on the 
assumption that retailing is a busi- 
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ness. In our life-time we will not 
sec it reduced to an exact science. 
It probably never will be. So it 
seems that the best a retailing in- 
stitution can do is give 100 per 
cent of its effort to the business 
of retailing. 

“We look upon ourselves purely 
and simply as retail distributors. 
We think that the fact that in this 
we are really pioneers is making 
it more difficult to render the ser- 
vice we could render, if manufac- 
turers were in tune with this 
theory. We see great sums of 
money put into sales efforts to 
force us to buy and‘in turn to 
force our customers to buy. In 
many a case, these customers of 
ours cannot buy as liberally as 
they would like to buy because 
they must figure the cost. It seems 
a shame to spend 5 cents to tell 
a woman that she wants an article, 
when she knows very well she 
wants it, but when that 5 cents is 
added on to the price she must 
pay, then it means she must use 
the product very sparingly. 


DO AWAY WITH NEEDLESS EXPENSE 


“The manufacturer has built up 
a high cost of doing business, 
over and above the actual cost of 
his merchandise and the addition 
of a fair profit. The chain-store 
man says to him, ‘Do away with 
the high cost of selling. Do a 
decent amount of good, sensible 
advertising to tell the consuming 
public about your product, but 
there you should stop. And thus 
you will save a great deal of 
money. Now, pass that saving on 
to the buying public in the way of 
a lowered price to the retail out- 


lets. The retail outlets have 
shown you in the past and at 
present that they have — pared 


operating costs to the minimum 
and are not going out of business 
because of it. That the high cost 
of needless selling effort could be 
squeezed out of retailing should 
demonstrate that the high cost of 
needless sales effort can be 
squeezed out of manufacturing 
and the saving passed on through 
to the consumer. And then watch 
sales resistance fade away.’ 

_ “Let us follow this through to 
its theoretical conclusion. I have 
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two competing lines in-mind. Each 
one costs us the same. At present, 
the price is $2.25 per case of 
twenty-four packages. We are re- 
tailing these two items at 10 cents. 
It will be seen that the profit over 
the counter is hardly too great. 

“Both manufacturers require 50 
cents per case for their selling ex- 
pense. This is outside of a matter 
of 10 cents a case which each 
spends for his advertising. It 
happens that in this case, the 
manufacturers are perfectly will- 
ing to give us these figures. They 
assure us that they have this sell- 
ing cost because they must main- 
tain great crews of men to call 
on all the hundreds of thousands 
of retail stores and maintain dis- 
tribution. They must have other 
men who call on all the whole- 
sale grocers and all the chain- 
store buying offices. They also 
maintain crews of women who do 
house-to-house and store demon- 
strating. And they have automo- 
biles scurrying about the country 
installing expensive window dis- 
plays for all dealers who will per- 
mit them to be installed. They 
admit frankly that they will clean 
out a dealer’s window and give it 
a good washing before they in- 
stall their own display. They ad- 
mit that it takes as long to clean 
and wash windows as it does to 
trim them. That is interesting. It 
means that half the money they 
spend for this purpose is spent for 
window cleaning and washing. I 
wonder how many careful house- 
wives realize that when they buy 
a package of either of these prod- 
ucts, they are helping to pay for 
the washing of store-keepers’ 
windows. 

“They do not do this for chain 
stores because chain-store systems 
have, as a rule, their own window 
cleaning and trimming service, 
which is part of the general run- 
ning expense and comes out of the 
profits. But the woman who buys 
her product at a chain store pays 
for this washing of retail grocers’ 
windows, because window washing 
goes into the cost of doing busi- 
ness which goes into the price 
which the chain store and the job- 


ber pay. 
“What would happen if one of 
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these two concerns should stop 
this sort of thing? What would 
happen if it should simply make 
its product, advertise it as it is 
doing, eliminate 90 pen cent of 
this selling pressure and contin- 
gent expense and pass it on to 
the consuming public? To start 
with, if its competitor did not fol- 
low, the product would go to the 
consuming public for enough less 
to make it a very attractive buy. 
Nobody, of course, knows better 
than the salesmen of those two 
houses what a difference in price 
means. 

“As a matter of fact, the com- 
peting house would probably fol- 
low immediately. Then what? One 
might argue that with both of 
them on a lower basis, nothing 
would have been gained. Where 
would any additional business 
come from? 

“Well, one place is from the 
chain stores which are now busily 
engaged pushing their own brands 
or brands produced especially for 
them. Right now, those brands get 
considerable volume of business 
because they are sold, usually, 
sufficiently under the advertised 
brands to make them move. But 
with the ‘high cost of sales pres- 
sure’ removed from what are 
known as ‘standard’ lines, there 
would not be the protection under 
which these private brands now 
thrive. 

“The result would simply be 
that the manufacturer and the re- 
tail distributor would be working 
along the same lines, on the same 
basis—working with each other in- 
stead of in competition. It will 
mean that the manufacturer of 
an advertised specialty will have 
the retail distributor working with 
him and it will mean, too, that 
the advertised specialty will not 
have to ask its advertising to as- 
sume the burden of a price dif- 
ferential. 

“And that will speed up retail- 
ing. It would enable the retailer 
to eliminate lines and rid himself 
of the burden of duplication of in- 
terchangeable products. The con- 
sumer would profit because the 
producing and the distributing in- 
dustries profit.” 
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How Could Such a Compliment 
Come Amiss? 


Tue Gotpserc ADVERTISING 
Acency LimItTep 
Sypney, N. S. W., 19 Serremser, 1927. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


If you welcome a word of apprecia 
tion as much as we do, this letter will 
not come amiss. We felt prompted to 
write you a short note telling you that 
your publication is highly appreciated, 
and that its remarkably informative 
character is one which makes it a most 
popular arrival in this organization 

Ours is an agency with its ramifica- 
tions extending throughout the world. 
Our stronghold, of course, is in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, but in every 
unit of the organization our executives, 
copy men and office staff unanimously 
are enthusiastic about Printers’ Inx 
and look forward with particular eager- 
ness to its arrival. 

It is not only as a commentary upon 
advertising affairs that it is so wel- 
come but the admirable articles which 
have for so long now excited the inter- 
est of the undersigned, have proved to 
be a source of professional wisdom 
which we have found without equal any- 
where. 

It is not often that we feel impelled 
to write spontaneous letters of apprecia 
tion like this. We hope that as you 
read it you will feel, at any rate, some 
satisfaction from the fact that we have 
done so. 

Frank Go.pserc, 
Governing Director. 





Changes on Condé Nast Staff 


W. Clark Prissey has taken charge of 
the advertising promotion department of 
the Condé Nast Publications, New York. 
He has been Eastern advertising man- 
ager of ae Fair, a Nast periodical 

Raymond . Welch, in addition to 
being Eastern advertising manager of 
Vogue, will also be Eastern advertising 
manager of Vanity Fair. 


Death of Robert A. Clarke 


Robert A. Clarke, vice-president ani 
— sales ‘manager of Sweet-Orr & 
ompany, Inc., New York, died October 
24, at the age of seventy. He joined 
the staff of Sweet-Orr & Company in 





.1880, becoming sales manager in 1897. 


When the firm was incorporated in 
1913, he was elected vice-president i: 
charge of sales, which position he held 
until his death. 


A. E. Whitehill Joins 
Reimers & Osborn 


A. E. Whitehill, formerly gener:l 
sales manager of Cleveland & White- 
hill, Newburgh, N. Y., manufacturers of 
men’s clothing, has joined the staff of 
Reimers & Fad Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as an account ex- 
ecutive. 
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Have You Been 
Waiting Fifty Years? 














A recent survey of the lives of 
four hundred noted men of 
modern times reveals that they 
did their best work from the age 
of fifty onward. 


Perhaps you have been waiting 
until we “grew up” before en- 
trusting us with your exacting 
printing requirements. 


Now that we are in the second 
year of our second half century, 
and doing the best work ever 
turned out at the Goldmann 
plant, you need wait no longer. 


When may we hear from you? 


Ssane Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK. ANY WORTH 9430 
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One Of America’s 
Major Markets 


With a population of 1,254,000 (based on 
A. B. C. trading territory figures) The Booth 
Newspaper Area becomes one of America’s 
leading markets. 

It is exceeded in size by only 10 others in the 
whole United States and in point of economical 
coverage ranks even higher. 

Being divided into eight natural centers, it is 
possible to use a smaller sales crew with full 
effect and thus obtain the benefits of a great 
metropolitan market at a much smaller distri- 
bution cost. 
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Concentrated Circulation 


overage 


The Booth Newspapers 
fer a very complete 
vening newspaper cov- 
rage with a net paid 
Haily average circulation 


nf over 260,000 concen- . 


rated in the cities, towns * 


pnd adjacent farming 
ommunities around these 
right centers. 

The Booth Newspaper 
s the only newspaper in 
seven of these cities, and 
it is the dominant paper 
in the eighth. 

In the territory consti- 
uting the Booth News- 
paper Area and reached 
only through the Booth 


Newspapers is concen- 


Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Daily Times 


|. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 


trated the true buying 
power of Michigan out- 
side of Detroit. 


Seventy-three percent 
of the income tax payers 
in the cities outside of 
Detroit live in this area, 
and the greater share of 
the retail outlets are like- 
wise to be found here. 


Write any Booth news- 
paper for a copy of 
“The Michigan Market’ 


Saginaw Daily News 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Times News 


J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 
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mentioned?” asked the president. —— 
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The Three Circles—been at it every month for 100 4 ind 
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Selling Nameless Candy Bars 





Cutting Our Line from Fifty-Eight Named Bars to Eight Numbered 
Bars Resulted in Quadrupling in Sales 


As told to Mandus E. Bridston 


By John Dudley Roberts 


Sales Manager, Imperial Candy Company, Seattle 


UST why it is commonly be- 
J lieved that consumers like to be 
befuddled with a lot of names 
meaning intrinsically the same 
thing, I don’t know. Advertisers 
seem to enjoy thinking up new 
names for old products. 

This is particularly 
true of the bar candy 
industry. Candy manu- 
facturers seemingly try 
to outdo each other in 
thinking up new and 
freak names for their 
rroducts. But the candies 
themselves remain just 
what they were before. 
Actually there are only 
about seven or eight 
standard candy com- 
binations, in spite of the 
fact that you can usually 
find a dozen vari-named 
wrappers for every 
whip center, nougat or 
mint wafer put out by 
a candy manufacturer. 
A mint wafer is a mint 
wafer no matter what 


you call it, be it a 
“Gazooter” or a “Hey 
Oscar !” 


Realizing this, a few years ago 
we decided to drop names and sell 
ur bars by number. 

It was a little less than two 
years ago when we paused to take 
stock of our 5-cent bar candy 
line. We had fifty-eight varieties 
| five-cent Société bars—and 
public taste pivoted on just about 
eight combinations. Our sales 
records told us_ that plainly, 
while our production records and 
ur inventories and our wrapper 
stocks told us just as plainly that 
manufacturing fifty-eight candy 
bars involved no little expense. 

In the candy manufacturing 
business, you know, just like it is 
in making overalls or anything 
else, the big cost item is in jump- 
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THIS CANDY RACK PLAYED AN 


ing from one kind of “batch” to 
another—and we were surely doing 
a lot of. this useless “jumping” 
when we had our fifty-eight 


variety line. 
We 


decided to follow the cue 





IMPORTANT PART IN 
PUTTING ACROSS THE 1-8 LINE 


given us by consumer acceptance. 
We reduced our 5-cent bar line to 
just eight varieties—the eight con- 
fection combinations that the pub- 
lic palate approved. For instance, 
you always favor a chewy nougat 
bar yourself, but you’ve observed 
that your stenographer relishes a 
crunchy nut concoction in between 
erasures, while Junior absolutely 
demands a peanut crisp combina- 
tion. 

Anyway, we caught ‘the right 
pulsation when we put our ear to 
the ground, for we merchandised 
325 per cent more of this eight- 
variety line in nine months than 
we had sold of the fifty-eight va- 
riety line the entire twelve-month 
period preceding. More than that, 
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in two years’ time our bar line has 
mounted from 7 per cent to 20 per 
cent of our sales volume. 

A person doesn’t have to be in 
the candy business to have some 
idea how a new bar is put on the 
market. I asked a friend of mine 
about this, just to 
get the layman 
viewpoint. Here is 
what I was told: 


“Oh, the candy 24 
manufacturer de- | tomer 
cides he wants to ) merry 
“ . ection. Get 
give his sales one today— 


you'll want 
two tomorrow! 


volume an alpen- 


stock every now 
and then, so he 
buys a lot of nice 
colored wrappers, 
thinks of a new 
name, and tells us 
what a_ wonder- 


ful new bar he 
has made for us. 
He probably calls 
it Can’t Elope or 
Perfect Pep, and 
he spends a pile 
of advertising dol- 
lars to make us 
remember to ask 
for it by name. 
Then when all the 
excitement has 
died down on the 
new bar, the candy 
man decides his 
business needs an- 
other alpen-stock— 
another new wrap- 
per and name.” 3 
Deciding to 

manufacture just the eight bars 
was a simple matter, particularly 
as we rightly foresaw’ the 
simplification in purchasing prob- 


TWO OF THE 
VERTISEMENTS 


lems, the saving in manufacturing . 


process, the reduction of wrapper 
cost, etc. However, we had to 
convince our salesmen and our 
dealers that this was what the 
public wanted. 

This brings me to the hub of 
this story—numbers. We didn’t 
ask our consumers to remember to 
ask for Charlie Boy or Little Miss 
Muffet or Zipper—we merely gave 
them a uniform Société wrapper, 
imprinted with a number and a 
or two-line description of 


one- 
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the confection contained therein— 
“Nut Crisp Crunch,” “Mint 
Wafer,” and so on. We gave them 
the kinds of candy they wanted. 
and we not only sold a customer 
his favorite Société nougat, “No 


2,” but No. 2 sold No. 4, and 
No. 5 sold No. 7, 
Our sales curve 
leaves no doubt 
about that. Num- 
bers are easy to 
remember. The 


youngsters in 
school —and_ they 
constitute an im- 
pressive candy- 
buying public— 
thought the num- 
bered candy was 
a great idea. 
“Gimme a 4 today 
—I had 3 yester- 
day !” 

We called it our 
1 to 8 line. It 





A Mint-Water 4 

patty--delicate was this number 

and creamy- idea which —en- 

dipped in cho- abled us to exploit 
: the entire line 


with one volley of 
advertising ammu- 


nition. The ad- 
vertising  depart- 
ment did some 
good number work 
when we_ were 
ready to tell the 
public about our 


tHe new merchandising 
plan. It intrigued 
with teaser copy, 
the length of our 

territory from Hawaii to Alaska, 

featuring the number motif. 


Dav Witt Like 1. 

Try 4 anp You’tt Want More 

2 Won’r Be Too Many For Sister. 
6 Is Great anv So Is 8. 


The displays got more numeri- 
cal as the campaign progressed: 
3 Won’r Be Enovucn arter You've 


Trizep 1 Tomorrow. 
Get 2 on 3 Tomorrow. 


Whether teaser copy or follow- 
up, the 1 to 8 displays appeared on 
as many different pages of the 
same edition of the newspaper. 

This advertising copy invariably 
carried the fine 


italic line—‘“At 
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Take a look over his* shoulder 












The October “Power Drive 
Issue” of Industrial Engineer- 


* He is typical of the 

14,000 readers of Indus- 
trial Engineering. He may 
be plant superintendent, 
master mechanic, chief 
electrician, or general 
manager; but whatever 
his title, under his juris- 
diction come the applica- 
tion and operation of 
electrical and associated 
mechanical systems and 
the maintenance of plant 














ing is now in the hands of its = Rog 
readers. 


Here is an outstanding issue of a business 
paper which is accepted by agency men and 
manufacturers as the most economical 
means of reaching key men who influence 
and control buying throughout industry. 


The October “Power Drive Issue” is typi- 
cal of the kind of service which /ndustrial 
Engineering is rendering the field, 


Have you seen a copy? If not, let us know 
and one will be sent you immediately. 
Address— 


Industrial Engineering 


ABC a McGraw-Hill Publication ABP 


10th Ave. at 36th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Any Handy Candy Counter.” We 
meant that, too. Of. course, we 
needed the help of the salesmen to 
bear out that statement. 

We had to convince our sales 
force and our dealers that con- 
sumer acceptance focused on eight 
candy combinations. Some of the 
salesmen didn’t believe it when we 
told them of our plans. “Why, 
we're only selling two or three 
varieties of the line to some of our 
customers now,” they emphasized. 
“What’ll it be with just eight?” 

For answer, we got out the ad- 
vance proofs of the 1-8 advertis- 
ing campaign which I have just 
described, and proceeded to show 
them the black and white of it. 
When our salesmen saw the cam- 
paign and heard our plans, they 
knew that they were going out to 
sell the entire line—eight varieties 
—not just two or three. That is 
the reason why our salesmen were 
thoroughly sold themselves when 
they went out with their lightened 
sample cases to meet the dealers. 

The lightened sample case was 
really important, as all salesmen 
know, despite the fact that some of 
the men were skeptical at first 
about the way we had solved our 
problem. Of course, it is easier to 
carry eight varieties and show 
eight varieties and sell eight varie- 
ties, than it is to do the same with 
fifty-eight. But he didn’t do the 
same with fifty-eight, and that is 
why he just sold the “two or 
three.” The dealer hasn’t time or 
inclination to permit the salesmen 
to present an extensive line, so as 
to do justice to every item. 

Before I tell how our salesmen 
verified the phrase, “For Sale at 
All Handy Candy Counters,” I 
want to mention the candy rack 
which we introduced to unify the 
1-8 line. 

Now a candy rack is not new, 
but numbered candy is. We had 
attractive metal counter racks 
ready for the 1 to 8 line, and these 
racks were presented to all dealers 
who made a purchase of sixteen 
boxes or over. This method 
served to call attention to our new 
merchandising policy. It also gave 
the salesmen an entering wedge 
when they came in with the new 
numbered bars. 
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While the teaser campaign on 
the new line was going on, the 
men were let loose on the 1-8. 
They sold it. Then, two days be- 
fore the wind-up advertising dis- 
plays broke, they ceased all selling 
activity and loaded up their cars 
with 1-8 bars and 1-8 racks. They 
verified that phrase, “For Sale at 
Any Handy Candy Counter,” by 
personally assuming the responsi- 
bility of installing the racks and 
the new line. 

The timely aid of our salesmen 
in this connection made the dealer 
cash in on our advertising while it 
was hot. No delays or putting off 
stocking the line until the first of 
next week or the last of the month, 
after the first smoke of the adver- 
tising guns had died away. 


THE RACK SIMPLIFIED SELLING 


The 1-8 rack proved to be a 
great help. It unified the line to 
a greater degree than even our ex- 
pectations. The dealer found it 
not only easier to sell but easier to 
buy. The rack barometered his 
Société 5-cent line stock without 
fail, and the brevity of the variety 
list and the manner of its selection 
enabled him to purchase candy 
sure to win consumer acceptanc: 

In other words, dealer risk was 
eliminated. I recall an instance 
where we brought out three new 
5-cent bars simultaneously. They 
were all good bars, but the public 
fancy majored on one of them. 
The manufacturer doesn’t know 
whether a new product will get 
into the winner class until the 
dealer has put it in his candy case 
It is the consumer who decides 
just what creamy goodness or 
chewy piquancy meets his taste re- 
quirements. With the 1 to 8 line, 
chosen by the public, numbered for 
easy remembrance, and unified in 
a counter rack, the dealer safely 
lays aside his measuring stick. 

I have stated that it is easier 
for the dealer to buy. It is also 
easier for the salesman to sel! 
If the dealer parrots, “Nothing 
today, I guess, Joe,” Joe knows 
better. The 1—8 rack is an ur- 
biased business indicator, which 
tells at a glance whether the dealer 
needs Nos. 1 or 2, 6 or 8. 

This rack has enabled salesmen 
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Strictly an 
Evening ‘Newspaper 


The widespread discussion among space- 
buyers about pre-dated and ante-dated news- 
papers makes it timely for the Boston Evening 
Transcript to define its position. 


The Transcript is strictly an evening news- 
paper. No edition reaches the street until 
afternoon ... and none later than 3.45, 
except occasional stock market or football 
extras. 


The Transcript is a home paper—to be read 
with interest and with thoroughness after 
dinner in the heart of the family. 


“Pre-dates” and “ante-dates” are for con- 
sumption in the Hinterland. The strictly P.M. 
circulation of the Boston Evening Transcript 
is concentrated in a natural market area. 


Beston Evening Crauscript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Soston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angelee 
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to visit the smaller towns and the 
smaller dealers. It means that the 
salesmen get bar orders worthy of 
their time investment and substan- 
tial enough to ship economically. 
It is as easy to get a “yes” or 
“no” to a $16 order as it is to a 
$1 one, and if he doesn’t make the 
grade he doesn’t lose any more 
time than he would to try to sell 
one box and fail. 

The eight bars help eacn other 
to be sales winners. Interestingly, 
before we used the rack, the lead- 
ing bar sold seven to one of the 


lowest seller of the eight. In other 


words, we sold 7,000 boxes of a 
whip center bar to 1,000 boxes of 
a chocolate dip or tender brittle. 
With the advent of the curtailed, 
stumbered line, and the display 
rack, the leader volume was but 25 
per cent over the lowest seller, but 
the sales volume of the entire 
group soared upward. 

As the four seasons roll around, 
we send out a broadside to all 
our dealers, telling them about 
the “Candy Headquarters” from 
whence come their Société candies. 
It doesn’t try to sell merchandise 
and boasts nary a coupon or return 
postcard. More than likely, it 
shows the Imperial Candy family 
posing at a picnic, or photographs 
of manufacturing operations. One 
of the broadsides, such as the one 
going out just before Easter, may 
pictorially tell the story of the So- 
ciété line—box chocolates, hard 
candies, bars, etc. 

Our solution of the “too many 
names and too long a line” problem 
could, I believe, be adopted by 
manufacturers in other lines. Why 
couldn’t a manufacturer of toilet 
goods, for instance, coax along his 
volume by reducing the bewilder- 


ing array of jars and bottles and: 


affixing simple numerical identi- 
fications ? 

I understand that the number 
idea already has been adopted by a 
perfume maker. Candy and per- 
fume are not in a class by them- 
selves. 


Gustave Rothe, for some time in 
charge of production and service of 
the Diamant Typographic Service, New 
York, has started a layout and type ad- 
visory service at New York. 


INK 


Allis-Chalmers Sales Increasé 


Sales billed by the Allis-Chal: 
Manufacturing ompany, Milwauk 
were $8,479,653 for the quarter end 
September 30, compared with $7,811,8§ 
for the corresponding quarter of 1926 
Sales billed for the first nine months 
1927 were $25,052,882 ——e $22,493, 
938 for the same period last year. 

The net profits for those periods, a 
charges, were $776,709 for the ‘hind 
oeo~ of 1927 against $925,661 for 

ird quarter of 1926; and $2,458,899 


for the nine months of 1927 compa: 
with $2,580,220 for the nine menthe 
6. 


Ford Chain Block Appoints 
G. W. Brogan, Inc. 


The Ford Chain Block Company, P' 
adelphia, manufacturer of chain hoist 
has spon’ G. W. Brogan, Inc., Tow 
son, . advertising agency, as ady 
ong | counsel. As previously renee 
o ord Chain company was bough 

P. Van _ Schaick and 
Wheeler, gf the American Chain Com 
pany. 


Nugent Joins Chicago Office 
of E. M. Burke 


F. O. Nugent, until recently with the 
St. Louis Post aNegetes, has joined ¢ 
Chicago office of M, Burke, 
publishers’ representative. 

S. P. Mahoney, who has been tran 
ferred to the New York office. 


Carl C. Magee, Editor, 
“Oklahoma News” 


Carl C. Magee has been made editor 
of the Oklahoma City Oklahoma News) 
a Scripps-Howard newspaper. He has” 
earned a wide reputation for his sem 
vices as editor of the Albuquerque New 
Mexico State Tribune. 


With Charles W. Hoyt 


Company 
Miss Amelia Hedges, 
Doubleday, Page & 
Women’s Wear Daily, 
York, has joined the copy staff of thé 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


R. S. Huffnagle Starts Ownt 


Business 
Robert S. Huftnagle, formerly with 
the Excelsior Printing Company, © 
cago, has started a printing busine 
under his own name at Chicago. 


formerly 


Stewart-Warner Reports Profit 
The Stewart-Warner Speedomet 
Corporation, Chicago, shows a net profit 
of $4,198,632, after charges, for the 
nine months ended September 30. ‘Th 
compares with $4,808,350 in the samey 

period of 1926. 
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ia MORTONS are far from wealthy. 


Nor are they at all poor. Pleasantview where they live 
is looked upon by the department stores of the nearby 
big city as an excellent hunting ground for the charge 
account. And while the Morton’s new-old house is 
hardly imposing it epecks eloquently of good and 
gracious living. 

Next month they will vam a new car of 
slightly better make than their old one. The house is 
painted every two years. The local merchants treat 
Mrs. Morton with the deference they reserve for 


known home owners and community leaders. 


|: one need only to drive past 

the Morton place to know it for what it is. 
For it has a garden—a real garden. And in 
this age as in all others that have preceded it a well- 
kept, well-planned garden is the badge of buying power. 


Sales today follow the flowers, because sales 





more and more depend for volume upon those vogues 
which really grip the great public. And garden-making 


is the newest and greatest vogue. 


te MAKE a real garden one must 


live in a detached house—a house that needs paint, 
some re-modeling, improvements of all kinds. And 
for most people to develop the desire for a garden 
they must own that home. P 

When Better Homes and Gardens struck its 
editorial keynote five years ago a million families 
were waiting for just such a magazine. They wanted 
“how-to-do-it” articles on garden-planning, on home 
building, on interior decoration, on the cooking which 
is so important a part of good living. Ninety per cent 
of this million own their own homes, 74 per cent are 
in the retail shopping areas of cities over 25,000 and 


93 per cent have electricity — 67 per cent have gas. 





a HOMES AND GARDENS since 
1922 has been the fastest growing home magazine in | 


America. 


It is healthy growth—not forced with selling ~ 


tricks nor inveigled with fiction. 

Isn’t it about time that you looked into this 
enormous vogue of the garden—perhaps the most rel 
sponsive and most responsible market in America? - 

Better Homes and Gardens reaches one in| 
every eight owned urban homes in America. . 


A MILLION CIRCULATION A MONTH 
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How to Distribute Educational 
Material to Retail Clerks 


Many Advertisers Believe Material Should Be Mailed to Each Clerk, 
but It Is Important to Keep Such Mailing Lists Up to Date 


By Ruth Leigh 


[* any discussion of printed edu- 
cational material for retail sales- 
people, the question inevitably 
arises: “It’s all right to print all 
these data for clerks, but how are 
you going to get them ‘in their 
hands?” Experiences of different 
national advertisers have involved 
so much waste of expensive mate- 
rial that the question of distrib- 
uting educational booklets or bul- 
letins tothe retail salesman is 
perplexing to most executives. 
Any concern that issues printed 
educational matter for store clerks 
has at its disposal three ways of 
placing it in the proper hands: 


1. The material can be handed. out 
personally by traveling salesmen, ser- 
vice men, traveling instructors or any 
company representative in personal 
contact with store clerks. 

2. It cam be mailed to the store, to 
the merchant, buyer or any other store 
executive for distribution to retail 
salespeople. 

3. It can be mailed personally to the 
store clerks. 


Many advertisers, without realiz- 
ing it, employ all three ways, and 
speculate on the vast amount of 
waste involved in the distribution. 


They will do better to formulate 
a definite policy in regard to plac- 
ing their educational material in 
the hands of store clerks. 

The first method, handing out 
educational. material to clerks, is 
usually carried out in somewhat 
hit-or-miss fashion by traveling 
salesmen. A man may have in 
his pocket a copy of his company’s 
retail sales manual, and if he hap- 
pens to be in conversation - with 
a store clerk, he may take a copy 
from his pocket, and hand it to 
the clerk, saying: “Here’s a handy 
little volume that will give you 
a lot of good ideas about selling 
our line.” This personal presen- 
tation is very effective, and can 
be used with considerable success 
if an advertiser makes it a definite 


policy of distribution. Certainly, 
the retail salesman who receives 
the book is likely to be much more 
interested in it, introduced in this 
way, than if it were mailed to 
him without explanation. 

The company’s personal repre- 
sentative visiting stores is very 
valuable in securing good distribu- 
tion for educational material, pro- 
vided that representative is taught 
how, when and where to present 
the book, and provided that he is 
continually checked up to be sure 
he is carrying a supply for dis- 
tribution. The average salesman 
is willing enough to hand out edu- 
cational material, but the reason 
distribution is often hit-or-miss is 
that his supply is frequently at 
the hotel when it should be in his 
pocket. 

Your traveling salesmen and 
other representatives are valuable 
in the distribution of educational 
material, but it is not practical 
to depend entirely upon them to 
hand out data to store clerks. The 
method is slow and limited, al- 
though it is an excellent means 
of gaining the interest of store 
clerks. It was used with consid- 
erable success by Igleheart Broth- 
ers, manufacturers of Swan’s 
Down Cake Flour, before this con- 
cern became part of The Postum 
Company, Inc. A little manual, 
“Selling Secrets,” was handed by 
the company’s representatives to 
grocery store clerks as a definite 
procedure on every visit to a re- 
tail grocery store. 

The second method of placing 
educational material in the hands 
of retail salespeople is to mail it 
to the store, or to a store execu- 
tive for distribution to the retail 
sales force. This is the method 
used by the majority of national 
advertisers who do not maintain 
a separate mailing list of store 
clerks. Theoretically, it is a good 
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plan, but actual experience shows 
that it is uncertain and frequently 
uneconomical. 

Suppose, for example, you issue 
a practical retail sales manual for 
your product and decide that you 
will send it to your entire dealer 
list. In some accounts, particularly 
if the merchant is himself a re- 
tail salesman in his store, it will 
do good, but in other stores in 
which the dealer does not sell, it 
is hardly likely to reach the proper 
hands. 

This was the experience of The 
Daniel Hays Company, maker of 
gloves, which reports: “Our man- 
ual was sent to all of our cus- 
tomers, as that was the only mail- 
ing list we had, which, of course, 
was very wasteful because a num- 
ber of our customers later wrote 
in requesting the manual, saying 
they had never seen a copy. Doubt- 
less, the original copy was simply 
thrown in the waste basket along 
with the rest of the advertising 
matter they usually get.” 

To mail educational material to 
dealers, therefore, and to assume 
that they will hand it to their 
clerks, is, palpably, a mistake. 
Suppose, instead, that you address 
a special letter to the merchant 
or to the store buyer, to this ef- 
fect: 


We are sending you under separate 
cover a few sales manuals which we 
have. recently issued for our product. 
We shall be grateful if you will place 
one of these in the hand of each sales- 
person who sells our goods. 


The merchant or buyer receives 
the letter, and the following (a 
description of an incident I wit- 
nessed in an Indianapolis depart- 
ment store) may ensue: 

Buyer, to a young stock clerk: 
“Mabel, take these booklets and 
give one to each girl in my de- 
partment. Tell them Miss Dona- 
hue says to read them; they'll help 
sell the Standard line.” 

Mabel saunters over to the coun- 
ter, one hand arranging her wind- 
blown haircut, throws a manual 
carelessly before each saleswoman, 
and says loudly: “Miss Donahue 
says to read this. Says it’ll help 
you sell.” 

Incidents of this kind explain 
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why advertisers do not find en- 
tirely satisfactory this method of 
distributing educational material 
to salespeople. A large amount 
of material which store executives 
intend to hand out is lost or laid 
aside, and never reaches the sales 
force, and an equally large pro- 
portion that is actually distributed 
may fail of its purpose, because 
the distribution is delegated to an 
underling. If the merchant or the 
buyer can be depended upon per- 
sonally to hand out the material, 
with explicit instructions to sales- 
people to have them read it, and 
if the executive takes the trouble 
to follow up clerks in their study, 
the method is ideal. Store experi- 
ence proves, however, that the 
average merchant or buyer cannot 
be depended upon to hand educa- 
tional materjal to retail salespeople. 

The third method of distribut- 
ing material to store clerks, that 
of mailing it to them direct, to 
their homes or to the store, proves 
the most satisfactory to national 
advertisers who have used all three 
plans. This involves building a 
mailing list of retail clerks, an 
undertaking far easier than is gen- 
erally believed. The experience of 
one concern that built a clerk list 
of over 4,000 names in about three 
or four months proves how easily 
this can be accomplished.* 

Maintaining a mailing list of re- 
tail clerks involves more work than 
that of merely building the list; 
it means that it must be constantly 
kept up to date. Here, too, we 
find this responsibility easier to 
carry out than most advertisers 
realize. 

Before describing methods of 
building a mailing list of retail 
clerks, I'll answer the question: 


‘Why is this the best method of 


distributing educational material to 
them? 

It is the best method because 
it is the most direct, most economi- 
cal, quickest, and the method that 
enables you to teach the largest 
number of salespeople with a mini- 
mum of effort and expense. 

Most people like to receive mail, 


*“How to Get a Mailing List of 
Retail Salespeople,” Printers’ Iv, 
January 13, 1927. 
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and the average store clerk is no 
exception. He likes to have you 
send your educational material to 
him, because he enjoys the im- 
portance of seeing his name on 
your envelope, whether it reaches 
him at his home or at his store. 
The average retail salesman does 
not receive much mail, and usually 
pays attention to that which is 
addressed to him, especially if sent 
to his home. 

ontrary to popular believe, it 
is most economical to mail educa- 
tional material to retail salespeo- 
ple. There is a smaller percentage 
of waste than if you mail it, for 
example, to a dealer list, because 
in mailing educational material to 
clerks, you are sending it to those 
for whom it is directly intended. 
You will find fewer clerks throw- 
ing away an educational bulletin 
or manual than you will dealers. 

A mailing list of retail sales- 
people enables you to reach a vast 
army of clerks in a comparatively 
short time. Obviously, it is not 
to be compared with the length 
of time it would take your sales- 
men or service men to distribute 


3,000 manuals personally to clerks. 

Moreover, if you distribute your 
educational material direct by mail, 
you can be reasonably sure that 


most salespeople have received it, 
whereas with other methods, this 
is always uncertain. 

Granted that the best way of 
distributing educational material to 


retail salespeople is to mail it di- 
rect to them, we arrive at the next 
step: What is the best way to 
get names of retail clerks for a 
mailing list? 

The experiences of advertisers 
who have built clerk lists show 
that you have two methods of 
obtaining names: 

e, Through your traveling men or 


r representatives who come in per- 

sonal contact with clerks and can get 

names and addresses, 

Through dealers and other store 
s who send you the names of 

s selling your product. 


_ The best way to build a mail- 
ing list is to use a ¢ombination 
of both methods, although many 
concerns find that the first is ade- 


If you attempt to build a clerk 
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mailing list by having your travel- 
ing salesmen or service men col- 
lect names, impress on them the 
importance of asking permission of 
storé executives before taking 
names. The Old Bleach Linen 
Company considered this a very 
important part of the salesman’s 
responsibility, and it introduced the 
subject by requesting permission of 
executives to send a monthly bul- 
letin to the home address of each 
salesperson in a store’s linen sec- 
tion. In some cases, the Old 
Bleach men went around a sec- 
tion, noting names and addresses. 
In others, the buyer furnished a 
list of names. 

In requesting permission to take 
down mames and addresses of 
clerks, it is desirable to tell the 
store executive what you are go- 
ing to send. If you merely make 
4 general explanation that you are 
“building a mailing list” you may 
be refused, but if you can show 
a duntmy or a sample of what 
your material will be, you will find 
executives more willing to grant 
the request. 

The experience of David Adler 
& Sons Company is described 
by a company executive: “Our 
salesman sold the idea of our edu- 
cational booklet to the owner or 
buyer of the store, having a copy 
with him, and going over it at 
quite some length at the time of 
showing the line. He then asked 
how many clerks there were in 
the store and their names and 
to whom the buyer wished the 
booklet sent. This list was sent 
to the house.” 

The method used by the Everett 
& Barron Company suggests a 
second plan for securing names 
for a clerk mailing list. This con- 
cern had a small card, 3% by 6 
inches, with space for the clerk’s 
name and address, and which he 
filled in and returned to the com- 
pany, if he desired his name added 
to the list. A supply of these 
cards was sent to the merchant 
and buyer of the store, and this 
executive filled in the names, or 
had his clerks do so. 

With the co-operation of travel- 
ing salesmen, it is a comparatively 
simple matter to build a clerk mail- 
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ing list. Fioret, Inc., manufac- 
turer of perfumes, has built a list 
by the indirect method of having 
its salesmen request the store’s 
permission to send a sample of 
Fioret face powder to the home 
of each toilet goods saleswoman. 
As it is desirable to have sales- 
women know, from personal use, 
the products they sell, this request 
is usually granted, with the re- 
sult that the company achieves the 
double purpose of introducing its 
goods to clerks, and building a 
mailing list. 

Once your mailing list of re- 
tail sales clerks is built, it must, 
naturally, be kept up to date. This 
is stressed here, because a clerk 
list requires more frequent check- 
ing to keep it up to date than 
almost any other kind of mailing 
list. The constant turnover of re- 
tail salespeople, and the fact that 
they are so frequently transferred 
in stores from one department to 
the other, makes this essential. 

A clerk list, to be up-to-date, 
should be checked no less than 
every six months. Everett & Bar- 
ron believe that the first check- 
up of a clerk list should be made 
before the original stencil is pre- 
pared. This company sends its 
first piece of educational matter 
to the clerk by first-class mail. 
If the return of the letter indi- 
cates a mistake in name or address, 
it is corrected. If the first-class 
letter does not come back, the com- 
pany assumes, after a reasonable 
time, that name and address are 
correct, and the stencil is then 
made. With names thus verified, 
future bulletins are mailed second- 
class. 

In checking up a clerk mailing 
list every six months, you have 
two methods of getting informa- 
tion: First, from traveling sales- 
men, and, second, from store of- 
ficials. The Vanity Fair Silk 
Mills run off their mailing list 
names on the addressing machine 
on long sheets, classify them ac- 
cording to each salesman’s terri- 
tory, and then send sheets to each 
man to check up. 

The Old Bleach Linen Company 
has no specified intervals for check- 
ing its clerk list, but keeps it 
constantly up to date by having 
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the salesman take up the matter 
with the store on each visit. This 
is done not as a direct check-up, 
but with the idea of adding new 
names. 

You cannot rely on the sales- 
people to help keep a mailing list 
up to date, nor on the store, es- 
pecially if your material is sent 
to the clerk’s home. Of course, 
some advertisers depend on the 
“return postage guaranteed” in the 
corner of the envelope to serve as 
a. check-up of a clerk list, but 
in many instances this proves in- 
adequate, especially in the case 
of a salesperson who may still 
be in the employ of the store, 
although in a different department 
from that in which the company’s 
product is sold. 

To secure adequate distribution 
of your educational material, it is 
worth going to the trouble of 
building a good list, and of keep- 
ing it up to date. 


New Accounts for Sherman 
& Lebair 


Rainbow Light, Inc., manufacturer of 
Rainbow luminous tubes for advertising 
display, and Tiffany Press, Inc., both of 
New York, have appointed Sherman & 
Lebair, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. Newspapers and tratle papers 
are being used on the former account 
and newspapers on the latter. 

The omewood Farms, Greenwich, 
Conn., also have appointed Sherman & 
Lebair to direct their advertising ac- 
count. Poultry publications will be used 


S. L. Paton and R. A. Sayres 
with “The Outlook” 


Stewart L. Paton, formerly sales man 
ager of The Servel Corporation of New 
York, and Ralph A.: Sayres, formerly 
with Grant & Wadsworth, Inc., New 
York, have joined the advertising staff 
of The Outiook, New York. 


L. E. Franseen Returns to 
Bauerlein Agency 


Leonard E. Franseen has rejoined 
Bauerlein, Inc., New Orleans advertis 
ing agency, where he was formerly 4 
vice-president. For the last three years 
he has conducted his own agency. 


American Radiator Buys 
Kewanee Boiler 


American Radiator Company, 
New York, has bought the Kewanee 
Boiler Company, Kewanee, Ill., manv 
facturer of Kewanee heating apparatus. 


The 
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Shouting “‘Hey!”’ 
To The Crowd... 


is one way of getting their attention, 
but it takes an awful lot of shouting. 


A quiet conversation with the men 
who lead the crowd may turn the 
whole group your way. Win the 
leaders — the men who _ influence 
the masses — and your sales all along 
the line will be multiplied by their 
influence. 


The United States Daily reaches 
an exclusive audience of more than 
31,000 such leaders—the people who 
initiate action, who mould the buying 
habits and the thinking of the rest of 
America—they are the leaders whom 
others follow. 


il Tce eabkaene Wann 
Che United States Baily 


Established March 4th, 1926 


The Only Daily Newspaper Devoting Itself Entirely to the Official News 
of the Government 
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How important are these 
factors in your selection 
of an advertising medium? 


. unbiased editorial policy” 


. interesting to reader} 


. paid circulation 


. advertising visibilitp™ 
. well illustrated. 


. good typography. 
. circulation directed to the buying 


centers of the country. 


. written by men who have first 


hand experience. 


. good covers. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


large type page. 

mailed flat. 

free merchandising service. 
reaches all your sales outlets. 


inustl, @ 


A\merican Druggist 


‘The Pharmaceutical Business Paper 


meets the highest standards of 
magazine publishing. It has 
proved itself a responsive ad- 
vertising medium. 
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CK YOURSELE/ 


Take a copy of the 


A\merican Druggist 


‘The Pharmaceutical Business Paper 








Check it for these specifi- 


(im 







If you haven’t acopyhs 
may we send you one? 





Before making up your 
lists for 1928, get the 
full story on the 


Axmerican Druggist 


‘The Pharmaceutical Business Paper 






119 W. 40th St., New York 
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They Brought $1,000 | =. 


For 

: _— show 
No better evidence of the purchasing power who i 
° e . they | 
of poultry raisers can be cited than this case, p mee 
where the small flock shown in the illustra- — 
‘ cept 
tion were sold by Douglas Tancred, Kent, Now 


Washington, to M. Johnson, Bowie, Texas, “a 


for $1,000. Unusual, possibly, but the Few 
stan 


subscribers to American Poultry Journal imitati 

do enjoy high average earnings that should ing ar 
interest every advertiser. reed 

a 

Hints to National Advertisers | 2: 
ee d 

You will understand better the sales oppor- — 


tunity existing among poultry raisers by the for vic 
some 


statement that the average investment of oe 
our subscribers is $8,418. This figure is action, 


based upon the replies received toa question- ely 

naire mailed to a cross section of the cir- and of | 
. IS pi 

culation of Siaply 

tisers a 

b value o 

American Poultry Journal has bee 

° ° e until it 

Chicago, Illinois of knov 

One ¢ 

The Oldest and Best Poultry Paper—Established 1874 § filled w 
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The Trade-Mark Infringer Won’t 
Heed Gentle Talk 


We Found the Language of a Court Decree to Be the Only Language 
He Will Understand 


By Harold M. Florsheim 


Of The Florsheim Shoe Company 


the last twenty years we have 
had to deal with about 150 in- 
fringements of our registered 
trade-mark. The courts have 
always given us full protection 
when as a last resort we have gone 
to court. As a rule, however, we 
have been reluctant to institute 
legal proceedings, preferring to 
reason with infringers. 

For a long time we tried to 
show misguided manufacturers 
who imitated our trade-mark that 
they could do much better for 
themselves if they would use their 
ingenuity in building good-will and 
acceptance for their own brands. 
Now we believe that policy does 
not pay, and we have changed our 
tactics. 

Few advertisers, it seems, under- 


stand how rapidly the weeds of 
imitation, substitution, counterfeit- 
ing and trade-mark infringement 
have grown up with modern mer- 
chandising practice. Until a manu- 
facturer investigates and starts to 
gather evidence, he can scarcely 


the extent to which 
these menaces interfere with his 
sales development. Asa rule an ad- 
vertiser who has patented his prod- 
uct will maintain the closest scrutiny 
for violations of his rights. Let 
some competitor over-step the 
mark and he takes immediate 
action. But the same adver- 
tiser will frequently let infringe- 
ments of his registered trade-mark 
and of the familiar trade dress of 
his package pass unnoticed. Why? 
Simply because only a few adver- 
tisers appear to realize the dollar 
value of a good trade-mark that 
has been advertised to consumers 
until it is equivalent to a guarantee 
of known quality to them. 

One of our letter files is literally 
filled with correspondence relating 
to trade-mark infringements. In 
the past when we found a shoe 


appreciate 


manufacturer imitating our mark 
we wrote him, assuming that he 
erred through ignorance. Calling 
a manufacturer’s attention to the 
unfairness involved seemed effec- 
tive in many cases, but we dis- 
covered that many infringers who 
promised to be good soon forgot 
their promises. Talking gently 
and trying to reason didn’t get us 
anywhere. It didn’t rid our deal- 
ers, for example, of the sales re- 
sistance that always develops when 
an unscrupulous competitor con- 
vinces other dealers that they can 
pass off a cheaper pair of shoes as 
FlofSheim shoes. Some years ago 
a shoe was brought out and given 
the name Flor de Shine. It sold, 
too, for a while to a good many 
people who thought they were 
buying our shoes. 


LETTERS INEFFECTIVE 


Not long ago a manufacturer in 
Iowa made up two lots of shoes 
stamped with the words “The 
Flor-sheen.” That he did not 
operate on a big scale has little 
bearing on the case. By this time 
we had come to the point where 
we knew that writing letters has 
almost no lasting effect. Beyond 
any reasonable doubt this manu- 
facturer knew he was imitating 
our trade-mark. He would have 
stopped had we taken the matter 
up with him, but it is likely that a 
few months later we would have 
had to protest to him again. In 
the meantime we would lose sales 
and gain ill-will on the part of 
customers who got his shoes, 
thinking they were buying ours. 

We waited until we had gath- 
ered enough evidence to insure 
quick handling of the matter in 
court, brought suit against him 
and got a perpetual injunction. in 
short order. He presented nothing 
more than’a feeble defense. Fur- 
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ther infringement of our trade- 
mark will, of course be in con- 
tempt of a Federal Court’s decree. 

Well-known trade-marks are 
imitated and advertising dollars 
buy short measure in countless 
cases, I believe, because of two 
reasons. First, advertisers do not 
think the matter sufficiently im- 
portant to investigate. Until some 
flagrant violation comes to their 
attention they seem reluctant to 
believe that counterfeiting, imita- 
tion, substitution and trade-mark 
pirating exist except in isolated 
cases. The manufacturer of a 
widely advertised food product 
told me recently it took him years 
to wean the trade away from 
substituting cheap, low-quality 
merchandise for his brands. His 
name was known to the point 
where it had become practically a 
generic term for the commodity 
he made. Even now, although he 
is spending a large advertising ap- 
propriation definitely to make his 
trade-mark a buy-mark, imitations 
are being sold in considerable vol- 
ume. If he had sent out investi- 
gators to learn how widespread 
substitution was several years ago, 


had prosecuted a few cases quickly 
and had advertised the results, his 
sales would probably be several 
millions of dollars greater each 


year. A soft-drink manufacturer 
told recently of finding half the 
retailers investigated dispensing an 
imitation when consumers walked 
up to soda fountains and called for 
his product by name. 

A second reason why trade- 
mark infringement flourishes may 
be attributed to the feeling on the 
part of some manufacturers that 
the cost and bother of prosecuting 
a seemingly unimportant offender 


aren’t worth incurring. The weak. 


spot in such an attitude is, of 
course, so obvious that it hardly 
need be pointed out. No one can 
foresee how big and important the 
minor infringement may bulk in a 
manufacturer’s affairs a few years 
hence. I was told by a patent and 
trade-mark attorney how this in- 
difference to trespassing on its 
trade-mark rights by an insignifi- 
cant looking offender cost one of 
the largest flour millers a major 
market. This miller built up a 
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large and profitable business over 
a period of years, but one brand of 
bread flour used in the home was 
the leader. The amount of money 
invested in advertising this brand 
would have endowed a good-size 
university. Few brand names 
have ever been better known than 
that of this flour. 

It was perhaps fifteen years ago 
that this miller had an infringe- 
ment of his trade-mark first called 
to his attention. A small manuv- 
facturer situated more than 1,000 
miles away from him brought out 
a pancake flour and appropriated 
the older and larger company’s 
brand name. The incident was 
ignored by the latter, his feeling 
being that since he was not mak- 
ing a pancake flour the matter 
need not cause any concern. 

The big miller up in the North- 
west woke up one morning to dis- 
cover the home baking of bread on 
the decline. It became apparent to 
him then that certain specialties 
would have to be pushed to keep 
up the volume his mills needed 
Eventually he turned to pancake 
flour. But the courts would not 
permit him to use the trade-mark 
he had spent so much money in 
popularizing. He had known for 
many years of its use by the 
smaller Eastern concern for pan- 
cake flour. Inferentially he had 
condoned this use. Court after 
court refused to enjoin the latter 
Such incidents as this constitute 
the real reason why minor in- 
fringements should be stepped on 
when and as soon as they are de- 
tected. 


MOST OFFENDERS KNOW WHAT 
THEY ARE DOING 


Trade-mark protection is essen- 
tially a legal matter, but it is also 
an advertising matter, too. No 
matter how confident a manufac- 
turer may be that counterfeits, 
substitutes and imitations of his 
product are not being sold and 
that his trade-mark is not being 
infringed, it will pay him to in- 
vestigate trade conditions in his 
field regularly. Tactfully written 
letters may persuade some of the 
offenders, especially those who are 
not aware of their infractions, to 
change their tactics. But most 
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Do You Need 
“~ Farm Life 


| Cipsedat bd six per cent of all the ad 
vertisers who used Farm Life and 
five other good national farm papers in 
1922 were live advertisers in national 
farm papers five years later. The mortal 
ity increased as the number of national 
farm papers was reduced until it show 
ed a loss for the five-year period of 
eighty per cent of all advertisers who 
thought they could do the job with one 
national farm paper. The effectiveness 
of your advertising in each of the good 
national farm papers is measurably in 
creased by the supporting approval of 
other groups including the Farm Life 
group of more than a million families. 





T. W. LeQuatte 


cAdvertising «Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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offenders know what they are 
doing. There is seldom any ques- 
tion of their intent. 

Gathering evidence of infringe- 
ment which will be effective in 
court is a subject which cannot be 
discussed here. It is largely a 
legal matter and any competent 
counsel will be able to suggest 
effective methods to an advertiser. 
When the evidence is ready I am 
of the opinion that suit should be 
brought at once, before the of- 
fender can change his trade-marks 
or cease his unfair methods. Then 
when the court has rendered its 
decision the whole affair needs to 
be given the widest publicity. 
Vindictive publicity may do dam- 
age, for it is not wise to let the 
impression gain currency that the 
advertiser is swinging a club. Pub- 
licity that shows a manufacturer’s 
determination to protect both his 
rights and the rights of the honest 
dealer is what the situation needs. 
The Armand Company, of Des 
Moines, over the signature of Carl 
Weeks, its president, did the job 
rather neatly some months ago 
when one of its business-paper ad- 
vertisements, in announcing a 
court victory, said: “The world is 
wide. There is room for all to 
trade and Armand wishes well to 
all who trade fairly. While main- 
taining our rights, we have no wish 
to work an undue hardship on 
anyone. Therefore: Armand has 
granted (one of its competitors 
who had infringed the Armand 
trade-mark was named here) per- 
mission during a period of six 
months beginning July 1, 1926, 
ending December 31, 1926, to use 
up on hand merchandise bearing 
the infringing figure.” 

When advertisers generally rec- 
ognize the existing and potential 
value of their trade-marks they 
will acquire a new point of view 
toward the matter of protecting 
them from infringers. When they 
investigate conditions and learn 
how widespread are counterfeiting, 
imitation and substitution, they 
will adopt stricter methods in 
combating the parasitic element in 
business that chooses to exploit 
others in preference to making a 
good product, advertising it and 
selling it on its own merits. To- 
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day the situation calls for drastic 
action. Business can’t afford to 
fool with trade-mark infringers. 
It can’t waste its time trying to 
reason with them. There is only 
one language they will heed or 
understand. That is the language 
of a court decree. 


Scandinavian Papers Appoint 
American Representative 


Doss ns Nyheter, a daily newspaper of 
Stockholm, and Hufvudstadsbladet, a 
daily newspaper of Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, have appointed S. S. Koppe & 
Company, Inc., New York, publishers’ 
representative, to represent them in the 
United States. S. oppe, Inc., also 
represents the Berlingske Tidende, of 
Copenhagen. 


Henry Ervin, General Sales 
Manager, MotoMeter 


Henry Ervin, general manager of The 
MotoMeter Company of Canada, Ltd., 
has been appointed general sales man- 
ager of The MotoMeter Company, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., manufacturer 
of motor temperature indicators. 

Earle ennecke, vice-president of 
the MotoMeter Company, Inc., has re- 
signed. 


Mince Meat Account to 
H. Lesseraux Agency 


The Wood’s Mince Meat Company, 
Baltimore, has appointed the H. Lesser 
aux Advertising Agency, also of Balti 
more, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers in Eastern cities are being 
used in an advertising campaign on 
Old Time Mince Meat. 


J. F. Dalton, Jr., with 
“The Sportsman” 

John F. Dalton, Jr., formerly with 
the Eastern advertising staff of McCall's 
Magazine, New York, has joined The 
Sportsman as Eastern advertising man- 
a = His headquarters will be at New 

ork. 


“Forest and 


To Represent 
Stream” on Coast 
Forest and Stream, New York, has 


ohnstone, publish- 
Francisco, as 
repre- 


appointed Roger A. 
ers’ representative, San 
its Pacific Coast advertising 
sentative. 


Joins Lord & Thomas 
and Logan 


James W. Elliott has joined the San 
Francisco staff of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan as a member of the service de- 
partment. He was formerly with the 
Dolman Company, Inc., of that city. 
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BUSINESS is covering 
a selected buying group 
of key executives. No 
news-stand circulation 
no bulking-up of sub- 
scriptions, but intelligent 
distribution as the adver- 
tiser really wants it. 
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THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 
Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave., Detroit 
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“Sell it to CUB A” 


To the American manufacturer who is plan- 
ning to enter Latin American markets, the ad- 
vice is often given by seasoned foreign traders, 


to “sell it in CUBA.” 


At the very door-step of the United States and 
leading all other Latin American countries in 
the amount of American capital invested (On 
November 30, 1926, it was $1,470,500,000), 
CUBA has adopted not only American sports 
but also American buying-habits. 


How CUBA takes to American goods is shown 
conclusively by the fact that to-day it occupies 
sixth place, of all the countries of the world, 
as a customer of merchandise coming from the 
United States. 


EL MUNDO 


of Havana 


helps American manufacturers and their advertising agents to capi 
talize on these wonderful opportunities, firstly, through its leadership 
over all other newspapers in CUBA in reaching a larger number of 
Cuban buyers—EL MUNDO has about twice the circulation of its 


nearest competitor; and secondly: 


EL, MUNDO co-operates with all who wish to expand 
their trade with CUBA, by placing producer and dis- 
tributor in profitable contact and making preliminary 
market investigations that truthfully reflect the limi- 
tations or untold opportunities (as the case may 
be), as applied to your particular line of merchan- 
dise in 

“Ask EL MUNDO “Ask CUBA 

about CUBA.” about EL MUNDO.” 


Information about CUBA and EL MUNDO will be gladly furnished by: 


S. S. KOPPE & CO., Inc 
Publishers’ Representatives 
TIMES BUILDING Bryant 6900 NEW YORK CITY 
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Headlines That Spell Action 


The Results Which Can Be Secured from the Right Selection of Words 
and the Manner in Which They Are Presented 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HY is it that some headlines 
seem to demand your atten- 

tion and refuse to be ignored? 
They dance on the printed page. 
They are energy personified, with- 
out pictures, although they call 
to mind an illustration, instan- 
taneously. 

“Ready . . . Action 
. . . Camera!” almost 
shouts a Ciné-Kodak 
headline, and the ex- 
clamation mark is un- 
necessary. Three 
vital and alive words 
are animate to a de- 
gree. They seem more 
important than the 
illustration which ac- 
companies them. 

Captions and head- 
lines may be “smart” 
and “clever” and out 
of the ordinary and 
still miss this special 


point of remarkable 


action. It’s all in the 
phrasing, the idea and 
the manner in which 
certain words are 


is it that a 
limited number * of 
phrases and _ single 
words appear so fre- 
quently in advertising, 
with no apologies for 
repetition, year after 
year? That single ex- 
pletive “Now!” has 
become almost a 
standardized word, 
when it is desired to inject ex- 
plosive and emphatic action to a 
headline. It appeared no less than 
eleven times in as many adver- 
tisements in a current publication. 
“At last!” is another favorite. 
Because these words and combi- 
nations of words have become 
symbols of emphasis, few substi- 
tutes have been discovered fcr 
them and they appear definitely to 
register an atmosphere of action. 





The expletive which, in ordinary 
conversation, has come to carry 
very special action significance, is, 
of course, ideal for headline pur- 
poses. The reader is merely meet- 
ing an old friend in a new form. 
It rings naturally in his ears even 
as his eye traces out the letters. 


Spaghern, Pork sod Beans Tomacc Seuce) 


SNIDER PUTS ACTION AND REAL PERSONALITY INTO AN 


INTEREST-CATCHING HEADLINE 


123 


A Middishade advertisement fea- 
tured the phrase: “Tell It to the 
Judge!” and those five words were 
visually active because they had 
been previously heard under cir- 
cumstances and conditions which 
created a mental picture. So many 
excellent headlines are possessed of 
this pictorial quality. They tie in 
with illustrative action. 

“Don’t fool yourself,” as re- 
peatedly used in Listerine advertis- 
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ing, is singularly effective. It has 
the necessary “snap” and is born 
of rE usage. 

A Barbasol half-page toys with 
the slogan of another adver:‘ser 
and headlines buoyantly, “Keep 
that schoolboy complexion,” as 
man’s shaving problems are dis- 
cussed. It will be found to an im- 
portant extent, that the more suc- 
cessfully active display phrases 
are somewhat familiar wordings, 
the’ mere glimpse of which 
awakens memory. Sometimes the 
very best headlines are lifted 
bodily from things people say, 
sentences people write without pre- 
vious knowledge of being quoted. 
An instance of this is to be found 
in the breezy Lux campaign, the 
headlines practically always bor- 
rowed from communications re- 
ceived from pleased users of the 
product. 


HEADLINES THAT “DANCE” 


“So new-looking I couldn’t be- 
lieve my eyes,” is a fair sample of 
the sort of thing I have in mind. 
Another, from the same series, is 
“I didn’t know what careless 


washing could do!” ‘ 
In both headlines, there is a 
spontaneous, earnest rush of words. 


These sentences “dance” in the 
composition. Affectation is lack- 
ing. Statements are made just 
about as a woman would make 
them who was enthusiastic, inter- 
ested. 

“Old blade out .. . New blade 
in... Done in a split second,” is 
an excellent action headline, the 
Schick Repeating Razor copy be- 
ing in this staccato mood from be- 
ginning to end. It would be unneces- 
sary to energize headline material 
of this character by means of 
hand-drawn lettering. The very 
words suffice in themselves. It’s 
the way the thing is said. 

A certain statement can be made 
in a dozen different writing moods 
and remain strangely inactive and 
commonplace. The positioning of a 
single word may decide this differ- 
ence; the juxtaposition of words. 

There recently appeared two ad- 
vertisements for spark plugs in a 
magazine and the headline state- 
ments they projected were almost 
identical. 
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One said: “Your Car Will Have 
a Quicker Get-Away and Do Bet- 
ter on Hills.” 

The other headline, which, to my 
way of thinking, was immeasur- 
ably more animated, zipped along 
as follows: 

“Watch the Get-Away, the Pick- 
Up—and What a Difference on 
Hills!” 

Analyze this latter heading. The 
word “watch” is wisely selected as 
the pistol-shot ; “what a difference” 
is shrewdly placed. Every word is 
“lined up” for an echo of its sub- 
ject material. The eye instinc- 
tively responds as the sentence is 
read. 

A head-waiter pulls back a chair 
and bows discreetly to the reader 
in a Snider’s Catsup illustration, 
but it is the headline which ap- 
pears to enliven the entire adver- 
tisement when it says: “Your Fav- 
orite Table, Sir.” 

“Half-Time Feet Can’t Do Full- 
Time Work” is a quick get-away 
headline, adroitly thought out. 

“An Attractive Ashstand and 
Oh—So Practical!” does not loiter 
along the way in getting across its 
message. 

“Bullets of Light,” expressing a 
thought in a most unconventional 
manner, carries speed and momen- 
tum. as suggesting that Tilt Ray 
Head Lamps “shoot” their beams 
into the darkness of country roads. 

The element of suspense, of a 
question unanswered, often tends to 
speed-up a headline, as in “The 
Song That Stopped.” A mother 
is shown suddenly dashing from 
her kitchen door, but neither head- 
line nor picture explains what is 
happening. The text is certain to 
be read. 

The questionnaire headline is 
very generally active, as it greets 
the eye, in such phrases as, “Doc- 
tor, What Could You Have 
Stated?” and, “Well Now—What 
Are You Going to Do About It?” 

Several advertisers there are 
who use only the query type of 
headline. Experience has taught 
them that the reader “looks for 
the answer” and to find the answer, 
he must read the copy which fol- 
lows. 

A writer of the unusual in 
spirited headlines is of the opinion 
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Carl C. Magee, who became nationally 
known as editor of the New Mexico 
State-Tribune, has been appointed 
Editor of the Oklahoma News. Mr. 
Magee is a native of Oklahoma. 


Magec's pursuit of the oil conspirators eventually 
led to the famous Tea Pot Dome exposure. A 
recent decision of the United States Supreme Court 
corroborates the charges he made in his campaign 
to uncover fraudulent leases and regain millions in 
stolen oil lands. Magee’s editorial achievements 
form the basis for one of the most striking Scripps- 
Howard institutional advertisements of the year. 


OKLAHOMA NEWS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
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that chgice of words has every- 
thing to do with it. He avoids all 
bromidic, tame words. If a 
thought is to be expressed, he 
searches the dictionary for action 
words. 

To tell the reader that Williams 
Aqua Velva is refreshing and a 
skin safeguard, a -headline might 
state, “Protection after the Shave.” 
But the headline was not written in 
that way. An action word was 
spliced onto the sentence in this 
manner, proving the power of such 
word selection: “A Splash of Pro- 
tection after the Shave.” 

All of the following sentences 
have headline action because of 
their wise selection of “just the 
right words” : 


“Like a Great Magnet—the City’s 
Stores Draw Trade from Miles Around.” 
a Try to Heat with a Window 


.sWhere Bright Colors Slumber in the 
Midday Sun.” 

“The Dancing Chiffon.” 

“Mile-a-Minute Performance.” 

“Get Out of Waste’s Debt.” 

“Of the Men You Know, How Many 
Are Well Dressed?” 


Yet, in themselves, the state- 
ments are not particularly spec- 
tacular. The manner of phrasing 
the idea, plus the most expert form 
of word-jugglery, is the secret of 
their pronounced action. 

The contention has been made 
that writers of headlines are not 
always as conversant with the dic- 
tionary as they should be and the 
varied possibilities of the synonym. 
The same old words are used until 
they lose their original “punch.” 

It is almost never advisable to 
select a passive headline which 
drones its quiet way along. What- 
ever the content of the text, a 
headline should stimulate imagina- 
tion and arouse curiosity. It 
should “snap” the reader into a 
suddenly aroused interest. 

Copy demands a friend at court 
in the shape of headlines which are 
vitally alert and alive. In numer- 
ous instances, there is really more 
aomen in the text than in the head- 
ine. 

The “spoken” and_ therefore 
quoted phrase possesses unusual 
characteristics of movement and 
enthusiasm. 

Such as these, for example: 
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“Now You'll Hear the Buzzer, 
Sonny. 

“What's the Big Idea, I Ask You?” 

“This Dietetic rime of Pap Feeding 


and Food Boltin 
“Never Need oe Hands Say ‘Dish- 
pan. 


Someone saying something ap- 
pears to be stronger, as a rule, in 
the headline, than a bare statement, 
with no living personality behind it. 

Quotation marks, in themselves, 
are enlivening. 

An exclamation mark is strangely 
animating. Hand-drawn headlines 
very often improve and strengthen 
a group of words. Their technique, 
their physical form and atmosphere 
assist in bringing out a headline 
thought. 

“The shorter the headline the 
better it is,” insists one advertis- 
ing man who has made a special 
study of the problems of headline 
writing. “Most of us attempt to 
crowd too much into that opening 
herald, as if it were absolutely 
necessary to tell the entire story 
at the outset. I try for one word 
headlines. Two please me and 
three will pass muster, but when 
they get much longer than that I 
discourage their use in our adver- 
tising.” 

“All Set!” was the headline be- 
neath an illustration used for a 
food product, as the artist por- 
trayed a beaming and hungry man, 
sharpening a knife, at a table, 
ready for the roast. Two words 
only. But how expressive! 

I see headlines made up of as 
many as twenty words. But these 
are not actually headlines at all; 
they might be called explanatory 
paragraphs. 

That opening thought, separated 
from the body of the text, it seems 
to me, should be as brief as pos- 
sible and create a desire to learn 
more from what follows. A head- 
line, I believe, should be read at a 
single quick glance, and when more 
words than three or four are used, 
this can’t be done. 





Cincinnati Varnish Company 


Appoints L. J. Lesser 
L. J. Lesser has been appointed sales 
manager of the Cincinnati Varnish Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. He formerly was with 
the Steelcote Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis. 
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CHICAGO MARK ET 


Getting a Foothold 
In Chicago and Holding It 









We find that 31 national advertisers have 
used Chicago Elevated Advertising continu- 


ously for from 10 to.+7 years. 


Few, if any, media can point to such a 
list of advertisers having such continuous, 


daily, non-stop contact with the public. 








Among this list are leaders in the food 


product, confection, drug product, cosmetic, 






proprietary and textile field. 






One is almost convinced that continuous, 


non-stop, color advertising is the formula 





for continued progress and mounting sales 






in Chicago. 


Chicago Elevated 
Advertising Company 
509 So. Franklin St. Chicago, Ill. 










oF Advertising Prefe 


for HARDWARE AGE 
IN OCTOBER® 


27% more advertising pages were 
published in HARDWARE AGE than 
in all other national hardware papers 
combined. 





This general propor- 
tion holds for the en- 


tire year. 





396 
Advertising 
pages 
in. 
Hardware. 
Age 
in October 
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HARDWARE- AGE- 


239 West 39 th St., New York City 








More Advertising in 1928 


Members of Association of National Advertisers Report Increased 
Appropriations—W. A. Hart Elected President 


HERE will be an increase in 

the volume of advertising in 

928 if a report of proposed activ- 

ities of members of the Associa- 

tion of National Advertisers may 

be accepted as 

an index. The 

results of a 

question- 

naire sent to 

members during 

the last few 

weeks, which 

form the basis 

of this report, 

were read at 

the opening ses- 

sion of the as- 

sociation’s an- 

nual convention 

W. A. HART at New York 

lat Monday 

1y S. E. Conybeare, president of 
the association. 

“At least 30 per cent of our 

members expect to increase their 
sales effort through advertising,” 
he stated. “Advertising appropria- 
tions for 1928 would show an in- 
crease from a few per cent up to 
25 per cent, a number of firms 
indicating that they. would sub- 
stantially increase their appropria- 
tions. Only four of the membership 
reported that their expenditures 
would be smaller than for 1927. 
One or two of these cases 
accounted for the decrease by cer- 
tain changes in their selling plans. 
\t least 93 per cent reported that 
advertising expenditures for next 
year would be the same as_ for 
1927 or increased.” 

Much of the opening session was 
given over to explaining the re- 
search program which the associa- 
tion is undertaking. In the opinion 

' Mr. Conybeare the advertising 
manager who does not concern 
himself with the subject of mar- 
kets, market analysis and circula- 
tions in terms of the way in which 
they will reach well-defined mar- 
kets effectively, is behind the pro- 
cession, 

“Today, as never before, adver- 


tising and sales are being co- 
ordinated,” Mr. Conybeare de- 
clared. “The stress of competition 
is forcing us to dig deeper into 
these subjects. We must develop 
ourselves as advertising executives 
rather than as mere technicians.” 

There is plenty of research be- 
ing done to help meet the need, 
especially on the part of publish- 
ers, reported Everett R. Smith, 
chairman of the association’s re- 
search committee. “But it lacks 
control,” he declared. “Can we 
trust the material supplied by others 
when we have had no part in its 
origination or checking? Can we, 
who pay the cost of this research, 
use it when we have nothing to 
say about its creation? The adver- 
tiser does not know what part of 
thiS research to accept or how he 
is to use it.” 

It is the purpose of the research 
council to meet this situation by 
correlating and evaluating the re- 
search now being done and show 
members how to use it. Such re- 
search now being done will be 
classified first as to circulation, 
both quantitative and qualitative, 
and second, classified as to mar- 
kets. The next step will be to map 
out such further research as is de- 
sired by the members. Co-opera- 
tion with other groups is planned 
and, Mr. Smith reported, already 
the association has been consulted 
on matters of research by agency, 
publishers and trade associations. 

The election of William A. Hart, 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Wilmington, Del., was 
announced as this issue went to 
press. He had been vice-president 
and succeeds Mr. Conybeare, of 
the Armstrong Cork Company, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

The following were elected vice- 
presidents: Eastern zone, Everett 
R. Smith, The Fuller Brush Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn.; Central 
zone, Norman Olds, Perfection 
Stove Company, Cleveland; West- 
ern zone, Guy C. Smith, Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 





Oiling the Machinery of the 
Advertising Department 


Training the Advertising Staff to Give Proper Attention to All Details 


By Harry Merrill Hitchcock 


ORE and more business execu- 
I tives are beginning to realize 
that there is just as much call for 
executive ability (and often execu- 
tive ability of a very high order) 
in organizing a real advertising job 
as in organizing a production job 
in more tangible things like iron 
and copper and wood and rubber, 
or, for that matter, aluminum, cot- 
ton and zinc. 

Those who haven't yet realized 
it (most of them, I suspect, are in 
the industrial marketing field) get 
started in that direction when they 
begin to see the need, or at least 
the desirability, of more than one 
kind of advertising. It may be 
only the need of some direct mail 
to back up and drive home the 
selling message of a small peri- 
odical program; it may be the need 
of using the right kind of adver- 
tising for each of two or more 
different products; or it may be 
one of those consumer-selling plans, 
so modest by comparison with the 
big national advertisers, but so 
important to the man who is hesi- 
tating on the brink of his first 
really sizable advertising invest- 
ment. 

Right there you come up against 
perhaps the finest test of executive 
ability in advertising. How are 
you to plan and train a department 
organization that can be trusted to 
see to it that full justice is done, 
not only to the national program 
that looms. so large in the eyes of 
the directors, but also to your orig- 
inal industrial program, your dealer 
program, the details of your direct- 
mail work that seem so small and 
are really so important? How 
can you so delegate responsibility 
through your advertising manager 
that you can feel safe about all 
the momentarily minor but really 
essential parts of a complete adver- 
tising job, which are sometimes 
short-sightedly spoken of, by ad- 


vertising men themselves, as the 
“odds and ends”? 

What is more, advertising step- 
children (always, wherever they 
appear, a sign of inadequate execu- 
tive ability somewhere in the or- 
ganization) are by no means al- 
ways counted among the lesser 
items of the advertising depart- 
ment’s job. 

Believe it or not, it is quite pos- 
sible to inspect the inside work- 
ings of a certain department where 
the national program is a stepchild 
in comparison with an industrial 
program which requires less than 
25 per cent of the appropriation, 
but uses up more than 55 per cent 
of the department’s staff’s time, 
and probably 90 per cent of the 
attention of the management. 

This condition accurately reflects 
the mental bias of the president of 
the company, a fine type of the old- 
time engineering executive who 
frankly admits his lack of sympa- 
thy with any kind of advertising 
other than that which talks to men 
of his own kind in their own lan- 
guage. But, of course, that is no 
excuse for it. There never is any 
real excuse for advertising step- 
children; and it is the test of the 
advertising manager, as a real ex- 
ecutive, to see to it that none can 
be found where he holds sway. 


A DELICATE QUESTION 
The problem of stepchildren is, 


‘in fact, all of a piece with the 


whole question of adequate organi- 
zation for the advertising depart- 
ment; and as such it seems still to 
be considered a rather delicate 
question. At least, in my own in- 
quiries into it I have found con- 
siderable reluctance to discuss it 
except under the veil of anonymity. 
But it is possible, under that con- 
venient protection, to put down 
some actual experiences and sug- 
gestions from men who. are deal- 
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ter he has spent two interesting but bewildering hours at the a 


ow, he emerges with an arm full of folders and his mind in a da 





e steps up to the news stand; pays out one dollar and a quarter fo 
copy of the January Show issue of MoToR—(more than he pai 
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» cover. 600 illustrations, 40 pages of specifications, 250 pag 
f ac vertising, give me an unbiased buyer’s guide to the new 192 
narket. Have you made your reservation? 
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The men who wear this 
emblem have climbed 


high upon the ladder of 


SUCCESS / 


Every member of the Shrine 
is a reader of The Shrine 
Magazine. The circulation is 
607,112 copies monthly. A 
distribution statement, by states, 
will Le mailed upon request. 


THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 


1440 Broadway - New York 
‘Phone: Pennsylvania 7827 
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ing with more or less success with 
this problem. 

First of all, let us consider the 
case of a big manufacturing com- 
pany, whose national advertising 
was only saved from becoming a 
stepchild, just as in the case already 
cited, by the advertising manager 
of that company making it pecu- 
liarly his business to stand up for 
the national program on any and 
all occasions, with his own assis- 
tants, with his superiors and with 
the whole company staff, chiefs of 
other departments and so on; with 
particular emphasis upon the en- 
gineering and production staff. 


CONTACT WORK NECESSARY 


“I found out very early,” this 
man told me, “that at least half my 
time and attention, if I were going 
to make a success of my job, would 
have to be devoted to selling our 
advertising program, and particu- 
larly our national advertising, not 
only to the management but to all 
the other departments. That meant 
that I had to organize my own de- 
partment to be just as nearly self- 
running as I could make it, so that 
I would be free of detail and able 
to put my time into this essential 
contact work. 

“Our problem at that time was 
that we had an unusually varied 
and extensive industrial program 
designed to sell our comprehensive 
line of engineering and industrial 
specialties, while our national ad- 
vertising was almost wholly insti- 
tutional—at least it was planned 
primarily to sell our industry as 
a whole to the public rather than 
any of our individual products. 

“The industrial program had a 
much easier time of it with the 
department heads, and it was a 
natural reflection of their views on 
the part of the management, that 
gave it also an easier time, all 
the way up to the directors. The 
reason for that was simple; the 
individual department head could 
understand and appreciate good, 
definite, aggressive selling adver- 
tising put behind his particular 
product or in his particular in- 
dustrial market. But he didn’t 
take so kindly to a general pro- 
gram that didn’t seem to him to 
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contribute anything to make his 
particular sales come easier. 

“So our national program, for 
a while at least, had no friends 
in the general company organiza- 
tion; and I want to tell you such 
a condition is a serious handicap 
to any advertising plan, no matter 
how finely conceived or efficiently 
executed. 

“What is more, I had to watch 
carefully to see that that point of 
view wasn’t reflected in the work 
of my own department staff. The 
personnel of an advertising depart- 
ment in a big, primarily industrial 
manufacturing company is apt to 
be composed of relatively young, 
impressionable men—the prevailing 
ideas as to salary take care of that. 
And such men, thrown, as their 
work throws them, in continual 
close relationship with older, hard- 
headed engineers and engineering 
sales executives, are going uncon- 
sciously to absorb the point of 
view of those men and have their 
work affected by it, if their own 
chief doesn’t keep inoculating them 
with pride in their own depart- 
ment and loyalty to its point of 
view. 

“Our problem is changing rap- 
idly now, because we are building 
up an increasing business in spe- 
cialties of an engineering character 
which are none the less sold to 
the consuming public. We are get- 
ting to be real national advertisers 
as well as industrial advertisers, in- 
stead of industrial advertisers with 
an institutional program on the 
side. Now I suppose we'll have 
to watch inside our department to 
see to it that the national adver- 
tising doesn’t run away with the 
cream of the attention.” 

This man defines his job, even 
under his altered working condi- 
tions, as consisting of about 80 
per cent of standing by his adver- 
tising guns against all sorts of 
pressure both from the management 
and the special interests of the 
various individual sales depart- 
ments; and 20 per cent administer- 
ing the program once it has been 
set up and successfully defended. 

Cases of just this kind, however, 
are relatively rare. In most cases, 
the job of the executive seems 
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more likely to turn on the defense 
of the industrial program against 
too great absorption in the national 
program. 

For example, one of the big oil 
companies combines a very large 
business—indeed an_ international 
business—in gasoline and motor 
lubricants, requiring an extensive 
national consumer-acceptance pro- 
gram, with a less conspicuous, but 
also large and highly profitable, 
industrial business in lubricants for 
every kind and description of ma- 
chinery. 

The peculiar feature about this 
is that this industrial business is 
so varied and extensive—lubricat- 
ing oil naturally being a necessity 
in every known industry employing 
power-driven machinery, from 
mines to steamships—that this 
company has found it can best 
serve this business by a program 
of as truly national advertising, 
as that which it addresses to the 
motoring public. 

In other words, there are first, 
the advertisements in national me- 
diums and newspapers of general 
circulation, addressed to the motor- 
ist; second, there are advertise- 
ments in these same mediums ad- 
dressed to public education in 
industrial lubrication; and _ third, 
there is an extremely varied as- 
sortment of advertising in all sorts 
and descriptions of technical, trade 
and industrial journals, on this 
latter subject. 

The solution of this seemingly 
complicated problem of supervision 
is actually very simple. It con- 
sists in ignoring, from the organi- 
zation point of view, the difference 
between national or general circu- 
lation mediums, and industrial me- 
diums; and concentrating on the 
product and the market. 

In other words, broadly, the ad- 
vertising department is divided into 
two sections; one responsible for 
the program aimed at the motoring 
public, and the other -responsible 
for that aimed at the various in- 
dustrial markets. Both sections 
head up directly to the department 
manager and assistant manager. 
The greatest care is taken to see 
that there is absolutely no dis- 
crimination against either, in point 
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of the attention given them; and 
with mediums and cost of white 
space ignored, and markets and 
ways of reaching them alone count- 
ing—from the organization point 
of view of course—there is no real 
reason for discrimination to exist. 

In several other of the most suc- 
cessful companies — successful, 
judged by the care, precision and 
finish that characterize even the 
smallest details of their advertising 
plans—the same principle was 
found at work. That is, each in- 
dividual worker in the advertising 
department was responsible, not for 
any particular group or class of 
advertising mediums or methods, 
but for a definite section of the 
company’s market, and for each 
and every advertising job aimed at 
that particular field of operation 
whether national space, industrial 
space, bulletin-board or direct-mail 
piece. He could, of course, call 
in whatever help he needed on any 
given job; but it was. quite under- 
stood by everybody that he was 
the man to get the pats on the 
back if it went big, and to be held 
to account if it fell down. 


A CURE FOR “STEPCHILDITIS” 


One of the neatest and appar- 
ently most effective methods of 
making clear this definition of re- 
sponsibility, clear down to the last 
detail, which is the backbone of 
effective advertising organization 
and the sure cure for “stepchild- 
itis,” is a tickler system which I 
found at work in one good-size 
advertising department responsible 
for a rather varied program. This 
program includes several items sold 
in industrial markets; several sold 
to the general public; and several 
= both industrially and gener- 
ally. 

Under this tickler system, every 
single element going into the com- 
plete schedule, from checking the 
mailing lists, ordering cuts, and 
writing copy, to signing space con- 
tracts, is listed in the calendar for 
a year. This calendar is a file with 
fifty-two folders in it; one for 
each week in the year. Each 
folder contains six sheets, one for 
every working day in the week 
These sheets are made up and 
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NEW 
VALUES in QUALITY 








NY issue of INTERNATIONAL STUDIO (associated 

with The Connoisseur) creates a mental picture 
of the ways in which the fine and applied arts enter 
into every phase of our present-day life. It grips 
the mind with the same allure that works of art have 
for wealthy and cultured people. Perhaps you 
already appreciate the unusual diversity of this field. 
Almost every substantial famify is a collector in some 
degree. Certainly no class of readers purchase with 
more enthusiasm or spend money more liberally. 


Here is a clientele composed of men and women 
who have made the United States, during the past 
few years, the greatest market in the world for 
paintings and porcelains, tapestries, rare furniture 
and other works of art—collectors who are spending, 
literally, fortunes in pursuit of art treasures. 


INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


NEW YORK, 119 West 40th Street 
CHICAGO, 25 No. Dearborn St. BOSTON, 5 Winthrop Sq. 
LONDON, 1 Duke St., S. W. 1 MILAN, Via Bossi, 10 
SAN FRANCISCO, 822 Kohl Bldg. PARIS, 15 Rue Vernet 
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dated, and the folder made up and 
dated, forty-two weeks in advance, 
and kept intact for ten weeks back. 

Every last routine job for each 
and every individual in that adver- 
tising department—budget prepara- 
tion, scheduling, contract-making, 
copy, art and production—is en- 
tered under its proper due date in 
that tickler file, the sheet for that 
date carrying the necessary de- 
scription or identifying number, 
and the initials of the person re- 
sponsible. On that tickler sheet 
the copy job on an advertisement 
costing thousands takes up exactly 
as much space, no more, no less, 
as would the copy job for a souve- 
nir program for the annual out- 
ing of the Society for the Relief 
of Homeless Kittens—if this ad- 
vertising department ever were 
guilty of buying that kind of cir- 
culation. ‘ 

Every morning the master tick- 
ler sheet for that day goes on the 
manager’s desk, and each individual 
department member gets an indi- 
vidual tickler slip, listing each 
thing the routine calls for from 
him as part of that day’s work. 
What is more, he has to turn that 
slip in at the close of the day with 
a report on each item, either cer- 
tifying that that job has been com- 
pleted, or otherwise disposed of. 
If not disposed of, he has to re- 
port why, and also give the date 
when it will be completed or dis- 
posed of. 

These reports are transferred to 
the master sheet, which thus be- 
comes a complete record of the 
day’s work, at least so far as rou- 
tine jobs are concerned; and “un- 
finished business” is then and there 


transferred to the future date to. 


which it has been postponed. Nat- 
urally, any and every sort of new 
job, scheduled or not scheduled, 
that turns up in the course of the 
day’s work, can be promptly set 
down on the tickler; and once any 
job, no matter how insignificant, 
gets into the tickler, there are only 
two ways it can get out again— 
by being done, or by being can- 
celled; and if it is cancelled, the 
reasons for the cancellation have 
to be noted on the tickler record. 

That scheme comes as near to 
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being a “stepchild-proof” piece of 
advertising department equipment, 
as the present writer has ever seen. 
It seems as though it should work 
equally well in the department that 
consists of “two men and a boy,” 
or in the big department employing 
several score people and looking 
after perhaps fifty different adver- 
tising and sales-promotional jobs 
ranging all the way from indus- 
trial and dealer-service advertising 
to catalog production and maga- 
zine space buying. 

Back of all possible care in de- 
partmental organization, however; 
back of no matter how fine a piece 
of controlling machinery; some- 
thing else is necessary. That some- 
thing else is the full realization 
by the management of any busi- 
ness enterprise employing advertis- 
ing, that under conditions of today, 
any advertising job worthy of the 
name must include elements varied 
enough to require, for their effi- 
cient adjustment and smooth and 
effective working, executive ability 
as genuine, and as worthy of re- 
ward, as any that can be mani- 
fested in any other branch of the 
business. 

In plain terms, if the advertis- 
ing manager is a real executive, 
he can be trusted to see to it 
that there are no stepchildren in 
the advertising program. And if 
he is not a real executive, is it 
his fault—or yours? 





R. V. Titus with Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 


Robert V. Titus, formerly advertis 
ing director of the Brooklyn Dail 
Eagle and, prior to that, advertising ex- 
ecutive with the Hearst newspapers, 
has joined the organization of Barton 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 





Woodtone Auto Polish Account 


to Paris & Peart 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Fairfield, 
Conn., has appointed ‘Paris’ & Peart, 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
the advertising account of Woodtone 
automobile polish. 





Appoints Fred Kimball, Inc. 

E.. . Sayre, Pa., Evening Times has 

inted Fred Kimball, Sasessersted, 

aa lishers’ representative, as national 
advertising yepresentative. 
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In the center of 
the nation’s most 
promising market 





This is “boom” time in Nebraska. Business is increasing, 
real estate values are going up and crop conditions are 
better than in any éther state, according to a recent report 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. “Ready 
money” is much in evidence and marketing possibilities 
hold more promise for manufacturers and retailers than 
ever before. 


Omaha, the center of this, the nation’s most promising 
market, holds unusual possibilities for advertisers. And 
there is no better way to enter this rich field of agricul- 
tural and industrial activity than through the columns of 
the WORLD-HERALD. 


There are 50,926 homes in Omaha—The WORLD- 
HERALD circulation in Omaha alone is 53,700 on week 
days and 50,400 on Sundays. This gives the advertisers 
“blanket coverage” in a most economical and satisfactory 
manner. Total paid circulation, 120,000 daily and Sunday. 


Regardless of your product or message, the WORLD- 
HERALD is the one medium that will successfully cover 
the Omaha market without the aid of other advertising 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
National Representatives 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO : DETROIT: SAN FRANCISCO 
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CHARM in New Jersey has the 
greatest circulation of any mag- 
azine—and is favored by New 
Jersey’s 80,000 finest people 
beyond any other magazine. 


This interest—based on the 


Jringrne few pride in and enthusiasm of New 


to Dining Jersey people for all that makes 
for charm in the home— is your 
guaranty of anexceedinginterest 
in your advertising message. 


CHARM 


The Magazine of New Jersey 


Home Interests 
Office of the Advertising Manager 
28 West 44th Street, 
New York 
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Argentina is more prosperous 
today than ever before 


ARGENTINA stands fourth among all foreign 
markets in per capita absorption of goods from the 
United States. Its people are educated to Amer- 
ican products and receptive of good advertising. 
Our winter is its summer—an outlet in this market 
will go a long way in keeping your plant on a full 
time schedule. 


Advertising in Argentina is more productive, per 
dollar spent, than in the United States. 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


is the largest daily paper in the largest city in 
South America (255,005 daily circulation in 
August, 338,603 Sunday). Buenos Aires has a 
population of two million-—a ready made market, 
active, eager and growing. You can't afford to 
neglect it. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue New York 





The Government's Interest in 
Better Distribution 


What It Is Doing on Its Own Initiative and in Co-operation with Others 
to Help Business Lower Distribution Costs 


F all the jobs which now con- 

front the economic service units 
of the Government, that of assist- 
ing business in solving the present- 
day problems of distribution is the 
most important, Dr. Julius Klein, 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the 
Commerce Department, declared in 
an address before the convention 
of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies at Washington 
last week. 

Dr. Klein pointed out how the 
science of distribution has failed 
to keep pace with improved manu- 
facturing methods. He deplored 
the millions squandered in ineffi- 
cient selling efforts—in chasing 
what he described as the “mirage 
of a national market” for com- 


modities whose best trade is inside 
the city limits, or in following the 
“phantom of the full order book at 


all costs.” 

With some minor deductions, 
approximately the whole of the 
stupendous sum of $89,000,000,000 
was spent last year in the United 
States for commodities and ser- 
vices. Just how or where the 
money went no one knows. 

Dr. Klein explained to the con- 
vention exactly what the Govern- 
ment is doing on its own initiative 
and in co-operation with private 
enterprise in order to assist busi- 
ness with the problem of distribu- 
tion in the following words: “We 
have no yardstick by which we can 
measure progress in distribution 
as we can in manufacturing, be- 
cause no fundamental census of 
the distributive agencies has been 
compiled. Incredible as it may 
seem, we are lacking almost en- 
tirely in any accurate, comprehen- 
ive information as to the largest 
single item in our whole commer- 
cial activity, namely, the volume of 
wholesale or retail trade, or as to 
the character of the outlets through 
which various commodities are 
handled. 


“The experimental censuses of 
distribution in a dozen cities scat- 
tered throughout the United States, 
conducted by the Census Bureau 
last summer, represent the first 
official step in this direction. They 
have already revealed considerable 
information which will be of vital 
interest, not only to wholesalers 
and retailers but to advertisers, 
shippers and the others engaged in 
facilitating more efficient distribu- 
tion. 

“A more detailed study of the 
cost of distribution is an important 
line attack. Admirable surveys in 
this field have already been made 
by some universities, trade asso- 
ciations and research agencies, but 
there is still unquestionably a wo- 
ful lack of knowledge regarding 
the various factors in the cost of 
distribution. 


DROPPING A LINE OF GOODS 


“One firm reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce that one of 
its best-selling lines was being 
handled at a loss and in spite of 
everything it could do, this line 
could not be made to show a profit. 
After some consulting, the com- 
pany had the courage to act upon 
the evidence and dropped this line 
of goods entirely from its cata- 
log. The thousands of dollars’ 
worth of business involved was 
turned over to one of its competi- 
tors, but since then the company’s 
profits have shown a decided in- 
crease. 

“There are many such firms 
which are trying to get a volume 
of sales without any relation to 
cost. Volume is, of course, an im- 
portant factor in any business if 
it can be secured without an un- 
due increase in cost of operation. 
Where it involves an expansion of 
territory, there is often a chance 
that the cost is greater than the 
added profits. No one seems to 
know how many distributors are 
selling goods in territories where 
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they are now losing money on 
every sale. 

“One firm producing a certain 
class of textiles was attempting to 
secure a wider distribution of its 
product. An analysis of the com- 
pany’s business showed that, in 
many cases, sales in outlying ter- 
ritories were at a very decided loss. 
For example, it was costing $1.25 
for every dollar’s worth of business 
secured in one Southern State. 


A VIRGIN FIELD 


“Market research today is an al- 
most virgin field, but it is being 
rapidly cultivated and in this move- 
ment the advertising agencies are 
taking a very important part. They 
realize that sound advertising is 
one of the most potent stimulators 
of business; but in order to be 
sound, in order that this profession 
might continue to merit the confi- 
dence of its clients, its services 
must be based upon accurate ap- 
‘ praisals of its potentiality; not 
simply circulation estimates, but 
effective market outlets. These 
facts can only be ascertained by 
thorough studies, not merely of 
population figures, nor even of 
‘potential buying power,’ but of the 
actual cost of serving the given 
market after its demand for the 
given merchandise has _ been 
aroused. That factor of the cost 
of distribution may throw the whole 
campaign into the discard as so 
much waste effort. 

“There are certain phases of 
market research in which the Gov- 
ernment can properly take part and 
can supplement the work of pri- 
vate agencies in such a way as to 
make their efforts more effective. 
I am glad to announce that the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is about to release the 
first of a series of regional com- 
mercial surveys which attempt to 
determine the basic commercial at- 
tributes, the factors affecting dis- 
tribution, and the actual stafus of 
the buying power of the various 
economic areas of the country. 
For this purpose, the country has 
been divided into nine large re- 
gions, and the survey covering the 
(five) Southeastern States will be 
available for distribution before 
the holidays. Those in the New 
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England area and the Pacific 
Southwest are well under way and 
it is hoped that Congress will au- 
thorize the completion of all nine 
of these surveys within the next 
three years. 

“Another angle of attack on this 
problem of better distribution is 
that dealing with certain commodi- 
ties of which the Bureau’s ‘Atlas 
of Wholesale Grocery Territories’ 
is an example. This represents the 
first attempt ever made, according 
to our trade informants, to map 
out the actual areas served by gro- 
cery jobbing centers throughout 
the country. The savings effected 
by its use in avoiding unprofitable 
distributive methods will, accord- 
ing to one prominent executive in 
the trade, exceed $5,000,000 a year. 
The distribution problems of other 
commodities are also being ana- 
lyzed, including such lines as 
canned goods, confectionery and 
gray iron foundry products. Other 
steps in this direction are in the 
field of retail store problems and 
on such technical topics as the an- 
alysis of the costs of wholesaling 
and the definition of trade terms. 

“Perhaps one of the most fruit- 
ful fields for eliminating waste in 
distribution lies, ironically enough, 
in the curtailment of overlapping 
‘efficiency research’ efforts. To 
this end the Bureau publishes an- 
nually a catalog of ‘Market Re- 
search Agencies,’ which lists all 
important current market investi- 
gations and the organizations en- 
gaged in this field. 

“In shaping the strategy for the 
attack on all of these problems the 
trend of thousands of individual 
inquiries directed to the Bureau 
from all lines of business forms a 
valuable source of suggestion. 


.Equally important also is the ad- 


vice of numerous trade bodies and 
associations which collaborate con- 
stantly in these undertakings.” 


Death of Albert Champion 


Albert 
spark plugs and other automobile ac 
cessories, died at Paris on October 28, 


Champion, manufacturer o/ 


in his forty-seventh year. He emi 

ated from France to the United 
States, where in 1905, with W. C 
Durant, automobile manufacturer, he 
founded the Champion Spark Plug 
Company of Toledo, Ohio. 
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A Great Newspaper 
in a Great Market 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 


dominates 


ARGENTINA 


The story of the greatest.newspaper in one of 
the greatest markets for American goods, is 
known to every shrewd advertiser who has 
brought his sales message to the attention of 
the buying public of ARGENTINA through 
the columns of LA NACION. 


Whether it be the old-established and wealthy 
manufacturing plant which continues to use 
large space in LA NACION, year in and year 
out, or whether the advertisement be that of 
a small manufacturer laying the foundations 
of an expanding trade, the prestige of 
LA NACION stands behind the sales message 
and invests it with an importance that is cer- 
tain to procure for it an attentive hearing. 


LA NACION leads its nearest competitor by ever-increasing margins, 
in the volume of its display linage in all classifications 





Editorial and General Office in 
the United States: = Representatives: 
W. W. DAVES S. KOPPE & CO., INC 
Correspondent and General ” ° 
epresentative “Times Bide. New York 
383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 
Write for “Advertising in Argentina” and “Certified Circulation,” by 

Dr. Jorge A. Mitre, Publisher of LA NACION 
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Jobbers 
Starting Educational 
Campaign 





The Southern Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association Has Under 
Way a Campaign That Will 


Aim to Straighten Out the Much 
Discussed Tangle in Jobber- 
Dealer Relations. 





WO aims are behind a cam- 

paign which is being started by 
a group of wholesalers in dry 
goods, notions, and apparel. One 
is to stress the functions of job- 
bing services and the other is to 
help dealers with merchandising 
ideas. 

The campaign is fostered by the 
Southern Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association. O. L. Stanard, of 
Huntington, W. Va., is chairman 
of the committee directing this 
movement. Participation is not 
limited to members of this asso- 
ciation. A separate body, the As- 
sociated Service Wholesalers, Inc., 
has been formed with the purpose 
of getting 500 jobbers interested in 
financing this joint effort. 

Each jobber is to pay $100 and, 
as the initial quota has about been 
reached, the campaign is getting 
under way. Business-paper adver- 
tising is contemplated but the selec- 
tion of mediums will not be deter- 
mined until sufficient funds are 
assured and, it is anticipated some 
schedules will start about Janu- 
ary 1. 

In the meantime, through direct 
mail and a manufacturers’ dealer 
service organ, retailers will be told 
what the jobber does for them and 
how. 

The advantages of dealing with 
the jobber as one convenient source 
of supply instead of many manu- 
facturers’ salesmen, the ease and 
economy of keeping account with 
a few houses instead of with the 
great many manufacturers repre- 
sented by the stock the dealer car- 
ries, are among the jobbing ser- 
vices which will be stressed. Other 
featured points will be twenty- 
four hour service, and the oppor- 
tunity to get delivery on merchan- 
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dise in small units within a day, 
thereby insuring ready stocks for 
consumer calls. 

There has been a retarding force 
to effective performance by jobbers 
in distribution, some of those be- 
hind the co-operative effort feel, 
in the fact that too often jobbers 
are content only to get and fill 


orders. The success of the re- 
tailer’s business reflects itself in 
that of the jobber’s, and an im- 


portant phase of this joint cam- 
paign will be to help retailers with 
merchandising and advertising 
ideas, stockkeeping and accounting 
systems and other business-build- 
ing methods. 

A committee of advisory whole- 
salers, one in each State, is being 
formed, which will aid and help 
in the work of contact for the 
central bureau. 





Where Co-operation Reflected 
News Value of a Convention 


ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Detroit 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The splendid way in which the activ- 
ities of the Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation’s convention were reported in 
Printers’ INK was most gratifying to 
us. It showed the genuine spirit of in- 
terest in and co-operation with our Asso 
ciation that we have come to regard as 
characteristic of you and your pub 
lication. 

The move for better financial adver- 
tising is gaining strength. More and 
more financial institutions are coming to 
recognize that advertising, wisely di- 
rected, will breathe new life into their 
organizations with resulting profits. We 
believe that the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association, and the able hacking for 
constructive work which it has received 
from certain banking journals, and par- 
ticularly Printers’ Inx, have had a 
wide influence in securing this increased 
appreciation. 


FINANCIAL 


Curnton F. Berry, 
President. 





Irving Silverstein Advanced by 


Packer Company 
Irving Silverstein, recently a member 
of the sales force of the Packer Com 
pany, Cleveland, outdoor advertising, 
has been made sales manager. 


G. H. Adams, Editor, 


Minneapolis “Star” 
George H. Adams has been made 
editor of the Minneapolis Star. He was, 
for many years, managing editor of the 
Minneapolis Journal. 
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Yesterday a brand name represented a product as fixed 
and immutable as the stars. Today, a brand name must 
represent reliability, but it must also reflect the new 
demands of modern life. 

“What is smart? What is style? What is modern?” 
These are the questions asked on every hand. 

In luxury products the constant need of new de- 
signs, packaging, fresh little fillips is well understood. 

But the modern tempo is also reaching down into 
the problems surrounding staples— household neces- 
sities—almost anything you see on a grocer’s shelf. 

Adding new items from time to time helps to keep 
a line up to date . . . But how about old packages and 
containers? How about redesigning them to create an 
atmosphere of modernity—to refresh the interest? 

How about the advertising? Does it reflect merely 
the good solid worth of the product? Can not it be 
keyed more to modern thinking— modern desires? Is 
it as interesting and provocative in itself as the adver- 
tising of that vigorous new competitor who is begin- 
ning to cut such a swath? 

The pace of modern business is becoming faster 
and more exhilarating. But for the manufacturer who 
can adjust himself constantly— press forward swiftly, 
courageously and imaginatively—the rewards are 


greater than ever. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, ixc. ADVERTISING 
247 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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Eleven Years Growth 


in National Advertising 
of the 


Corn Belt Farm Dailies 


(Last 3 Months of 1927 Estimated) 
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Recognition I 


§ The chart at the left indicates the increasing 
stride of The Corn Belt Farm Dailies in national 
advertising during the past decade. The year 
1927 is breaking all previous records. 


§ This is a real achievement in view of the fact 
that in the year 1926 these publications of the 
live stock industry carried more total advertising 
lineage than the combined total of the seven 
leading monthly or the five leading weekly farm 
papers. 


§ National advertisers in ever increasing number 
are recognizing the fact that an agricultural cam- 
paign to be complete must provide for effective 
coverage of the live stock field. There is no sub- 
stitute for The Corn Belt Farm Dailies. 


Daily Drovers Journal, Chicago 
Daily Journal-Stockman, 
Daily Drovers Telegram, Kansas City 
Daily Live Stock Reporter, St. Louis 


Gombined Circulation—More than 100,000 Guaranteed 

Subscription Price— Each publication $5.00 per year 

Combination Advertisi Rate—35 cents per line 
Un.t Service — One “Order, One Plate, One Bil 


General Advertising Office: 
THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 
836 Exchange Ave., Chicago W. E. Hurcumson, Adv. Mgr. 
Eastern Office: Paul W. and Guy F. Minnick 
35 W. 42nd St., New York 








REG.U.S. PAT, OFZ 
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TWO 
NEWSPAPERS 
IN ONE 


Have Shortened the Road 
to the $37,000,000.00 


Central Illinois Market 


A Truly Amazing Combination of Coverage, 
Reader Acceptance and Ability and 
Readiness to Buy! 


The Pantagraph is read regularly in 
93.66% of the 9,500 homes in Bloomington and 
Normal. 

The Pantagraph is read regularly in 
67.89% of the 20,600 homes in the Outer Bloom- 
ington Trading Area. 


85.87% of its 8,898 city families, and 66.61% of 
its 13,985 Small-Town and Rural families are 
CONSCIOUSLY aware of The Pantagraph’s use- 
fulness as a shopping guide and depend upon it 
above any other newspaper. 


98% of all Pantagraph families are NATIVE WHITE 
AMERICANS. 

65.86% of The Pantagraph families own their homes 
or farms. 

69.44% have deposits drawing interest in banks and 
building loans. 

59.65% of these families own pleasure cars. 

63.87% of the heads of all Pantagraph families have 
incomes from sources that are of the highest order. 

(All Figures from Knight Survey) 


The Daily Pantagraph. 


THE DAILY BULLETIN 


Published Evenings (Except Saturdays and Sundays) and 
Saturday and Sunday Mornings 


Bloomington, III. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO., 247 Park Ave., New York City; 294 Washington St., Boston 
F. E. WALES, Room 1501, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Member A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Associated Press 








The Advertising Opportunity of the 
Home Replacement Market 


First Local Campaign Starts in Chicago on Re-Fixturing and Re-Wiring; 
Other Signs of Activity in Electrical and Building Material Industries 


By Roland Cole 


N ODERNIZING the present 
homes of the country repre- 
sents a vast market. Manufac- 
turers of building material, plumb- 
ing and electric fixtures, paint, 
and all products which go into 
the building of new houses, are 
quite aware of the size of this 
market. They know all about it. 

Many of these manufacturers, 
such as Barrett, Johns-Manville, 
and a number of paint manufac- 
turers, have at various times con- 
ducted advertising campaigns of 
much vigor and effectiveness to 
put their products upon and into 
houses already up. Yet the re- 
placement market grows more 
vast each succeeding year. All 
the new houses built each year 
constitute, the following year, an 
addition to the replacement mar- 
ket. Moreover the number of new 
houses built each succeeding year 
is beginning to show a decrescent 
tendency, due to the fact that new 
building has caught up with de- 
mand. Hence, the growing im- 
portance of the replacement mar- 
ket to manufacturers of building 
materials who desire to keep thcir 
factories running at full capacity. 

Suggestions as to how to reach 
this market most successfully are 
in order. Unless production can 
be kept up, a lot of people who 
are busy now will soon have not 
so much to do—manufacturers, 
dealers, contractors, interior deco- 
rators, architects and those whose 
work is closely allied to them. It 
should be of great and pressing 
interest to all concerned to know 
of sales and advertising activities 
now afoot which promise some 
measure of success. 

The electrical industry has been 
busy making plans and some of 
these plans are bearing fruit. The 
National Electric Light Associa- 
tion at its annual convention at 
Atlantic City last summer urged 
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central stations throughout the 
country to undertake campaigns 
this fall for -re-fixturing and re- 
wiring. Central stations in many 
cities are following this sugges- 
tion. In Chicago an advertising 
campaign of more than ordinary 
comprehensiveness is under way. 
Because of the thorough way in 
which this campaign was organ- 
ized, electrical associations and 
central stations in other cities are 
taking it as a sort of standard to 
go by. R. Bourke Corcoran, man- 
ager of The (Chicago) Electric 
Association, writes : 

“There is to be a national move- 
ment to re-light the homes of 
America. The full details of this 
movement will not get under way 
for a little while, as there have 
been some changes made in the 
program. When this is definitely 
settled upon, it will be sponscred 
by the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment. Inasmuch as we (The 
Electric Association) have made 
extensive preparations for this 
campaign this fall, we are con- 
tinuing our program. 

“Naturally, a campaign for re- 
lighting will: take with it a con- 
siderable amount of re-wiring. We 
are therefore including in our 
campaign some re-wiring activity 
in connection with which the cen- 
tral stations will do the selling 
and the collecting (on light bills), 
orders being turned over to The 
Electric Association for distribu- 
tion to contractor members. We 
endeavor, in all the functions of 
our association work, to give 
emphasis to co-operation between 
the contractor, contractor-dealer, 
jobber, manufacturer and central 
station. Ours is a singular indus- 
try in that all groups must work 
together for any one group to suc- 
ceed. While our industry has en- 
joyed prosperity for many years, 
it has now reached the point 
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where it must do a selling job 
instead of just waiting on trade.” 
The re-fixturing campaign re- 
ferred to by Mr. Corcoran began 
with the appointment of a general 
committee and a number of sub- 
committees on program, publicity, 
technical, finance and a sub-com- 
mittee of “co-operation with 
manufacturers, dealers and job- 
bers.” Weekly meetings were held 
during the summer at which such 
subjects were considered as stand- 
ard fixture specifications, the rat- 
ing of fixture samples, pledge 
cards for getting retailers to sup- 
port the campaign, window trim- 
ming assistance, exhibition of ap- 
proved fixtures and an intensive 
selling campaign supported by 
newspaper advertising, posters, 
distribution of direct-mail litera- 
ture, and style shows of fixtures 
and glassware. Other features of 
the campaign were supplying extra 
proofs of the advertisements to 
dealers, for display in their stores 
and distribution to their cus- 


tomers; electrotypes of the adver- 
tisements so that dealers could run 
them in their neighborhood news- 
papers over their own names, and 


illustrated four-page letters for 
circularizing. A special fund of 
$30,000 was appropriated to cover 
the cost of the campaign, which 
started on September 12 and will 
run to December 1. 


NEWSPAPERS BEING USED 


Advertisements are being run in 
all the Chicago newspapers. The 
initial piece of copy, in large 
space, presented the story of the 
campaign, described its purpose 
and showed the effect of proper 
lighting with the use of proper 
fixtures. Thereafter, the adver- 
tisements, in smaller space, were 
scheduled so that every day an 
advertisement appeared in one of 
the Chicago newspapers. 

The funds for the foregoing 
campaign were raised by volun- 
tary subscription in accordance 
with a provision of the by-laws 
of The Electric Association. To 
this fund substantial contributions 
were made by The Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago, and 
the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois. 
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Another advertising activity in 
behalf of re-fixturing is being car- 
ried on by the Artistic Lighting 
Equipment Association, a national 
organization made up of lighting 
equipment manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. G. P. Rogers, manag- 
ing director of the association, 
New York, says: 

“We are co-operating with 
lighting equipment dealers and 
manufacturers in a movement to 
modernize old homes and to re- 
place old and obsolete lighting 
equipment with new equipment of 
modern design and quality. Among 
our activities are the preparation 
of advertising matter and the lay- 
ing out of campaigns for our 
members. For example, we have 
prepared two series of letters suit- 
able for use by dealers in circu- 
larizing two classes of prospects, 
(1) those building new houses 
and (2) the occupants of present 
houses, not necessarily owners but 
tenants also, in which the fixtures 
are out of date. The second series 
of letters urges refixturing, first, 
for the reason that the old fix- 
tures can easily be removed, sec- 
ond, that the expense of installing 
new fixtures need not be beyond 
the purse limitations of the occu- 
pant of the house, and third, that 
the new fixtures can be removed 
and taken away when the tenant 
moves and may be used in his 
new residence. These letters are 
sent out by the dealer to his own 
list. We have prepared newspaper 
advertisements for the dealer’s 
use during this circularizing cam- 
paign and are just completing an 
attractive window display piece 
which is to be available in quantity 
to such of our manufacturer- 
members as order it or it may be 
ordered by our dealer-members 
direct from us. In addition to the 
foregoing we have just brought 
out a co-operative booklet en- 
titled ‘Outdoor Lighting—Lanterns 
for the Home,’ for the use of 
dealers and manufacturers which 
is designed for distribution to the 
consumer. It has been created 
for the purpose of developing a 
greater interest in the use of ex- 
terior lighting and lanterns, not 
only on the part of the architect 
and builder, but also on the part 





We Resond 


For stx years James F. Newcomb & Co. Inc. has been 
regarded as a leader in the field of direct advertising and 
sales promotion. Today, though its leadership in this 
field is in no way diminished, the scope of its service 
cannot be thus summarily limited. 
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The Newcomb organization is a marketing agency render- 
ing counsel and service in advertising, merchandising and 
sales promotion. 


This development has been a gradual and natural response 
to pressure from clients who relished the company’s 
efficient performance of the work intrusted to it and 
therefore called on it for like service in wider fields. 

The organization has kept pace with the demands made upon it. The 
scope and quality of the service now available to clients may be inferred 
from the character of the personnel that has been added to the staff 
during the past few months. Among those of executive rank are: 


KennetH MacDoucGati 


former Eastern Dist. Field Sales Mgr. 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 


Hartowe M. Dunton 


Nevitte B. Harr 


former Adv. Mgr. Hercules Engineering- 
Technical Products Corp. 


BENJAMIN F. Meyers 
authority on Men's Wear and consultant 
for Knitted Outerwear Bureau. 
Epmunp J. Ryan 


former Adv. Mgr. Lord & Taylor and 
Associate Director of Merchandising with 
N. W. Ayer& Soa 


formerly Adv. and Sales Promotion Manager 
for Apollo Chocolates 
Harry L. Warren 
former Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Beaver 
Refining Co. 
Artuur L. Westcott 
former Sales and Adv. Mgr. Richard 


ut Co. 


Only when Seve against its background of successful cooperation with 


a substanti 


group of clients—organizations of national importance— 


can Newcomb marketing service be seen in its true perspective. Factual 
evidence of its value can be placed before any executive who wishes to 


obtain competent and unbiased help 


in the solution of marketing 


problems, regardless of the field in which they lie. 





JAMES F,. NEWCOMB ¢& CO. Inc. 


Advertising + Merchandising 


330 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEw YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone PENosylvania 7200 
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of the home owner. If it accom- 
plishes this purpose, it is bound to 
create interest and discussion in 
all other types of lighting equip- 
ment used in the home.” 

The Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, referred to by Mr. 
Corcoran, of The Chicago Elec- 
tric Association, on a preceding 
page, is co-operating with other 
national organizations within the 
electrical industry in a movement 
to re-fixture and re-wire the 
homes of America. Complete 
plans have not yet been rounded 
out. However, the Society is 
actively sponsoring the national 
Red Seal Plan, which was de- 
scribed in Printers’ INK of 
October 2, 1924. 

The Red Seal Plan will figure 
prominently in every local adver- 
tising campaign on re-wiring. In 
the Chicago campaign, for ex- 
ample, previously described, the 
Red Seal- Plan is an important 
feature. 

Another point which should be 
referred to here is the. way in 
which individual manufacturers 
of electrical fixtures are urging 
their dealers to undertake re- 


fixturing campaigns in their own 
communities and thus capitalize 
upon the popular interest now be- 
ing aroused by the activities of 


the other agencies at work. One 
of the most active of such manu- 
facturers is the Beardslee Chan- 
delier Mfg. Co., Chicago. In 
almost every issue of this com- 
pany’s dealer magazine, “Beards- 
lee Talks,” articles are run 
pointing out the size of the home 
replacement market in terms of 
lighting fixtures and making defi- 
nite suggestions by means of 
which the dealer may take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. Two 
such articles appeared in the 
September number of “Beardslee 
Talks,” the first entitled “A Na- 
tional Movement to Modernize 
Old Homes and What this Means 
to the Lighting Contractor,” and 
the second entitled, “A New Era 
in American Business,” having to 
do with the need for greater sell- 
ing efficiency on the part of the 
retailer to keep up with manufac- 
turing production. Charles L. 
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Benjamin, in charge of Beardslee 
advertising, writes: 

“The idea of rehabilitating old 
homes has been in the air for 
some time, but the construction of 
new homes has been so active 
since the war that it has been 
difficult to interest manufacturers 
of _building materials and home 
equipment in the old home market. 
Now that building construction 
has passed the peak and is likely 
to fall off considerably next year, 
the old home market is likely to 
be cultivated, and the movement to 
“Modernize Your -Present Home’ 
is crystallizing. 


PROTECTING OLD HOUSES 


“Consider these facts: Many 
old homes are better built and are 
more commodious than many of 
the newer types of homes, but 
they are shabby in appearance and 
are lacking in modern conven- 
iences. They represent an invest- 
ment of billions of dollars, an in- 
vestment that is depreciating in 
value through neglect. In many 
cases, the old home represents the 
life savings of the family; it is an 
investment that should be pro- 
tected. The addition of a sun 
parlor or a breakfast room; the 
installation of a toilet on the 
ground floor; putting in new 
bathroom equipment upstairs; in- 
stalling new lighting equipment 
with some new wiring for addi- 
tional convenience outlets; new 
heating equipment; new roofing, 
hardwood floors in the principal 
rooms; new outside paint and in- 
terior decorations—these are the 
things that are needed to make 
the old home equal in appearance, 
comfort and convenience te a new 
one. Not all homes require all of 
these things but most of them 
need some of them. 

“The 1927 edition of the ‘Home 
Builders’ Catalog,’ an annual pub- 
lication distributed by building 
material dealers to 20,000 of the 
livest building contractors in 
the United States, contains an 
eight-page section showing how 
old homes can remodeled. 
During the last year the archi- 
tectural publications, building pub- 
lications and magazines read by 
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women, have devoted increased 
space to the subject of moderniz- 
ing the old home. What is needed 
at present is disinterested leader- 
ship which will make plain the 
importance of the movement and 
bring all of the interests affected 
into accord. If through advertis- 
ing and other forms of publicity 
the people of this country can be 
made to take as much pride in 
their homes as in their automo- 
biles, we need not worry if the 
curve of new building ‘construc- 
tion hits zero.” 

It is most certainly true that 
unanimity of action on the part 
of manufacturers and otiiers con- 
cerned would modernize more old 
homes in a larger number of ways 
than the unrelated efforts of one 
group, such as the electrical 
group. It is a question, however, 
whether too much effort to har- 
monize the various interests might 
not result in discord. Or, stated 
another way, the ramifications of 
such a movement might easily de- 
centralize it and drain it of all 
vitality. Or the zeal of a few 
could eat up the interests of all 
the others. Where so many inter- 
ests are involved, and where so 
many of the interests are competi- 
tive (lumber versus brick or ce- 
ment, wallboard versus something 
else, etc.) it may not be desirable 
to attempt too much organization 
of the various interests. It would 
seem to a disinterested but not un- 
interested outsider to be enough 
to. point out the opportunity and 
emphasize the desirability of 
simultaneous action. 

Besides the plans now being 
carried out in the electrical indus- 
try, such as those which have here 
been described, the most important 
activities in other fields are (1) 
the organization known as “Better 
Homes in America, Inc.,” of 
which Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover is president; (2) the in- 
terest of the building and loan as- 
sociations in making loans for the 
remodeling of old houses; (3) the 
sales efforts of retail lumber deal- 
ers all over the country; and (4) 
the special campaigns of a number 
of consumer and business publi- 
cations. 


Of the first, “Better Homes in 
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America, Inc.,” Printers’ INK is 
informed by John M. Gries, chief, 
Division of Building and Housing, 
Department of Commerce: 

“There have been a number of 
undertakings in regard to a na- 
tional movement to improve the 
physical condition of homes in 
this country, organized by private 
individuals or under the sponsor- 
ship of one or more trade associa- 
tions. It has not been the policy 
of the Department to give a spe- 
cific endorsement to any such na- 
tional movement which is con- 
trolled commercially, although we 
may recognize the constructive 
value that may lie in their ac- 
tivities. 

“We have worked closely, how- 
ever, with ‘Better Homes in 
America, Inc.,’ of which _Secre- 
tary Hoover is president. This or- 
ganization has as one of its princi- 
pal objectives ‘to encourage the 
building of sound, beautiful, single 
family houses; and to encourage 
the reconditioning and remodel- 
ing of old houses.’ As set forth 
in the booklet of the organization 
(Publication No. 12—October, 
1926), the aim of the Better 
Homes movement, which is fi- 
nanced by non-commercial private 
sources, is educational and to ad- 
vance the best interest of the 
families which want to make the 
oe of their homes and home 
life 

The second one of the interests 
mentioned is that of the building 
and loan associations and their 
attitude toward the making of 
loans for the remodeling of old 
houses. E. E. Levens, secretary 
and general manager of the Farm 
and Home Savings and Loan As- 
sociation of Missouri, said in a 
letter to The Household Magazine, 
dated September 15, 1927: 

“We have assets of over $1,- 
000,000 and 53,000 members. I 
believe the building and loan 
world could serve a greater pur- 
pose by rehabilitating the existing 
homes than by agitating the con- 
struction of new ones. Th build- 
ing and loan world is facing the 
problem of employing its money 
in safe loans. I have been work- 
ing on a loan proposition for 
some time past and we are getting 
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results. Although we are not in 
need of loans at this time, we are 
looking to the future.” 

Printers’ INK has been in- 
formed that the Committee on 
Better Relations of the United 
States League of Building and 
Loan Associations (office of the 
secretary, Cincinnati, Ohio), has 
reported favorably on the move- 
ment and has urged all member 
associations of the League to “tie 
in their activities with this move- 
ment which promises to be almost 
as important as the construction of 
new homes.” Building and loan 
associations have a twofold in- 
terest in the movement. First, 
their equity in old homes, on 
which they still hold mortgages, 
will be better protected if the 
homes are modernized. Second, 
the remodeling of old homes will 
enable them to keep the surplus 
capital (that has been piling up 
since the construction of new 
homes began to slump) profitably 
employed in loans to finance the 
remodeling. 

A third interest, that of the 
sales efforts of retail lumber deal- 
ers of the country, is mentioned 
in an interesting communication 
received from Theodore M. Knap- 
pen, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who says: 

“There is no doubt that a na- 
tional movement is under way to 
rehabilitate the millions of back- 
ward homes, although I cannot 
say it is under the auspices of any 
particular association. It seems 
as if all of the industries and 
trades interested in housing had 
come to the conclusion, in the last 
three or four years, that it is a 
sagacious thing for them to stimu- 
late the rehabilitation of old 
houses, in view of the fact that 
the tremendous new building pro- 
gram could not keep up forever. 
This movement has been particu- 
larly successful and energetic, we 
think, with respect to the lumber 
industry, because frame houses 
lend themselves so easily to mod- 
ernization, general improvement 
and architectural beautificaticr. 

“The lumber trade paper's have 
devoted special attention to this 
idea of making old houses new, 
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and one of them, The American 
Lumberman, has even put out 
an attractive illustrated booklet, 
showing by means of a movable 
flap with each halftone, just how 
an old house can be almost magi- 
cally modernized. 

“The latest step forward in this 
line is the creation of financing 
companies whose entire business 
is the financing of reconstruction 
of residences. The fact that there 
are many such companies and that 
they are all prospefous indicates 
how well, or how deeply, the re- 
construction idea has taken hold. 

“If you have taken any ex- 
tended automobile trips in the last 
year or two you cannot help but 
have noticed what a change the 
improving of old houses is mak- 
ing in all the smaller cities, vil- 
lages and in the farm houses 
themselves. It is not too much to 
say that renovation is literally re- 
making the countryside and doing 
it both economically and beauti- 
fully. Probably, on the whole, 
the architectural effects they have 
obtained by reconstruction are 
better than could have been ex- 
pected from new homes. 

“Thousands of retail lumber- 
men are now making a specialty 
of sending intelligent salesmen out 
in their territories to call on 
householders and make _ sketches 
and plans on the spot to show the 
farmer how easily a wonderful 
transformation can be made in an 
old house. I am informed that 
quite a number of architectural 
firms in various parts of the coun- 
try now occupy their entire time 
with | specializing on reconstruc- 
tion.’ 

Fourth and finally, there are the 
special campaigns of publications. 
The booklet Mr. Knappen men- 
tidns contains twenty-four half- 
tone reproductions of old houses, 
each full-page size. With each of 
these pages, there is a cutout flap 
bound into the book so that it 
lays across the picture of the old 
house. This flap shows the im- 
provements made in the old house, 
i. e., by the addition of a porch, 
or the enlargement of a _ small 
porch, building on a bungalow 
roof, a sun room or a sleeping- 
porch, changing the lower floor 
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windows or front door, making 
the pantry into a breakfast nook, 
adding dormers on a plain roof, 
and so forth. E. C. Hole, secre- 
tary and manager of The Ameri- 
can Lumberman, says: 

“We have sold about 20,000 
copies of ‘Old Homes Made New,’ 
the price of which is $1. One 
phase of it I would like to em- 
phasize particularly and that is 
that these old homes, which have 
been standing for fifty to 100 
years, have in them a valuable 
service. They will last from 100 
to 200 years longer and can be 
brought up to date and made more 
comfortable by adding some of 
the newer and later improvements 
to them. The material in these 
old wooden houses is just as good 
as it was, or nearly so, as when 
they were built. All they need is 
a little time and a little money— 
not a great deal—to bring them 
up to date.” 

Another publication campaign 
of more than ordinary scope and 
effectiveness is one which has 
been in progress for about a year 
and a half by The Household 
Magazine. George E. Piper, of 
this publication, speaking before 
the Southern Builders Supply As- 
sociation, at Biloxi, Miss., a few 
weeks ago, said in part: 

“In order to obtain first-hand 
personal experience, and to be 
able to discuss the subject (the 
remodeling of old houses) intelli- 
gently with our readers, we went 
into a typical Illinois town of 
8,000 people and completely re- 
modeled an old home. After the 
demonstration was well under 
way, we invited a group of build- 
ing trade publication editors to 
visit it. Other trade publications 
were contacted, with the result 
that forty are co-operating in 
bringing about an organized pub- 
lic consciousness of the possibili- 
ties in this field of home rehabili- 
tation — architectural, municipal, 
electrical, paint and decoration, 
building material, plumbing and 
heating, financial, contractors and 
various other publications are 
carrying this story :o their read- 
ers.” 

Unquestionably the sales oppor- 
tunities of the old home market 
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are enormous. What has been 
attempted in this article is a rapid 
survey of the field in an effort 
to enumerate a few definite things 
now being carried on by those di- 
rectly interested to turn the op- 
portunity to account. In a num- 
ber of the fields interested, there 
may be difficulties in the way of 
immediate co-operation among the 
various factors in each field. 
While these difficulties are being 
disposed of, there is danger that 
the house-owner may spend too 
much of his re-building dollar on 
other things. He should be 
reached at once, through advertis- 
ing, with information that will 
assist him in holding that re- 
habilitation budget intact until he 
can be told definitely what he had 
best do with it. 





Motor Associations Unite 


The Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Automotive 
Manufacturers’ Association have been 
consolidated. The new _ organization 
will retain the name. of the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers’ Association 
and will have its headquarters at that 
organization’s office at New York. 

. L. Heminway will be general man- 


Automotive Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Chica with 
W. E. Green as secretary, wil be con- 
tinued as a branch of the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers’ Association’s 
credit department. 


ager. 
Offices of the 





Death of Herman Laue 


Herman Laue, of the advertising staff 
of the New York Times, died at Jamaica, 
N. Y., October 25. He had been with 
the Times for the last three years and 
previously was on the advertising staff 
of the New York World. During the 
war, he had charge of the advertising 
of the United States Shipping Board. 





Joins Speeder Machinery 


Corporation 
Edgar McNall, for the last eight 
years engaged in newspaper work at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the peeder 
Machinery Corporation, of that city, 
manufacturer of Speeder shovels, 


cranes, etc. 





Newspaper Appoints San 
Francisco Agency 


The San Francisco sg wom, 5 a 
cortege: -Howard newspaper, 
its advertisi account with y Tews 
H. Waldron "Lapetiies Agency, of 
city. 
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Geo. S. Vallin 


Olson & Enzinger 


as manager of 


OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


George S. Yallin, for fif- 
teen years connected with 
Thomas Cusack Company 
and its successor, the Gen. 
eral Outdoor Advertising 
Company, is. now associat- 
ed with this organization 
as manager of the Out- 
door Advertising Depart- 
ment—a factor of grow- 
ing importance in this 
agency’s service to clients. 
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The Right Use of Broadcast 
Advertising 


Too Much Salesmanship and Too Little Showmanship Will Be the 
Death of Any Radio Advertising Campaign 


By Thomas F. Logan 


President, Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc. 


ROADCASTING can be ac- 

cepted as a permanent factor 
in national advertising when co- 
ordinated with an intelligent use of 
other media. 

The fact has been established be- 
yond argument that intelligent na- 
tional advertising, by decreasing the 
cost of sales and at the same time 
enlarging markets, has lowered the 
cost of American goods to con- 
sumers. The proportion of adver- 
tising expenditures to the total 
cost of goods to consumers is less 
than 3 per cent, which represents 
a very much smaller selling cost 
than in the days of unscientific 
methods of marketing goods, be- 
fore modern advertising was de- 
veloped. American advertising 
agencies have made a vitally im- 
portant contribution to the reduc- 
tion of distributing costs and we 
will welcome the development of 
an effective new advertising medium 
to aid us in reducing distribution 
costs still further. 

Each year adds more than a mil- 
lion five hundred thousand consum- 
ers to the American market. While 
this figure may seem paltry taken 
in terms of percentage to our total 
population, the fact remains that 
it is a vast annual increase—so vast, 
indeed, that our Government ex- 
perts foresee the disappearance of 
the surplus production of farm 
products in the next few years. 
Our buying power increases even 
more rapidly than our population. 
In 1926 the current income was 
nearly ninety billion of dollars, 
practically three times our current 
income of 1914. By 1936 we may 
expect the purchasing power of the 
country to be one-half again as 
much as it was in 1926, although 


Extracts from an address before the 
Annual Convention of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies in 
Washington, D. C., on October 26. 


the population by that time will 
have increased less than 20 per 
cent. 

With these facts in mind, we 
can detect significance in the rate 
of growth of advertising and of 
advertising media. If magazine 
advertising lineage continues to 
grow at the rate indicated in the 
last twelve years, it will be 80 per 
cent greater in 1936 than it was 
at the end of 1926. Magazine cir- 
culation in the same period will 
have increased only 24 per cent. 
The advertising lineage carried by 
representative newspapers will have 
increased 73 per cent in 1936 if 
continued at its present rate while 
the aggregate newspaper circula- 
tion will have increased only 28 
per cent. In other words, the 
magazines will be attempting to do 
an advertising job more than three 
times as great as the growth in 
aggregate circulation alone would 
indicate and the increase in the 
physical volume of newspaper ad- 
vertising will be two-and-one-half 
times greater than the increase in 
circulation. 


THE FOUNDATION OF OUR 
PROSPERITY 


Broadly viewed these facts con- 
firm our belief that with our mar- 
ket and the job of advertising 
growing so rapidly, we do not need 
to concern ourselves with any 
thought of rivalry among efficient 
advertising media. We cannot have 
too many channels of approach to 
the consumer. The whole founda- 
tion of our prosperity rests on the 
fact that we have been able so to 
stimulate the demands of the aver- 
age American and through him the 
entire structure of our economical 
life that today he not only con- 
sumes more but produces more and 
earns more than any other citizen 
in the world. 
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One of the principal things that 
broadcast advertising lacks to put 
it on a footing of equality with 
other mediums is a fund of knowl- 
edge and experience in dealing with 
‘it. It is no longer new for there 
are broadcast advertisers now in 
their fourth and fifth years of sus- 
tained advertising. But, unfortu- 
nately, those who have succeeded 
have often not been inclined to give 
the benefit of their experience to 
other advertisers. In some cases 
the reluctance has been due to a 
feeling that competitive advantage 
was being gained by the advertiser. 
That general disposition to ex- 
change facts and opinions fully 
and freely which has been so po- 
tent a factor in the growth of our 
business since the war has not yet 
appeared. I think that with the 
advertising agencies so unmistak- 
ably increasing their interest in 
broadcast advertising, we may an- 
ticipate improvement in this re- 
spect. The stimulation of discus- 
sion among agency men on success 
and failure and the reasons there- 
for will do more than anything 
else I can think of at the moment 
to increase the effective use of the 
medium. 

Before I conclude I shall pre- 
sent a brief list of things I have 
found advisable to do or not to do 
in broadcast advertising, but before 
I offer that list I want to bring 
out some general observations 
which bear directly on broadcast 
advertising success. First of all I 
want to remind you that we are 
discussing broadcasting as.an ad- 
vertising medium, not as a pub- 
licity medium. I never regarded 
broadcasting as a legitimate object 
of advertising agency interest until 

became convinced that it was 
really an advertising medium. I 
did not become convinced of that 
until I had disabused my mind of 
impressions that it was fundamen- 
tally different and susceptible of 
being used only for a wraithlike 
and ethereal form of publicity of 
undemonstrable value. 

In going on the air first let us 
plan carefully so that we will know 
in advance what tests we propose to 
apply. That is of vital importance. 
Word has spread around that the 
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new medium must be taken on 
faith, You have only to look 
around you among the broadcast- 
ers, however, to quickly realize 
that the ones who are surrendering 
their valuable hours on the air are 
those who are taking it too much 
on faith and too little on adver- 
tising facts; whereas those who 
are continuing and enlarging their 
coverage to maximum network ca- 
pacity are those who prove their 
case with practically all the 
methods of proof which are ap- 
plied to other forms of advertis- 
ing. I will not catalog these meth- 
ods, they are too familiar. 


BROADCASTING COUPONS 


There is the broadcasting equiva- 
lent of the coupon. The free book- 
let offer can be handled so as to 
serve this purpose. Such offerings, 
handled by your best copy men, 
will give you a satisfactory method 
of testing the attention value of 
your program, of sizing up your 
circulation, of ascertaining whether 
you are on the up-grade or down- 
grade with your broadcasting in- 
vestment. It is advisable to make 
this test at fairly frequent inter- 
vals and to adjust your copy to the 
facts. The best of the broadcast- 
ing stations cannot guarantee cir- 
culation. It is potential circulation 
that they offer. Station prestige, 
strong sustaining programs, can 
create favorable working condi- 
tions for you, but it remains for 
you to get your audience and to 
hold it. Beware of too much sell- 
ing copy, but do not lean too far 
backward for fear of raising re- 
sentment. Get the facts. You can 
have them for the asking. 

Another very important testing 
procedure is your dealer surveys. 
Your dealer can tell you. Indeed, 
one of the outstanding features of 
the past year of broadcast adver- 
tising has been its obvious impres- 
sion upon retailers. My eyes were 
opened to it several months ago 
when one of our trade investiga- 
tors who was interviewing a retail 
grocer in regard to a contemplated 
new line was asked “Why don’t 
you advertise over the radio? 
That is a mighty good way to 
get your product across.” I say it 
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SCHOOL BOOK COVERS 


Here was an article that had a natural market 
waiting for it among high school pupils. But not 
so much among younger children. 

Because of the remarkable “breakdown” of 
Peabody School Book Cover circulation, they 
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there were high schools, without wasting anything 
in the rural districts. 





So, with only a limited appropriation, they put 
their advertisement on the back covers of the high 
school students’ books, and thus assured them- 
selves of absolutely dominating position. 


Today, Ingersoll salesmen are busy merchandis- 
ing this distinctive campaign among dealers near 
each high school, with most interesting results. 
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tivity provided by Peabody School Book Covers. 
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days after your copy is received, the covers are 
in daily active use. Circulation over 15,000,000. 
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opened my eyes, and it was the first 
of many such spontaneous reactions 
from retail dealers. Broadcasting 
is making good unmistakably in 
connection with this important 
function of advertising, namely, in- 
fluencing the dealer and the jobber 
to stock the merchandise, display 
it and push it. What are the rea- 
sons for this responsiveness on the 
part of the dealer? One reason is 
that the successful broadcast ad- 
vertisers have given particular at- 
tention to the adequate interpreta- 
tion and promotion of their broad- 
cast campaign among the dealers. 
Many schemes for special displays 
in the dealers’ stores, local tie-ins, 
etc., have been devised. The broad- 
casting stations have ample ex- 
hibits of this material. Another 
reason is that the dealer classes 
the broadcast advertiser as among 
those who are progressive and on 
the alert. Still another reason is 
the intimacy of contact between 
the broadcast advertiser and the 
dealer himself. He is a listener- 
in and he gets the full force of the 
advertising message. 


ANOTHER TEST 


Still another test is the compari- 
son between territorial sales per- 
formance in areas covered by your 
broadcasting and areas not so cov- 
ered. Such tests, of course, re- 
quire that stable conditions exist 
as regards the use of other me- 
diums in each territory. I do not 
mean that you must have absolutely 
identical coverage and frequency 
of insertion in other mediums but 
merely that you keep the same 
relative coverage before and dur- 
ing the period of broadcasting test. 

Before leaving this matter of 
testing broadcast advertising re- 
sults, let me urge the importance 
of avoiding premature conclusions. 
I regard six months as a minimum 
period for an adequate test of 
broadcast advertising. I do not 
mean that six months must elapse 
before you can tell whether you 
are on the right track in the matter 
of program, plan, copy appeal, etc., 
but rather that the entire six 


months period is required to line 
up all of the factors necessary for 
a conclusion. 


A new broadcast ad- 
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vertiser is a new advertiser so far 
as radio listeners are concerned. 
No matter how long his advertis- 
ing history, he must not presume 
upon this. It is good practice, I 
think, for a newcomer on the air 
to practice rigorous self-denial in 
the matter of advertising copy. 
He must first get acquainted with 
the audience. He must get stand- 
ing for his program, must encour- 
age a regular tendency toward lis- 
tening in on his performance. To 
facilitate this, it is advisable ° to 
limit himself to little more than 
adequate identification of himself 
as donor. Keep the commercial 
objective in the background at first 
and even exclude all offers of book- 
lets, etc. Restrain your eagerness 
to ascertain how your audience 
likes you. You can manage all that 
later, after the set owners have 
grown accustomed to you. One of 
the most successful advertisers on 
the air allowed two months to 
pass before making his booklet 
offer. I think good judgment was 
displayed. A continuous rise in 
requests was his reward. 

I am always on the alert for in- 
formation in regard to the profit 
or lack of profit of broadcast ad- 
vertising. I have yet to find a 
single national advertiser who has 
given broadcasting a fair trial and 
been dissatisfied with the results. 
In other words, while broadcasting 
is in its infancy and while there are 
already a list of failures we can 
point to, yet I do not believe it 
has ever failed an advertiser who 
has made use of it under the best 
obtainable conditions of program 
and station distribution. By the 
same token I should say that I 
know of no case where broadcast- 
ing has been exclusively relied upon 
to' do the advertising job which 
should be rated a success. 

Broadcast advertising works best 
in close co-ordination with news- 
paper and magazine campaigns, 
rather than by establishing an in- 
dependent and unsupported cam- 
paign of its own. It is in itself a 
splendid co-ordinating factor but it 
functions best only when used in 
a supplemental way. The most 
successful broadcast advertising 
campaign that I know about has 
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They call us specialists, 
in everything that goes 
into the m home. - 


your products fall in 
= this category, we can 


_ —_——— 
a “au” help you sell them. 


THE HOME IS OUR MARKET 


FOR FIFTEEN YEARS we have specialized in 
advertising and merchandising products that go into 
the modern home, We have thoroughly covered this 
market from manufacturer to dealer, to consumer. 
A significant feature of our methods is the co-opera- 
tion we obtain for our clients from their dealers 
—an important service that no manufacturer can 
afford to overlook. 

At present we are prepared to offer a few more 
manufacturers this specialized advertising and 
merchandising service. 

Not The Amount, But The Method of Spending 


R-E-SANDMEYER:&:CQ 
153 NO.MICHIGAN AVE.CHICAGO 


DVEByISING 


SALES ANALYSIS MERCHANDISING PLANS 
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New York 
Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—W indow Display 





LITHOGRAPHED 


DISPLAY CUT-OUTS 


OF DISTINCTION 


Years of experience in the manufacture 
of Display Cut Outs, Cartons, etc., have 
won for us a clientele composed of the 
most important manufacturers in Amer- 
ica—each contract resulting in a triumph 
of Lithographic Art. It has meant bet- 
ter business for all these concerns who 
have allowed us to work with them on 
their display problems. 


Our Service Department is at your dis- 
posal and will be glad to submit—with- 
out obligation and absolutely free—ideas, 
dummies and estimates of special designs 
for your product. Will you not take 
advantage of the artistic skill and in- 
genuity of this Department? 


Springfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia 


Advertising—Commercial Stationery 


BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY 


Boston 
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had the benefit of complete co-ordi- 
nation with all other factors in 
the client’s advertising. The cam- 
paign has been thoroughly mer- 
chandised throughout the client’s 
sales organization and retail out- 
lets. Frequent broadsides have 
been issued visualizing the use of 
the new medium and explaining 
its functions. Full publicity ex- 
ploitation of the talent has been 
given both in general mediums and 
in the client’s house organs. Pro- 
grams have been published regu- 
larly. Paid newspaper advertising 
costing 20 per cent of the broad- 
casting appropriation has been used 
especially to invite the radio au- 
dience to enjoy the program. Gen- 
erous reference to the program has 
been included in all of the client’s 
national magazine advertisements. 
I have recently been informed that 
the sales organization of this ad- 
vertiser now rates the broadcast- 
ing as second to no other factor in 
the client’s advertising campaign. 

I recently investigated the expe- 
rience of another advertiser who 
had discontinued broadcasting after 
the use of six months of a seem- 
ingly excellent broadcasting pro- 
gram. I found the explanation 
quickly. All of the factors of co- 
ordination which I have outlined 
had been missing. 

Both experience and observation 
cause me to stand solidly with 
those who warn you against a too 
selfish use of broadcasting. Too 
much salesmanship and too little 
showmanship will be the death of 
any advertising program. All 
doubts as to the advisability of 
direct selling in your copy should 
be resolved against it. The na- 
tional broadcast advertisers, almost 
without exception, recognize this. 
They concentrate upon the attrac- 
tiveness of their programs and 
lean backward in the matter of 
self - exploitation. Unfortunately, 
this condition does not exist among 
he local broadcast advertisers. I 
ind many of them hammering 
.way their sales message for five, 
1r even ten, minutes at a time, 
‘heerfully oblivious of the fact 


that their audience has tuned out. 


Ve must remember that no au- 
lience is more elusive than the 
adio audience and we must always 
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be on our guard lest it vanish. 

In analyzing numerous cases of 
success or failure I have come to 
the conclusion that there is no spe- 
cial field or line of products to 
which the effective use of broad- 
cast advertising is limited. Of 
course broadcast advertising started 
as a good-will activity. Later it 
was felt that it could be used only 
by products enjoying wide distri- 
bution and almost universal use. 
In that phase the outstanding suc- 
cesses were the producers of pack- 
age goods. However, I think that 
a survey of the present successful 
list of broadcast users will con- 
vince you that the medium is sus- 
ceptible of being used by almost 
any national advertiser, provided 
sufficient attention is given to the 
nature of the product, to the sales 
problem and to suitable tie-in 
procedure. 





Death of David Williams 


David Williams, former publisher of 
the Iron Age, New York, and other 
technical magazines, died at Lake 
George, N. . October 28, in his 
eighty-sixth year. He was associated 
with his father for a time in publish- 
ing Iron Age, and in 1868 became sole 
proprietor of that magazine. He es 
lished the Metal Worker in 1873 and 
Carpentry and Building in 1879 and 
later founded the Williams Printing 
Company. Mr. Williams was also past 
president of the American Trade Press 
Association. He retired in 1909. 





Canada Dry Net Earnings 
Gain 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New 
York, reports net earnings for the third 
quarter of 1927, of $521,251, against 
$455,677, for the corresponding quarter 
of last year. Net earnings for the first 
nine months of 1927, amounted to 
$1,794,780, against $1,226,015, for the 
corresponding months of last year. 


J. D. Wilkinson with Marvel 
Company 


J. D. Wilkinson, formerly of the sales 
staff of Drug Topics, New York, has 
become vice-presi a of the Marvel 
Company, New Haven, Conn., manu- 
— of the Marvel hygienic spray, 
etc. 


Appoints J. C. Bull, Inc. 


The Glassup Steamship Agency, New 
York, travel-tour service, has appointed 
J. C. Bull, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers will be used. 
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Meat Packers 
Pleased with Co-opera- 
tive Campaign 





Annual Convention of Institute of 
American Meat Packers at 
Chicago, Hears G. F. Swift Speak 
on the Value of Advertising and 
E. C. Merritt on Food Distribu- 
tion. 





T= reading public has come to 
regard advertising as a real 
part of the news of the day, ac- 
cording to a report made to the 
Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers at its convention in Chicago 
last week by G. F. Swift, secre- 
tary of Swift & Co., Chicago. 

“This fact was proved to the 
packing industry during its recent 
advertising and merchandising 
campaign on ham and bacon,” Mr. 
Swift said. “That campaign was 
the first occasion on which the 
meat industry has advertised co- 
operatively on a nation-wide scale. 
Reports received by the Institute 
from a large number of member 
companies indicate that the results 
were gratifying.” 

Mr. Swift added that a tribute 
is due newspapers and magazines 
for the admirable way in which 
they have created interest and con- 
fidence in the advertising which 
they carry. 

“Under the strict supervision of 
conscientious publishers, who are 
in the great majority,” he said, 
“advertising has become more re- 
liable in every way. Untrue state- 
ments seldom are found in the ad- 
vertising columns of any reputable 
publication. Disparaging  state- 
ments by an advertiser concerning 
a competitor’s product are barred 
by most newspapers and magazines. 
These high standards naturally are 
appreciated by the readers, with 
the result that the value of adver- 
tising has increased.” 

E. C. Merritt, general manager 
of the St. Louis Independent Pack- 
ing Company, St. Louis, called at- 
tention to the fact that present-day 
conveniences, such as the automo- 
bile, golf, movies and- greatly im- 
proved transportation facilities, 
have created a serious problem 
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for food manufacturers and are 
revolutionizing the distribution of 
food products. “These new at- 
tractions,” he said, “have set the 
American family moving about 
more than ever in the open and 
away from home. Literally, the 
people of today are not at home. 
These ‘rovers’ do not eat the old 
three square meals daily at the 
family table and go less frequently 
to the nearby store for a basketful 
of provisions, and their food pur- 
chases for home consumption have 
become smaller. Not so long ago, 
the American family dined pretty 
regularly at home, which made it 
safe and desirable to have a well- 
filled icebox and gave the retailer 
a dependable demand which the 
recent trend has broken down.” 
This, according to Mr. Merritt, 
has resulted in a condition of 
hand-to-mouth buying by consum- 
ers which has disrupted the es- 
tablished methods of distribution 
that the food industries had devel- 
oped and perfected. By reducing his 
purchases at the neighborhood 
store, the consumer has put him- 
self into a position where he dic- 
tates to the distributors of food. 


SERVICE IS EXPENSIVE 


The consumer is now receiving 
better service than ever before be- 
cause of the keen competition for 
his business on the part of manu- 
facturers. On the other hand, this 
highly developed service and these 
smaller purchases necessarily add 
tremendously to the cost of dis- 
tributing goods. 

Mr. Merritt depicted the future 
of food distributing thus: 

“We approach a time when in 
our domestic market practically all 
food products will be prepared by 
the manufacturer so that they are 
ready for the cook-stove of the 
home or restaurant, or even ready 
for the table, and these products 
will be without waste and of a 
quality which the brand will indi- 
cate, wrapped and packaged at- 
tractively, and delivered in small 
quantities with great frequency. 
Consumers, retailers, jobbers, do 
not propose to stock these goods 
or process them or trim them or 
grade them or cut them or attempt 
disposition of waste.” 
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Packages insured 


as wrapp 






























O waiting your turn 

at crowded windows, 
no extra handling of 
packages, no delays and 
no red tape in collecting 
on packages stolen or de- 
stroyed in the mails. 
That’s the satisfaction of 
North America Parcel 
Post Insurance. Coupons 
from a North America 
Coupon Book insure each 
package at the wrapping 
desk — and cost but a 
few cents, 
Ask the North America 
Agent or send the attached 
coupon for full information. 


the North America 
Wa 


Insurance Company of North America 






































Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W- 113 












Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 














The Automobile and the Railroad 


Become Team-Mates 





Automobile Manufacturers Are Looking on the Railroads as Customers 
Instead of Competitors 


By J. G. 


HE Central Railroad of New 

Jersey recently advertised ex- 
tensively in New York newspapers 
a combination trip which included 
a voyage to Sandy Hook from its 
Manhattan terminal on one of its 
fast harbor vessels, a_ railroad 
journey over its tracks from 
Sandy Hook and then a sixteen- 
mile automobile trip through the 
Rumson countryside along the 
northern New Jersey coast. All 
of this, including a shore lunch- 
eon at Highland Beach and a re- 
turn to New York, was offered 
for $3 per person. 

The combination of rail and 
motor car represents a new de- 
velopment in railway service and 
railway salesmanship which indi- 
cates that traffic managers are 
keeping abreast of the times in 
a way which lends itself to suc- 
cessful exploitation. 

The Santa Fe has found most 
successful its Indian Detour plan, 
under which trans-continental pas- 
sengers are offered an opportunity 
to break their long trip to the 
Coast by a three-day bus ride 
through alluring country with 
college girl guides to point out the 
wonders of nature and of an early 
Indian civilization. 

Here in the East, the president 
of the New York, Westchester & 
Boston Railway has told students 
of the transit problem of West- 
chester County, New York, that 
a solution lies in the creation of 
new feeder bus lines—that con- 
struction of new track is not nec- 
essary. Similarly, Gerrit Fort, 
vice-president of the Boston & 
Maine, described in Printers’ 
Inx* how his road was advertis- 
ing to its patrons the advantage 
that goes with using its rails into 
New England commercial centers, 


*“A Railroad Advertises Its Com- 
munity Service,” August. 25, 1927, 
page 124. 
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Condon 


as compared with the difficulties 
involved in. trying to drive a car 
through congested city streets. 

Likewise, the Reading, in inter- 
esting and straightforward news- 
paper copy, has laid heavy em- 
phasis on the contrast between its 
fast and dependable service be- 
tween Philadelphia and Atlantic 
City and the same trip on crowded 
motor rodds. 

The New England Transporta- 
tion Company, which is the bus 
operating subsidiary of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, recently has resorted to 
newspaper and direct advertising, 
calling attention to its service be- 
tween New London, Norwich and 
Hartford and between Worcester 
and Providence, etc. 

“The comfortable way, conve- 
niently scheduled service without 
transfer,” says one piece of copy. 
“Balloon tire coaches affording ex- 
cellent riding.” And to this is 
added: “Tickets and timetables at 
any railroad station,” making a 
close tie-up with the train service, 
aside from the use of a signature 
closely resembling the familiar one 
of the New Haven road. 


CENTRAL RAILROAD MAY USE BUSES 


The Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, to whose seashore excur- 
sions via boat, rail and motor ref- 
erence has already been made, re- 
cently took steps to ascertain the 
opinion of its commuters regard- 
ing the value of a bus line from 
its Jersey City terminal to the 
central section of New York. It 
proposes, if its patrons vote that 
such a service is desirable, to 
operate buses similar to those the 
Baltimore & Ohio has used so 
successfully between New York 
points and the New Jersey Central 
terminal, but making a charge for 
the trip, whereas the B. & O. 
handles free those holding ficket: 
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Waen a farmer down 
our way wants to sell seed or plants 
or what not, he usually advertises in 
the Southern Planter. When he wants 
to buy, he consults the advertising col- 
umns of the Southern Planter. It’s a 
recognized market place. 


That explains why a farmer who spent 
only $1.36 for space sold over $1,000.00 
worth of seed oats..~Records of many 
such cases are in our files. 


The Southern Planter, which is so 
hospitably received—and so religiously 
consulted—is the only way to reach 
the farm homes in Virginia and her 
neighbor states. —THE SOUTHERN 
PLANTER, Richmond, Va. Estab- 
lished 1840. 





Wi 


Home of the Southern Planter 
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LEADERSHIP 
ABSOLUTE 


In the month of September The 
Toronto Daily Star still more defi- 
nitely established its Canadian 
leadership in circulation, it broke its 
own previous record and made a 
new high water mark with a daily 
average of 


164,217 


This is 35,641 more per day during 
the month of September, than the 
circulation of its nearest competitor 
in Toronto. 








Largest Circulation, morning 
or evening, in Canada 


The Toronto Daily Star 


U. S. Representatives — CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 


Montreal — J. B. RATHBONE, Canada Cement Building 
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for trips on its line. To gauge 
the séntiment, a questionnaire was 
handed out to all commuters one 
morning and they were afforded 
an opportunity to say what they 
thought of the plan and at the 
same time make their own sugges- 
tions regarding a motor extension 
of the rail service. If the vote is 
for buses the railroad will see that 
its patrons get what they want. 

Out in Winnipeg, the Canadian 
National has hooked up its service 
with the automobile along unusual 
lines but in a way calculated to 
win new friends for the “largest 
railroad.” The people of Winni- 
peg are fond of a day’s outing on 
that enormous body of water 
— takes its name from the 


“Both of the great railroads of 
Canada offer a service to the 
shores of Lake Winnipeg and there 
is considerable rivalry for the 
bulk of the business. Realizing 
that many of those bound for the 
lake would like to use their motor 
cars as far as the station, the 
Canadian National has provided a 
parking space, with room for 120 
cars, immediately adjacent to its 
terminal. The idea has made a 
great hit and the railroad has 
gained in public esteem as the re- 
sult of this scheme. 

None of the instances mentioned 
reflects unfavorably upon the 
motor car as a competitor. Even 
those which urge the motorist to 
resort: to the train content them- 
selves with a bare statement of 
facts and scrupulously avoid cast- 
ing any reflection upon the prod- 
uct of an industry which has 
proved such an important. factor 
in railroad freight traffic in recent 
ears. Most of the advertising 
tacitly or otherwise acknowledges 
the economic contributions the 
utomobile has made and seeks 
merely to show where the rail- 
ad has the preferred call for 
patronage, 

Under the circumstances, rail 
carriers hardly could do otherwise. 

total of forty-six railroads now 
use motor trucks in their freight 
service and fifty-three railroads are 

perating 822 motor buses in pas- 
S nger service. Some 3,400 vehicles 
are used in the handling of freight 
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shown, reaching in 


able figure of 3,879. 
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Wonderful Advance 


Health Salts 
and Salines 


ADVERTISING IN 


“PUNCH” 


Increase 3,779% 


HE remarkable 
growth in the 
value of Health 


: Salts and Salines Ad- 
vertising in PUNCH 
is shown in the ac- 
companying chart. 


The increase during 
the period shown 
amounts to no less 
than 3,779% and de- 
monstrates the con- 
fidence of our Adver- 
tisers in the power ot 
PUNCH to sell their 
goods. For upon re- 
flection it is obvious 
that no Advertiser 
would continue to use 
a publication unless 
it was clearly to his 
advantage to do so— 
certainly not one 
would increase his 
expenditure in it. 

There can be one reason— 
and only one reason—for 
the remarkable increase in 
the size and number of 


the advertisements in 
PUNCH “—it sells the 
goods. 


A book has been a" 
containing many examples 


from small paragraphs to 
whole pages. A copy of 
this book, together with 
chart pony notable in- 

in many o 
trades, will be sent on re- 
quest. 


Starting with a 
base of 100 for 1899, 
the comparative 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager 
“PU. “j 


value of Health 
Salts and Salines 
Advertising in 
“ PUNCH ™ for sub- 
sequent years is 
80 Fleet Street, London, 


1926 the remark- E.C.4, ENG. 


RS SS TT 
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Good Copy 


If a man is spend- 
ing only 300 dollars 
a month on adver- 
tising, the words he 
uses will probably 
not break him. 


But if his organiza- 
tion spends 30 thou- 
sand dollars a month 
and his advertising 
copy averages 300 
words, his invest- 
ment is at the rate of 
one hundred dollars 
a word. 


He ought to use 
good words. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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and more than 250 cities and line 
sections are served in this way. 
The bus lines cover an aggregate 
mileage of 7,724, about two-thirds 
of this railroad bus service supple- 
menting train’service and the bal- 
ancé replacing train service. 

It would seem as if the rail- 
roads were becoming a most im- 
portant market for the manufac- 
turers of automotive vehicles and 
that good salesmanship warrants 
their developing this field to the 
fullest possible extent. 





American Safety Razor 
Last Quarter Profits Gain 


The American Safety Razor Corpora 
tion, New York, maker of Eveready, 
Gem and Star safety razors, had a net 
rofit for the quarter ended September 
50. of $400,791 after charges. he net 
rofit in the corresponding period of 
ast year was $288,017. Profits for the 
nine months ended September 30 totaled 
$800,038, against $941,632 for the sam« 
period of 1926. 





Los Angeles Advertiser 
Planning Eastern Campaign 


Beaumont & Hohman, Los Angeles 
advertising agency, have been appointed 
to direct an advertising campaign, 
throughout the East, on Agmel, a con- 
centrated food for invalids, manufac 
tured by the Agmel Corporation of that 
city. ewspapers will be used. 


Wichita “Beacon” Adds 
to Staff 


Fred Hamlin has been made assistant 
advertising manager in charge of local 
display advertising of the Wichita, 

ans., Beacon. e was formerly with 
the H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising 
Company, Inc. H. N. Hollembeak is 
now national advertising manager. 


T. L. Ford Advanced by Amer- 
ican Hammered Piston Ring 


T. Latimer Ford, recently in charge 
of the Pacific Coast territory of th 
American Hammered Piston Ring Con 
pany, Newark, N. J., has been made 
vice-president. He was formerly assis- 
tant secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany. 











Stan Engel with Ronalds 
Company 


Stan Engel. formerly with J. ™ 
Daiger, Inc., Baltimore, has joined the 
lan and copy department of Thc 
onalds Company, Ltd., Montreal. He 
had also been with the Typograph'c 
Service Company, New York. 
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We Nose Them 
All Out! 


ITHOUT any attempt at 
discounting the achieve- 
ments of other newspapers 
that carried great quantities of 
radio advertising in their “radio 
numbers,” but, in fact, to give 
ne The them a cordial “hand,” we do 
not wish~to be too modest in 











paoumgs failing to place before interested 

es persons, the fact that the Wis- 

sd M aintains consin News, on the day its radio 
~ us show section was published, car- 
Radio ried 52,775 lines of radio adver- 
Leadership tising—“money in the drawer” 

in or “bills receivable,” from high- 


a ly responsible advertisers. 


~ From all statistics at hand 
(and we have searched far and 
o wide for the figures) our radio 
number, issued Monday, Octo- 
T- ber 3rd, 1927, wins the race for 
a leadership “by a nose.” 


WISCONSIN NEWS 


“First in Radio 
in Milwaukee” 

















For many years it 
has been impossible 
for any advertiser to 
get into the columns 


of 


The York, Pa. 
Gazette and Daily 


unless his copy is ac- 
ceptable. And we are 
very particular. This 
paper should be an 
extraordinarily good 
buy for those who can 
make the grade. 


(Covers the whole 


York County, Pa. 


field completely and 
intensively. ) 


Howland and Howland 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK 
393 Seventh Ave. 


CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan Ave. 
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Can 
Advertising Be 
Defined ? 


Herman Davis & Sons 
Sacramento, Catir. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I note in your reply to the letter of 
H. R. Latowsky, appearing in your i: 
sue of Sept. 29, t you are willing 
to send speech material to the su! 
scribers who may be in need of it. 

I have advertised for a good many 
years and have noted that there is little 
or no agreement between advertising 
men as to what advertising really is. 

In a weak moment I suggested that 
the local ad club would render adver- 
tisers a service if they would agree 
upon a definition of the word so that 
those who sell it and those who write 
it and those who buy it may know what 
they are selling, writing or buying. I 
even offered a cup for the best defini- 
tion with the results that the whole 
advertising fraternity insists on my lay- 
ing my matter before them in a speech 
at one of their weekly luncheons. 

This point must have been discussed 
before, and if you can send me any 
material, I promise to return the same 
as soon as I am through with it. 

Herman Davis & Sons 
Herman Davis. 


EARLY everybody in the ad- 
vertising business, and many 
others, too, has had a fling at a 
definition of advertising. . Yet, up 
to the present time, there has 
never been a definition that gained 
universal acceptance, and what is 
more, there probably never will be. 

New forms of advertising are 
continually coming into use. 
Hence, the conglomeration of defi- 
nitions—all of which serve their 
own individual purposes. First 
read Funk & Wagnalls’ definition: 
“Advertising is the act of making 
known by public notice; by ex- 
tension, the act of announcing or 
offering for sale in such manner 





‘as to induce purchase.” 


In 1915 an editorial in Printers’ 
InK discussed a definition of ad- 
vertising by saying, “What is 
Printers’ Inx’s definition of ad- 
vertising? - It is very doubtful 
whether a categorical definition 
can be given, for the reason that 
advertising will not ‘stay put,’ but 
is continually growing and ex- 
panding. The best we can do with 
it is to follow the lead of the 
Little Schoolmaster, and base a 
definition upon the derivation of 
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f E j Quick transportation 
to eastern markets. 


Abundant labor sup- 
ply. 


sry Richmond — advan- 
HE tages of North and 
| GEES South. 


Wee 


Vital Factors 


Richmond—as far South as you 
need come for labor, or can come 
for quick transportation North by 
rail and water. 
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ee 
Average production of New Engtand operatives 
—_. 123 industries over s 4-year pericd. 
Average production of workers in 3 Richmond 


industries —iron, paper and tobacco. 











in Present Day Plant Location 


N the far South, summer 

heat acts as a brake on pro- 
duction. In the North, the cold 
of winter has the same effect. 
But in Richmond plants, the 
output of piece workers is prac- 
tically uniform thruout the year 
and greater than in cities north 
or south. 

Their own production charts 
proved this so conclusively that 
one industry is making its main 
expansion here—employing 
5,000 more workers than in 
1925, 

Here is the industrial climate 
that science considers ideal—an 
average year-round temperature 
of 58.3°. 

{nother great industry, after 
a searching but quiet investiga- 
tion, selected Richmond’s River 
Basin for a new plant involving 


an expenditure of many mil- 
lions—a single plant whose 
power requirements are greater 
than that of all homes, street 
railways and industries in many 
large Southern cities. 

Distributing from Richmond 
has the advantage of nearness 
to the centers of population with 
hauls by both rail and water. 
The richest sections of the 
South can be served better than 
from any other point. 

If considering relocating your 
plant or the establishment of 
branch plants, our Industrial 
Bureau will, without obliga- 
tion, make a survey that will 
show how well a Richmond lo- 
cation meets your needs. 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce 
Box 103 Richmond, Va. 


RICHMOND 


VIRGINIA 





—_, 


\S FAR SOUTH AS YOU NEED COME FOR LABOR AND SOUTHERN 
ISTRIBUTION; AS FAR SOUTH AS YOU CAN COME FOR QUICK 


TRANSPORTATION NORTH BY RAIL AND WATER 
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cAnnouncing the 
FICTION HOUSE GROUP 


EGINNING with the April, 1928, issues, the magazines 

published by this Company, which initiated the Newsstan | 
Group, will be sold to advertisers under the new group title of 
THE FICTION HOUSE GROUP. 

This change was determined by a desire to pass on to space 
buyers the resulting economies of conservative and controlled dis- 
tribution of our magazines and low returns of unsold copies from 
newsdealers, which has been a trade policy of Fiction House for 


the past seven years. 

The manufacturing economies from this policy consistently 
adhered to enables Fiction House to now offer space buyers an 
all-men market of 


700,000 GUARANTEED AT A $3.50 LINE RATE 


which is the lowest existing line rate for big unit, all-men, volun- 


tary newsstand circulation. 
Included in the FICTION HOUSE GROUP will be AIR 
STORIES, the pioneer all-fiction magazine of aviation (first 


issue published June, 1927) which in five 

months has attained a circulation among 

STORIES air-minded readers larger than the com- 

. bined circulation of all the aviation 


* R= magazines. This new buying public is 
fis a now yours in the FICTION HOUSE 
: ‘STORIES GROUP without extra cost. 


You may now buy on a rising market 


at the $3.50 line rate. Your order now 

for space in the next twelve issues will 

protect you from possible rate increases. 

Harry R. Fisher Company, 1618 Mal- 

h-West lers Building., Chicago, IIl., will be the 

STORIES Western Representative of the FICTION 
HOUSE GROUP. 


Lariat FICTION HOUSE, Inc. 
STORY MAGAZINE THE FICTION HOUSE GROUP 


AIR. STORIES 271 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Office: HARRY R. FISHER CO., 
1618 Mallers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
October 25, 1927 
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the word itself: Advertising from 
the Latin ‘ad,’ meaning ‘towards’ 
and ‘vertere,’ ‘to turn.’ Advertis- 
ing, then is the process (a public 
and organized process) whereby 
human minds are turned toward 
persons, places or things.” 

President Coolidge, while not 
attempting to define advertising, 
called it “the life of trade.” Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis calls it “the essence 
of public contact.” 

Among those persons who have 
defined advertising are the follow- 
ing, with their definitions: 

George P. Rowell, founder of 
Printers’ INK, in his _ book, 
‘Forty Years an Advertising 
Agent,” said, “Advertising is pub- 
licity, a means of causing it to be 
known what service you or I can 
render, what wants we caf 
satisfy; and the reasons why that 
service should be sought at our 
hands.” 

The late Jarvis A. Wood, senior 
partner of N. W. Ayer & Son: 
“Advertising is causing another to 
know.” 

Henry P. Williams, chairman 
of the board of Williams & 
Cunnyngham: “Advertising is the 
art of making known.” 

G. W. Klau, president of Klau- 
Van  Pietersom - Dunlap - Young- 
green, Inc.: “Advertising is a 
method of education through word, 
form, picture and demonstration, 
so as to create a demand for some- 
thing that is produced, laid out or 
carried out in any form, shape or 
manner for consumption, invest- 
ment and pleasure.” 

Paul T. Cherington, research 
director of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company: “From the con- 
sumer’s standpoint, advertising in- 
cludes any effort (except personal 
salesmanship) to modify the atti- 
tude of any appreciable part of the 
public toward a commodity for 
< le.” 

John E. Kennedy, pioneer ad- 
vertising man: “Advertising is 
salesmanship in print.” 

Truman A. DeWeese, vice- 
president in charge of publicity, 
the Shredded Wheat Co.; “The art 
o! creating a new want.” 

Frank Lerov Blanchard, direc- 
tor of advertising of Henry L. 
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The Neck of 
the Funnel 
of Distribution 


The sum of eight hundred and 
fifty million dollars was spent 
during 1924 in advertising to 
reach the urban. population of 
the United States, and thirty 
million dollars to reach the rural 
population, according to the 
Hon. S. R. McKelvie, director, 
Agricultural Publishers’ Assn. 


In the face of these expenditures, 
and without regard to the great 
disparity between the per capita 
so spent to reach urban dwellers 
as com to what was spent 
to reach their rural cousins, it 
would be interesting to know 
how much of the total was ex- 
pended to reach the dealers who 
served all of these consumers. 


The dealer is the very neck of the 
funnel through which all distri- 
bution flows from producer to 
consumer. Considering this self- 
evident fact, isn’t the dealer well 
worth cultivating? 


seating tae Caatecind oes deste 
a 
such = ish, 


ducts as fruits, vegetables. 
milk, cheese and condimen ‘mak 
them believe more = ” 


in your pro- 
ducts, use *“‘Meat Merc andising” 






109 S. Sth St. ST. LouIS 
Includi ™ 

( +) ing headeuarters of 

1,200 mea in or- 


ganizations. 
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“The pecans 
Sales Contests ; 


That’s the title of a new booklet, 
that will prove interesting to every 
man operating a Sales Force. Your 
copy will be mailed free, on re- 
quest to the address below. 


The booklet analyzes the reasons 
for the rapid growth of the idea 
of using merchandise prizes in 
contests. It clearly shows the at- 
titude of the sales force toward 
various methods of distributing 
prizes. 


The judicious use of merchan- 
dise prizes insures a contest that: 


Starts with every man 
happy ; 

Gives each man a definite, 
self-assigned objective ; 

Enlists co-operation of 
home folks; 

Gets sustained effort to the 
last minute; 

Leaves a pleasant after- 
taste all around. 


In addition to these advantages, 
the use of our service will permit 
you to give bigger prizes without 
additional investment—or more 
good prizes for the same invest- 
ment. 


The method we recommend, per- 
mits each salesman to select the 
prize he wants to work for. When 
you send for the booklet, we will 
also include a sample of the cata- 
log from which his selection will 
be made. Write to 


Sales Contest Division 


The Premium Service Co. 


INC. 
9 West 18th Street 
New York City 
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Doherty & Co., said in his book, 
“Essentials of Advertising,” “Any- 
thing employed to influence people 
favorably is advertising.” 

G. Prather Knapp, editor and 
business director of “The Bankers’ 
Directory” : “Advertising is ex- 
pression for profit.” 

And so we ask: Can advertising 
really be defined ?—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 





Soda Fountain Account for 
Midland Agency 


The Walrus Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Decatur, Ill., manufacturer of 
soda fountains, store fixtures and re- 
frigerators, has appointed the Midland 
Advertising Service, Decatur, to direct 
its advertising account. Several sec- 
tional campaigns are being planned for 
dealer publications. 


W. L. McPherson Associates 
with Ogden Printing Company 


William L. McPherson_has acquired 
an interest in the Ogden Printing Com- 
pany, New York, with which he has be- 
come actively associated as sales di- 
rector. For the last four years he has 
been with the Arrow Press, also of 
New York. 








Advanced by Automotive 
Equipment Association 


B. W. Ruark has been named assistant 
to the commissioner of the Automotive 
Equipment Association, Chicago. With 
the exception of one year spent with 
radio interests, Mr. Ruark has been a 
i secretary for the association since 





International Business Machines 
Profit Increases 


The International Business Machines 
Corporation, New York, for nine months 
ended September 30, shows a net income 
of $2,809,834 after charges, compared 
with $2, 435, 108 for the corresponding 
period of 1926 





Racine Radiator Changes Name 


The Racine Radiator Company, which 
is moving from Racine, Wis., to Mil 
waukee, has changed its name to th: 
Perfex Corporation. The change in 
name is due to its new location and the 
trade-marked name of its product, Perfe> 
automobile radiators. 





Rug and Carpet Account to 
Sandmeyer Agency 


The American Rug & Carpet Company, 
Chicago, has placed its advertising a 
count with R. E. Sandmeyer & Con 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 
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An ideal office 
for an 
Advertising 
Agency — 





or the client 
of an 
Advertising 
Agency 

who wishes a 
very desirable 
location at 
moderate cost 
























The space is unusually well suited to use as the offices 
of an advertising agency. There is an abundance ot 
light—a condition all too rare in Manhattan. Over 
the whole central area there is a skylight to serve the 
ideal art, layout, copy, and mechanical departments. 
There is generous space for reception and consulting 
rooms, while along the side walls and across the east 
end the area is well adapted to individual offices for 
executives. 


The location on Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, in the 
neighborhood occupied by the Collegiate Church 
(across the avenue, assuring unobstructed light and 
air), Black, Starr & Frost, W. and J. Sloane, and Saks 
—Fifth Avenue, leaves nothing to be desired. The 
building, of course, is fire-proof, the elevator service 
adequate, and the rental most reasonable. Full par- 
ticulars may be had of 


Car gs SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Publishers of Scr1pwer's MaGAZINE 
Publishers of ARCHITECTURE 
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Does Banker 
Influence affect 
your business ? 

Perhaps you 
think not—but 
—have youseen 
our recent in- 
vestigation of 
the bank mar- 
ket? Maybe 
the Journal 
should be on 
your list after 
all. 


100,000 Bank 
Officers in 21,000 
banks read the 
American Bankers 
Association 
Journal 


AMERICAN 

BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION 
JOURNAL 


Edited by James E. Clark 
110East 42nd St., New York City 


Advertising Managers 
ALDEN B. BAXTER, 110 East 42nd 
St., New York City 


CHARLES H. RAVELL, 322 8. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


STANLEY IKERD, 742 So. Hill S&t., 
Los Angeles 


(Member A. B. C.) 
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Utility 
Should Determine Art 
in Industry 





NDUSTRY, in its employment 

of art, must distinguish care- 
fully between decorative beauty 
and beauty of proportion. The 
latter essential comes as a result 
of the article being perfectly 
adapted to its work. This was the 
message brought to the Editorial 
Conference of New York Business 
Publishers. Association, Inc., by 
Dean Dexter S. Kimball, of the 
College of Engineering of Cor- 
nell University. 

Dean Kimball’s subject was the 
first lecture in a series which the 
conference is holding this season 
on the influence of style and design 
in production. Art of other gen- 
erations, just because it is good, 
cannot be annexed to a product 
successfully unless it thoroughly 
lends itself to such adaptation, ad- 
vised the speaker. Instances of 
such misguided use of* art effects 
were illustrated with a number of 
lantern slides. 

Furniture carved with the feet 
of animals, sewing machines rest- 
ing on iron, lattice-like legs that 
remind one of a_ conventional 
grapevine, said Dr. Kimball, reveal 
a lack of discrimination between 
that which is beautiful and that 
which is ugly. 

“To correct such matters is, of 
course, largely a matter of educa- 
tion,” Dr. Kimball stated. “Prog- 
ress is being made. As a matter 
of fact, some modern machine 
products are much more aartistic 
and pleasing than any hand-made 
product can ever hope to be. This 
sense has grown apace in the de- 
sign of machine tools, engines and 
similar products, until today the 
beauty that exists in such products 
is beauty of purpose and not deco- 
rative. The solution to the prob- 
lem is finding a new industrial art 
Suited to our day and date.” 

The next lecture in the series 
will be held on December 2, when 
Richard F. Bach, of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, will talk 
on “Design, the Silent Partner of 
Industry.” - 
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Should your market “‘read and write’? 


Decatur’s trading territory represents an educated 
market, with more-than-average wealth, and more- 
than-average intelligence. 





Over 90% of the population are native-born white, 
and 98.8% are literate. Decatur stands at the head 
of Illinois cities: its size in percentage of telephone 
subscribers and newspaper subscribers. In addition 
to the usual cultural institutions, it has a university 
and an art institute. 


In our opinion these factors contribute to THE 
REVIEW’S big circulation figures—86% city cov- 
erage, for one thing. 


Uk (ILLINOIS) } 








































PU Callum 
Silk Hosiery 


N. ot a theory 


But an 

Established fact 
The shortest 
Distance between 
Producer and 
Consumer is an 
Apeda photograph 


fimo 


} 212 West 48th Street 
New York 
CHickering 3960 


Courtesy of McCallum 
Hosiery Co. 
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Fait The Thing For 
Those Xmas Gifts 


EXECUTIVES’ 41N ] CALENDAR PAD 











Ring Binder Calendar Pad 





Daily Memos are Turn7d Under Past Memos Easily Referred To 





Self-Closing Barring Inquisitive Eyes 
IN KEEPING WITH MODERN DESK SETS 


The 4 in | Calendar Pad is attractively covered in Du Pont 
Buffalo Hide Pattern, either brown, green or red. German 
Silver. trimmed with Brass supporting ornaments and Heavy 
Brass calendar plate. Leaves Aluminum inter-lined to in- 
sure durability, with rubber buttons on base to protect the 
desk. All metal parts are Egyptian Lacquered to prevent 
tarnishing. 

Order Them Imprinted with Firm or Individual Names in Gold 

Packed in an Embossed Christmas Box With Extra Mailing Carton 


B. E. LAWRENCE & CO., INC. 400-8 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
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The Creed of an Adver- 
tising Man 





(Continued from page 6) 
Ford if he should reduce the price 
of his Model T to even $100? No- 
body would buy it. Americans 
have been taught that they can 
get a good-looking car, and a 
good-looking car they will have, 
whatever the price. What is the 
use of telling my family that if 
they will carry their drug store 
purchases on the subway from 
Liggett’s store at 42d Street to 
our home on 80th Street, they will 
save several dollars a year? They 
do not care. The independent 
drug store is at our corner, and 
we support it gladly at higher 
prices for the convenience of hav- 
ing it there. 

It is idle to call Americans back 
to petty thrift, and I personally 
am glad of it. I once lived in a 
poverty-stricken town where thrift 
was worshipped above all else. I 
live now in New York where 
everybody is overpaid and expects 
to be overcharged. Neither com- 
munity is ideal, but of the two I 
much prefer the latter. 

Emerson said that he tried to 
raise fruit enough to have some to 
eat, some to put up for the win- 
ter, some to give away, and some 
“to be robbed of,” and that a 
friend of his who traveled much 
in Europe always put into his bud- 
get an item “to be robbed of” and, 
having provided in advance for this 
inevitable annoyance, was no longer 
annoyed. We have ceased to count 
our pennies in America; if we 
therefore sometimes pay a high 
price for comfort and convenience, 
I certainly am not one who wants 
to see us return to the days of 
that most graceless of all virtues, 
a niggardly and penny-pinching 
thrift. 

In the third place, Mr. Chase 
reckons without human nature. 
He assumes a possible standardiza- 
tion of ideas and tastes which can 
not be made to exist. He suggests, 


for example, that the Government 
test all competing types of auto- 
mobiles and, in effect, assign each 
one to its proper price class. 


But 
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man refuses to live by bread alone, 
or to buy by mechanical perform- 
ance alone. We want jam as well 
as bread, and will pay for it. 

Into the highly competitive auto- 
mobile industry enters Walter 
Chrysler with a small car, whereas 
it has been traditional that the 
American public wants a large car. 
Mr. Chrysler puts out his car at 
what even he would probably con- 
cede to be a high price, but it 
sells by the hundreds of thousands. 
Why? Because he is selling not 
performance merely but style and 
beauty and pride of ownership. 
Will Mr. Chase say that every 
Chrysler buyer has been cheated 
because he might, conceivably, have 
bought the same number of miles 
of transportation in another form 
at a lower price? Would he con- 
sider that American business was 
on a wholesome basis if it was so 
standardized and ticketed that the 
entrance of the Walter Chryslers 
fnto it would be impossible? 

Fortunately, we are in no dan- 
ger of having Mr. Chase’s pro- 
posals made effective, as no one 
knows better than himself. Hu- 
man nature is too varied. It re- 
fuses to conform. Take an exam- 
ple out of Mr. Chase’s own 
history. 

As he tells us in his first little 
volume, a modest brochure labeled 
“A Honeymoon Adventure,” he 
and his wife went to Rochester on 
their honeymoon, took a room in 
a boarding house and worked in 
factories by the day to find out 
how the other half lives. This 
was Mr. Chase’s idea of how to 
spend a honeymoon. To most of 
us it would seem that, since a 
man normally has only one honey- 
moon in a life time, Mr. Chase’s 
way of spending it is a conspicu- 
ous example of failure to get your 
money’s worth. 

In spite of the standardization 
of modern life, le do differ, 
thank the Lord. The thing that 
seems very desirable to you makes 
no appeal to me. The idea that 
sets my imagination afire leaves 
you entirely cold. The product 
which you would give snuthion to 
possess is to me merely a useless 
encumbrance. And so long as this: 
- 









typography and printing by 
Currier, does more to justify 
contemporary American print- 
ing thananywork we haveseen 
in the book shops.” —Wm. A. 
Kittredge in Direct Advertising. 


Designers€> Printers of Business Literature 
468 FOURTH AVENUE.,N.Y.C. 
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is true, advertising, which is the 
half-sister of ingenuity and im- 
agination, will continue to make 
a place in the sun for the man 
with the new idea, and give us 
color and variety in our environ- 
ment, even though we do pay a 
little more. 

Finally, Mr. Chase entirely over- 
looks the power of advertising as 
a creator of wealth. To writers 
of his type wealth is merely things 
and economy consists in having as 
few people as possible concerned 
in their distribution, though what 
the other millions of the popula- 
tion are to do with their lives 
in a nation that has already 
achieved over-production in almost 
every line such writers never tell 
us. Wiser economists deny that 
wealth is things, and echo John 
Ruskin’s sound doctrine that “there 
is no wealth but life.” A gold 
mine on a desert island has no 
value; only when men and women 
are there does it cease to be 
merely waste metal. Wealth is the 
power of human beings to produce 
and consume. Whatever increases 
productive power increases wealth. 
And advertising does increase pro- 
ductive power. 

I sat the other day beside an 
officer of a great corporation, one 
of the high powered and highly 
paid men of the land. Said he: “I 
can remember very clearly when it 
was my ambition to have $20,000 
and not a cent more. Having 
achieved that I intended to retire, 
because $20,000 meant $100 a 
month, which is $25 a week, and 
I knew very well that. this was all 
the money I could possibly need.” 

What has changed his mind? 
What keeps him at work? What 
makes him more productive today 
than he was twenty years ago? 
Largely the satisfaction of achieve- 
ment and pride in his job. But 
there is another factor. His wants 
have increased. His family has be- 
come conscious of new interests, 
new desires, new possessions to be 
achieved. Many things have united 
to give them this widening desire, 
but advertising is perhaps the 
largest single factor. Because ad- 
vertising has enlarged their wants, 
he has increased his capacity to 
produce, making himself a $250,000 
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F you know what Burke’s Peerage, and the register 
of County Families, are to English credit men, sales 
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2500 pages, 9x13 
listing over 60,000 
directors and 
partners of more 
than 20,000 lead- 
ing businesses. 


managers, investors, merchants, hotels, newspapers, 


and the public generally, you will 
easily visualize what Poor’s Register 
of Directors of the United States will 
be in America—where business is the su- 
preme interest and a man’s business affili- 
ations so nearly reflect his standing and 
worth. It lists alphabetically the more 
than 60,000 men who are officers, direc- 
tors or partners in the leading businesses 
of the whole United States, and for each 
one shows all the OTHER businesses 
(so far as available) large or small with 
which he is officially connected, gives his 
business address and his home address. 
Poor’s Register is the joint product of 
Poor’s Publishing Company, publisher of 
Poor’s Manuals (Industrial, Public Utili- 
ties, and Banks, Railroads, Insurance 
Companies) and The Corporation Trust 
Company, corporate represen- 

tative of the nation’s leading | 
‘orporations. Its price is $30. | 
Orders should be booked now 

.s the first (1928) edition will | 
be limited to but a few copies | 
wer the number subscribed | 
‘or at day of going to press. | 
Jse the coupon. 


To know all the different busi- 
nesses, large or small, with 
which a man is connected, and 
so be able to size up the extent 
and nature of his activities, is 
to have a most interesting back- 


ground on which to place 
in judging his character, credit, 
ability, ces for succeeding 


z any new venture, etc. . 
the same facts regard- 
ion ALL the directors or - 
ners of a firm, no matter w re 
located in the United States, is 
to have an entirely new 
light on the firm’s own char- 
acter... . . Then there is the 
new avenue to a firnt’s business 
that is opened when you find 
one of the directors is also a di- 
rector in another company with 
which you have had friendly re. 
lations. (Sometimes the knowl- 
edge of one of the director’s 


connections—with a co’ itor, 
for example—saves you time 
effort you might otherwise 


waste in futile solicitation.) 


THE CORPORATION TRUST: COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y: 


Please enter my order for Poor’s Resigter 
of Directors of the United States, 192 
tion, price $30. 


Bill in your usual way. 
PI-1 
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TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 


—o- 
Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 
Everywhere 
-o- 

A TREMENDOUSLY STRONG 
WEALTHY ORGANIZATION 


NUMEROUS "BRANCHES 
EVERY 


CITY P AND ND TOWN 


ONLY ONE. MEDIUM 


Absolutely Restricted 
to the church buyer 
—-O- 
Write for samples and information 


concerning 
The Church Trade Journal since 1899 


The EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building 




















Cleveland, Ohio 
156 Fifth Ave. 37 S. Wabash 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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man instead of a $1,200 man, 
which was once the limit of his 
interest and hope. 

I am not so foolish as to main- 
tain that the present competitive 
organization of business is perfect. 
But I do claim, and every man of 
experience knows it, that when you 
begin to suggest that the Govern- 
ment should standardize human 
practice and limit human initiative 
you begin to cut the mainspring of 
business progress. 

I can remember riding into New 
York one winter morning in the 
later days of the war. The Gov- 
ernment had just taken over the 
railroads. It ‘was a miserable day. 
I had half a degree of tempera- 
ture, a running nose, and a dull 
headache. I said to myself: “Sup- 
pose I had read this morning that 
the Government had taken over the 
advertising agencies. Should I be 
coming in to work? I certainly 
should not. I should be at home 
in bed. And tomorrow I should 
have my wife telephone to the su- 
pervisor general of advertising 
agencies and get me a _ three 
months’ furlough. I come to town 
today not because I am fit to work 
but because I have to work, be- 
cause I am the responsible head 
of a business that will not stand 
still, and the father of a family 
whose ambitions and wants and de- 
sires, fed largely by advertising, 
are always one step ahead of me. 
Far from feeling that this is 
slavery, I rejoice in the thought 
that, having only one life to live, 
I am keeping it crowded full.” 

So much for the book. Before I 
close let me give two articles 
which I conceive to be in the creed 
of a modern advertising man 

1. I am in advertising because 
I believe in business, and advertis- 
ing is the voice of business. I rec- 
ognize the waste and inefficiencies 
of business. I recognize the cruel- 
ties of competition, and the dis- 
honesty that still stains too many 
business operations. Yet I believe 
that in the larger development of 
business and the gradual evolution 
of its ideals lies the best hope of 
the world. 

Humanity began with the sol- 
dier in the saddle, and certainly 
no one will say that the centuries 






























The “Combination” Is Not 
Clicking So Well In— 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


De Lisser Figures for the First Nine Months of 1927 Tell 
How Local Advertisers Are Solving the Combination 
Problem. 

These Figures Show the Following Changes 
in Local Display Advertising Daily: 


The News Gained 447,521 Lines 
The Times Lost 203,510 Lines 
The Oklahoman Lost 241,670 Lines 











The News Gained 2,341 More Than the 


Combination Lost. 


The Combination Cut Down Its Loss Materially By 
“Selling” Many “Special Pages,” “Sections” and “Edi- 
tions.” The News Leads in Local Display Advertising, 
Special Pages Excluded, for the First Nine Months of 
1927. 





If De Lisser Does Not Object to Having The 
Oklahoman-Times Mis-state Their Figures in a 
Recent Advertisement, We Have No Particular 
Complaint to Make. We Are Used to It. 


The Oklahoma News 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 











Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Portland 
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You Need This Sales 
and 
Advertising Manager 


To Increase Your Sales 


He is an aggressive organizer and thorough merchan- 
diser. He knows the problems of the manufacturer, 
jobber and dealer through extensive travelling in 
sales development work. He is a producer on the 
firing line, with an excellent five-year record of suc- 
cess in directing the Sales and Advertising for a 
Nationally Known Manufacturer. 


His strongest asset is his intimate knowledge of sell- 
ing conditions in the leading markets plus his untir- 
ing energy and enthusiastic loyalty. 


He is resigning his present connection. His employer 
would like to keep him, but the future growth of his 
industry is definitely limited. 


His previous experience in the advertising agency 
field has given him a broad training in sales promo- 
tion, merchandising, and marketing problems. 


College graduate, age 32, splendid personality, very 
highest references, both personal and from present 
and past employers. 
A complete outline of his experience will be mailed 
to you immediately. 


Address “C.,”” Box 149, care of Printers’ Ink, 
231 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. . 
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of the soldier's dominance were 
good centuries for the common 
man and woman. There followed 
other centuries when the church 
was supreme. And, while these 
centuries produced some fine art 
and literature, some noble edifices, 
life was very barren for the ordi- 
nary home, and those centuries 
have come to be known in history 
as the Dark Ages. Business has 
been in command only a little 
while. It has not yet set its house 
in order, or learned to measure 
the full responsibility of its inter- 
national relationships. Yet these 
few generations have seen a larger 
increase in the comfort and con- 
venience of the common household 
than all the centuries that went 
before. 

Business hates war. Capital 
wants first of all security. Capital 
is the only worker that has no 
trade union, that constantly com- 
petes against itself to lower its 
own wages. Business has grown 
so fast and so far that it has out- 
grown the caliber of many of the 
men who are running it. But bet- 
ter education will produce wiser 
leaders. And the best hope of in- 
ternational peace and _ universal 
health and comfort and security is 
through the extension of business 
relationships and friendships, and 
the service of business all over the 
world. 

2. I am in advertising because 
advertising is the power which 
keeps business out in the open, 
which compels it to set up for it- 
self public ideals of quality and 
service and to measure up to those 
ideals. 

Mr. Chase quotes instances of 
advertising untruthfulness, of the 
use of the great power of adver- 
tising to acquire volume and profits 
for unworthy products. His in- 
dictment would be fair if he had 
added that the businesses which he 
instances are the lesser ones, and 
if he had set forth on the other 
side the undeniable fact that those 
businesses have become greatest in 
America which have sought con- 
stantly to give greater value for 
the buyer’s dollar and to present 
their products in full sincerity to 
the consuming public. 

We are not so blind as to be 
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There’s small 4 
ta 


ge in sending out 
printed matter with 
a monotonous same- 
ness toit. But there's 
a big advantage in 
using Sales Literature 
of uniform quality. 


When you're dealing 
with different print- 
ers, it’s hard to keep 
aninflexiblestandard 
of excellence. 


That’s thereasonwhy 
many concerns use us 
for their entire print- 
ing program. 


318-326 West 39th Street 
New York City 














EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN 
MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 
—Offered for Immediate Sale— 


2—39 x 54 Cottrell Sheet Feed Rotary 
Magazine Presses, with Cross Con- 
tinuous Feeders. 





1—44 x 58 Cottrell Rotary Web Perfect- 
ing Press—printing from a roll one 
color on each side of sheet. 





16-page Soott Class X Web Newspaper 
Press with 20 H.P. motor and com- 
plete stereotype equipment. 





20-page Duplex Metropolitan 
Newspaper Press. 


Mode! 





8-page Duplex flat-bed Perfecting Press, 
Angle Bar Type. 


Send for a complete list of our many 
fine values in all kinds of printing 
equipment. 

THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 
575 Wash:ngten St. New York 
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Contact Man 


Wanted 


Somewhere is the man 
who will exactly fit this 
job—who will like it and 
who can settle down for 
life, in association with as 
fine a group of men as I 
have ever met. 


A printing concern doing 
a business of half a mil- 
lion a year, in an eastern 
city of 300,000, is develop- 
ing an advertising depart- 
ment. For two years I have 
been retained as counsel for 
plans, copy, etc. but we 
have not made satisfactory 
progress for lack of the 
right local contact man. 


What is wanted is a 
man who can talk intelli- 
gently on any phase of ad- 
vertising—who understands 
the almost universal ap- 
plicability of direet-mail— 
by itself, or in combination 
with other media—and who 
can sell and supervise the 
execution of planned direct- 
mail campaigns. 


He will have the backing 
of a plan, copy and art 
organization, admitted to 
be good, and of a printing 
plant whose product is of 
outstanding excellence. The 
salary to start, will be 
$6,000 to $8,000 and, if it 
becomes mutually agree- 
able, an interest in the busi- 
ness may be acquired. 

eee 

Please give by mail only, 
such information as to ex- 


perience and qualifications 
as you deem pertinent. 


Charles Austin Bates 
67 West 44th St., New York 
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unaware of our faults. We con- 
fess frankly that advertising is 
young, that it has grown so fast 
that its greatest need is better 
trained executives; and that it has 
grave shortcomings. But so has 
every finite institution. If adver- 
tising persuades some men to live 
beyond their means, so does matri- 
mony. If advertising speaks to a 
thousand in order to influence one, 
so does the church. If advertising 
is often garrulous and redundant 
and tiresome, so is the United 
States Senate. 


NO NEED FOR SHAME 


We are young, and law and 
medicine and theology are old. Yet 
in our business practice, by and 
large, I venture to assert that we 
need not be ashamed to be mea- 
sured beside even these great 
professions. And we claim for our- 
selves, as they claim for them- 
selves, the right to be measured 
not by our worst but by our best. 

If the ministry has its Elmer 
Gantrys it has also its Phillips 
Brooks and its Bishop Brent; if it 
has its wicked and dissolute Popes 
of centuries gone by, it has also its 
St. Francis of Assisi. If medicine 
has its charlatans and its quacks, 
it has also its glorious company of 
martyrs who have laid down their 
lives in order that other men and 
women might live. If law has its 


ambulance chasers and its greedy. 


fee collectors, it has also its John 
Marshall and its Abraham Lincoln 
and its Lord Romilly. 

And advertising, if it is to be 
charged with the crime of little 
business, claims the right to be 
credited with part of the success 
of those great businesses which 
have transformed life for the com- 
mon man and woman, and in whose 
direction there is a pride of 
achievement, a sincerity and a de- 
sire to serve which goes far be- 
yond the boundaries of mere 
money. 





In the Farm Paper advertising sum- 
mary for yo which appeared in 
the October 20 issue of Printers’ Inx, 
the September, 1926, lineage for the 
Michigan Business Farmer was given as 
33,066 lines. The correct lineage for 
September, 1926, is 17,992 lines. The 
figure for September, 1927, 15,992 lines, 
was given correctly. 
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eA Real Opportunity 
for a Real Salesman of 


Direct Advertising 


4 }~ organization —a well balanced, forward looking, 
intelligently and pro; ively directed New York City 
printing organization of well established name and repu- 
tation. 


@, The product —direct advertising, intelligently planned 
from the point of view of the advertiser’s needs. 


@, The man— must be of a calibre to fit the above organ- 
ization and product. In his contacts he will convince largely 
by his knowledge of marketing and advertising. We are in- 
terested neither in the transient nor in the man who values 
mere permanence above income. We want the man who 
assures his permanence by making his income approximate 
his ambition. An interview will be arranged on receipt of a 
letter of full information. The letter will be considered en- 
tirely private. 


4, Real man comuned a =e poghicn fom -~ a rtunity” 
vertisement in Printers’ ink, August 11th. Its ° 
“repeat” means there is one more such position. Box 291 ’ Printers’ Ink 





































To the Man 
Who’s looking for a Man! 


I’ve got a good job--- 
But I want a bigger job. 


“Your record of accomplishment for 1927 justifies 
another good raise,” the vice-president said at a meet- 
ing of the executive committee last week. 


And, for the last three years in succession, after scruti- 
nizing the audited reports, these men have given me 
concrete evidence of their approval. 


But, there’s a reasonable limit to the annual develop- 
ment of additional business from the work of a trade 
association in any city. 


At 35, with 15 years of valuable working experience, I 
believe that I’m ready for a national job. My work 
has included photo-engraving, commercial art, selling 
commodities and ideas, advertising, printing and mar- 
ket development. 


For the man, who wants more business at a profit, my 
record is worth investigating. 


Address “G,” Box 295 
Printers’ Ink 
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No Cause for 1© another part 


of this issue of 
Shame or PrRinTEeRS INK 


Foreboding Bruce Barton 
sets down the creed of an adver- 
tising man. Delivered as a speech 
last week before the meeting of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, Mr. Barton’s 
remarks should be read by every 
reader of Printers’ INK, and, in- 
deed, by all American business 
men. They will have tonic effect 
in quarters which assume to be- 
lieve that American business 
methods are sick, that advertising 
as it is conducted is a nostrum 
remedy and that the poor deluded 
public is buying a lot of cheap 
and unneeded goods at an ex- 
orbitant price. Mr. Barton brings 
up with a round turn those 
self-appointed critics who have 
been riding roughly over business 
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as it is conducted and longing, 
apparently, for the good old days 
of home spinning wheels, cob- 
blers’ benches and smoke houses. 
He acknowledges that he is 
grateful for the fact that this na- 
tion need not be a _ pinch-penny 
affair and that there is something 
worth paying for in the things we 
buy other than the qualities that 
are esteemed by the Bureau of 


* Standards. 


There is no need for seeking 
too hard for an economic justifi- 
cation of advertising. The results 
are proof, and they are to be seen 
on every side. It would be absurd 
to take these one-sided attacks too 
seriously. Read Mr. Barton’s 
“creed”—and then get down to 
business. 





Mere Man ja clothing in- 
ustry, as every- 
and His 3/4 body knows, is a 
of a Suit _ sizable one. Yet 
here comes B. J. Cahn, chairman 
of the board of B. Kuppenheimer 
& Company, Inc., with the surpris- 
ing statement, backed up by United 
States statistics, that the average 
man is buying only three-quarters 
of a suit a year. Mr. Cahn, as 
chairman of the Apparel Industries 
Committee, respectfully submits to 
the clothing manufacturers and 
dealers that something ought to 
be done to increase the outlet for 
clothing. 

He is right. Something should 
be done. 

The institutional advertising 
campaign now being talked of in 
the clothing industry ought to ac- 
complish a great deal in the way 
of awakening and creating clothes 
consciousness and in giving men a 
better idea of the importance of 
good appearance. With this back- 
ground, manufacturers and dealers 
may be inspired to do more intelli- 
gent and forceful individual selling 
—with the probable result that the 
average man can be induced to 
buy at least one suit of clothes a 
year. 

If this fractional increase can be 
attained—and manufacturers see no 
reason why it cannot—the clothing 
industry will prosper as never be- 
fore. Here plainly is a business 
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that has been content with too little 
and that has risen only partially 
to its opportunities. 

But where, for that matter, is 
there any other business about 
which the same thing cannot be 
said truthfully? Where is there a 
business, manufacturing, wholesale 
or retail, that squeezes its selling 
opportunities absolutely dry? Some 
come nearer this than others. But 
none sells all that it could sell if 
it would. All leave undone impor- 
tant things that could just as well 
be done. 

One of the basic troubles with 
most businesses, as we see it, is 
that they do not place sufficient 
importance upon developing the 
unit sale. They strike for the 
spectacular, the sensational and the 
big. This is all well enough. But, 
sad to relate, the job is seldom or 
never entirely completed. No 
matter how much is done, a little 
more can be done. And, it is in 
this “just.a little more” with no 
increase in investment or overhead, 
that the real pure cream net profit 
lies. 

We strongly favor merchandis- 
ing that is done on as big a scale 
as the business may warrant. We 
applaud and indorse the courage 
and daring of the advertiser who 
bases his percentage of advertising 
outlay on what he expects it will 
accomplish for him. But inching 
along, so to speak, and getting the 
fractional increase (that may just 
as well be had) is what makes such 
efforts truly profitable. 





Is Some Busi- ©)" °". Na ake 
ness Too Self- president of the 
Satisfied ? 


American Ex- 
change-Irving Trust Company, told 
the members of the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction at 
Pinehurst last week that the in- 
dustry was too self-satisfied, his 
words aroused much comment. 
His talk was directed particularly 
to steel manufacturers, but its ap- 
plication is broad. “The Ameri- 
can steel industry,” said Mr. Che- 
ney, “has been telling the world 
that it does not fear English and 
Continental competition in world | 
markets. Suppose that some pow-” 
erful combination of foreign steel 
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producers should feel that the 
Americans have - been ‘kidding’ 
themselves and set out to call their 
bluff, what would happen?” 

There is much to be said in 
favor of Mr. Cheney’s view that 
in some quarters it has been taken 
too much for granted that foreign 
competition is not to be considered 
a factor in present-day business. 

Producers of many products in 
foreign countries, aided by cheap 
labor, government subsidies, special 
railroad rates and other favorable 
conditions, are able to land goods 
in America at a low price. The 
American producer of merchan- 
dise with which these foreign prod- 
ucts compete, who has been able, 
through long years of consistent 
advertising, to build a definite 
amount of consumer acceptance 
for his product and whose name 
stands as a pledge of quality, has 
not nearly so much to fear from 
foreign competition as the manu- 
facturer who continues to distrib- 
ute unbranded products. In con- 
sumer advertising and resale ideas, 
the American manufacturer pos- 
sesses tools which his foreign 
competitor does not usually know 
how to use effectively. 

It is the American manufacturer 
who has continued to distribute 
goods by old-fashioned methods, 
the maker of unbranded merchan- 
dise sold on a price basis, who has 
most to fear from the foreign com- 
petition which so keen a student of 
world affairs as Mr. Cheney sees 
in the offing. 

Perhaps his words will serve to 
make some manufacturers in va- 
rious lines look to their system of 
production and distribution to see 
if mew ideas cannot be evolved 
which will enable them to adopt 
those more modern methods which 
will be of so much value to them 
when the inevitable foreign com- 
petition makes its appearance. 





ANew trance Finds 
Battleground Herself,” in a re- 
in World _ cent issue of The 
Trade Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Isaac F. Marcosson 


points out the significant fact that 
the Germans, in their ruthless i inva- 
sion of France, were, in one re- 
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spect, economic philanthropists. 

“New plants have risen out of 
the ashes of the war,” says Mr. 
Marcosson. “Every factory or 
mine in the zones of the armies 
that was wrecked, plundered or 
flooded by the invader has been 
restored with the most modern 
equipment. . . . During occupation 
the Germans stripped many of the 
industrial establishments. Today 
they are restored on a better pro- 
ductive scale than before the war. 
. . - If Britain had suffered the 
horrors of invasion she probably 
would not be lagging today in the 
world-trade procession.” 

American manufacturers *who 
are building up export business 
must realize that the new foreign 
competition, particularly from the 
French, is as much a matter of 
modern productive economies as 
it is of those other factors which 
have so long been associated with 
European production. As Mr. 
Marcosson points out at another 
point in his article, factories like 
the Citroén and Schneider works 
understand the principles of mass 
production as thoroughly as do 
American manufacturers. The 
Americans were, perhaps, the 
schoolmasters in teaching mass 
production economies, but today 
the pupils are on an equal basis 
with the teachers. 

American exporters must real- 
ize that Europe is coming back, 
and coming back swiftly. The 
remarkable financial recovery of 
France in a little less than a year 
is only one indication of what can 
happen when the Europeans finally 
throw aside politics and face their 
problems with a sane viewpoint. 

In the battle for export markets 
the American manufacturer for 
several years has had advantages 
of superior machinery which he 
could use on a large scale. Today 
that advantage is being wiped out. 
The American has also fancied 
that his superior knowledge of 
marketing and merchandising 
methods was helping him. Today 
the European manufacturer is just 
as keen a merchandiser as the 
American. 

If America is to hold its place 
in world trade it must realize that 
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many of its advantages during the 
last few years either have been 
wiped out or balanced to a large 
extent. The next phase of the 
battle is one of new ideas, one of 
keeping a step ahead of European 
competition. Tariff walls and 
favored nation agreements are only 
one phase of the new battle. There 
are other and equally important 
phases which the American manu- 
facturer must understand thor- 
oughly before he can feel as secure 
as he has felt since 1918. 





Death of Harry Rascovar 


Harry Rascovar, vice-president and 
treasurer of Albert Frank & Company, 
New York advertising agency, died 
at New ‘York, October 29, at the age 
of fifty-five. He had been associated 
with Albert Frank & Company for 
forty-two years, having joined that or- 
ganization when he was thirteen years 
old. He was elected vice-president and 
treasurer in 1917. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Ras- 
covar also was director of publicity of 
the Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America, a position which he held since 
 F formation of that association in 


F. I. Archibald with Omaha 
“World Herald” 


Fred I. Archibald has been appointed 
advertising director of the maha, 
Nebr., orld Herald. For thirteen 
years he has been advertising manager 
of the Lincoln, Nebr., Star. 

M. A. Tancock will be in charge of 
local display advertisi of the orld 
Herald. Miss Harriet Christian is now 
in charge of national display. 








Fleischmann Profits Increase 

The Fleischmann Company, New 
York, Fleischmann’s yeast, had a net 
profit, after charges, for the quarter 
ended September 30, of $5,152,006 
against $4,738,984 for the corresponding 
quarter of 1926. The net profit for the 
nine months of 1927 totaled $14,467,- 
358, compared with $13,476,951 for the 
same period for the preceding year. 


A. L. Rice, Vice-President, 
Street & Finney 


Albert L. Rice,. for the last six rs: 
manager of the Boston office of Street 
& Finney, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has been made a vice-president. 








Now “The Southern Furniture- 


Record” 


Thé Southern Furniture Market News, 
High Point, N. C., has changed its name- 
to’The Southern Furniture Record. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising » —Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric:-Co. 

The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 
Eastman Kodak Company 
(Brownie Cameras) 


The Ansonia Clock Co. 


**“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 





























Advertising Commission 


Committees Appointed 

The following committees of the Ad- 
vertising Commission of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association have 
been appointed by George M. Burbach, 
chairman of the Commission: 

Executive committee, Charles C. 
Younggreen, chairman; W. Frank Mc- 
Clure, Frank LeRoy Blanchard, Will- 
iam A. Donahue and C. H. Sudler. 

Legislative committee: Homer J. 
Buckley, chairman; Charles R. Fredick- 
son, Merle Sidener, E. T. Meredith 
and Dr. Charles Stelzle. 

Program committee, H. H. Burdick, 
chairman; Frank A. Black, Tim 
Thrift, C. H. Handerson, Don Bridge, 
Bennett Chapple, Tom Nokes, William 
H. Hodge, Paul Femft, Miss Leetha 
McGee and Harold Stonier. 

Advisory committee, Judge E. Allen 
Frost, chairman; jemes O’Shaughnessy, 
Theodore R. Ger ach, Victor F. Hay- 
den, Charles F. Hatfield, E. W. 
Houser, Joseph H. Bragdon, George 
B. Forristall, Arthur H. Ogle, Harry 
Gualtney, Dr. William FF. Stidger, 
Frank L. Pierce, George W. Overton, 
Guy W. Cook, Edward T. Miller, 
George O. Crosby, Frank T. Carroll, 
C. T. Fairbanks, Allen Brown, Arthur 
J. Crockett, Donald Mackie, F. T. 
Grennell, Rolfe “Bruck Douglas D. 
Rothacker, E. E. Bru C. C. Agate, 

. 'R. Swartz, E. L. Greene, azel 
Ludwig and E. Lester Muller. 

Meetings of these committees will be 
held in connection with the sessions of 
the Commission at Boston, November 
7 and 8, at which time plans for the 
functioning of the Commission for the 
next year will be formulated. 

*x* * * 


Omaha Has Advertising Club 


An advertising club has been organ- 
ized at Omaha, Nebr. O. E. Lowry, 
advertising manager of the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Company, is presi- 
dent. James A. Austin, gprertiens 
manager of the Omaha Bee-News, has 
been made vice-president, and H. G. 
Creel, of the Eppley Hotels Company, 
secretary-treasurer. The club has ap- 
proximately eighty-five members. 

At a recent meeting W. H. Brooke, 
division manager for the American Mul- 
tigraph Sales Company, — on “Di- 
rect Mail Advertising.” he club has 
become affiliated with the International 
Advertising Association. 

> = we 


Milwaukee Mail Association 


Elects Officers 


E. F. Riedelbach, of the R. & L. 
Letter Service, was re-elected president 
of the Mail a a 4 Service Asso- 
ciation of Milwaukee. Roos, Jack’s 


Letter Service, was chosen_ vice-presi- 
dent, and E, P. Anderson, Multigraph- 
ing Service Company, secretary and 
treasurer. 
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Chicago Council Honors Paul 
Van Auken 


A tribute from directors and mem- 
bers was paid Paul Van Auken at the 
last regular meeting of the Chicago Ad- 
vertising Council. Mr. Van Auken, 
who recently joined the Charles W. Col- 
lier Convention Organization, has been 
secretary of the Chicago Council for 
the last three years. e¢ goes immedi- 
ately to Detroit, where he will assume 
the duties of active secretary of the 
1928 International Advertising Conven- 
tion. 

Dorothea Pfister, formerly assistant to 
Mr. Van Auken, ‘becomes acting secre- 
tary of the Chicago Council until a 
new permanent secretary is nam 

Edward H. Gardner, rofessor of 
business administration, niversity of 
Wisconsin, spoke at this meeting on 
“Can Advertising Be Made a Profes- 
sion?” In his opinion, it will not be 
long before a degree similar to the 
C.P.A. in the accounting field will be 
available to distinguish the man who 
wishes to make certain studies in the 
advertising field. 

* * *& 


L. S. Autrey Heads St. Paul 
Sales Managers 


L. S. Autrey, of the Sanitary Food 
Manufacturin Company, has _ been 
elected president of the Saint Paul 
Sales Managers Association, St. Paul, 
Minn. Other officers elected were H. 
H. Cowie, Curtis 1600, Inc., vice- 
resident ; S. G. Nyman, of Finch, 
=~ Slyck, McConville, secretary, and 

Logan, Motor Power Equipment 
Company treasurer. 

Lacy, of the Minnesota Mutual 
Lite nsurance Company, was appointed 
to head the program committee. H. A. 
Hauenstein, Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, was made chairman 
of the membership committee, and 
G. F. Gerlach, Union Brass Manufac- 
turing Company, was appointed head of 
the entertainment committee. 

x* * * 


Seattle Sales Managers’ 
Association Elects 


W. E. Johnson; sales manager of the 
F. S. Lang Manufacturing Company, 
Seattle, has been elected president of 
the Seattle Sales Managers’ Association. 
Other officers elected were: Vice-pres- 
ident, Les Rubles, and secretary, Don 
Stewart. 

* * * 


A. C. Smith Appointed to 
Honolulu Committee 


_A. Carman Smith, of Smith & Fer- 
ris, Inc, Los Angeles advertising 
agency, has been appointed chairman of 
departmentals for the 1928 Honolulu 
convention of the Pacific Advertising 
Clubs Association. 
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New England Clubs and Ad- 


vertising Commission to Meet 

The eighth annual convention of the 
New England Association of Advertis- 
ing Clubs, which is to be held on No- 
vember 7 and 8 at Boston will coincide 
with the meeting of the Advertisi 
Commission. Some of the sessions o 
both groups will be held together. 

The principal topic of discussion of 
the advertising clubs will be ‘“‘Making 
Advertising Pay.” J. McQuiston, 
advertising manager of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany will speak on “Why Newspapers?” 

he four speakers scheduled for the 
afternoon session of November 7 are 
E. M, Statler, president of the Hotels 
Statler Company; A. Lincoln Filene, 
treasurer and general manager, William 
Filene’s Sons Company; Lock- 
wood, advertising manager of Johns 
Manville, Inc., and Wetmore Hodges, 
president of the General Seafoods Cor- 
poration, Gloucester, Mass. 

At the morning session on Novem- 
ber 8 Mr. McQuiston will speak. 
There will also be heard at this time 
Amos Parrish, president, Amos Parrish 
Company; Ben Nash, pavectene coun- 
selor of New York; W. LeQuatte, 
advertising manager Pi Farm Life, and 
Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business. 

In the afternoon, there will be a gen- 
eral discussion led by Elizabeth Mac- 
Donald, professor of home economics, 
Boston University. H. . Kenner, 
manager of the New York Better Busi- 
ness Bureau; Royal Farnum, principal 
of the Normal Art School of Boston, 
and Griffin will also speak. 

Walter A. Strong, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News and chairman of 
the committee on research and educa- 
tion, will head the list of speakers of 
the meeting of the Commission. His 
topic will be “A Five-year Program of 
Research and: Education to Create a 
Better Public Understandin of Adver- 
tising Values.” ‘ Gibbs, of the 
National Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, and chairman of the new 
finance committee of the International 
association, will follow: Mr. Strong, and 
speak on “Why I Believe in This Five 
Year Program.” These two speeches 
will sound the keynote of the meeting. 

Other speakers scheduled to speak be- 
fore the Comeaisdion are C. K. Wood- 
bridge, president of the International 
Advertising. Association; Clinton F. 
Berry, general chairman of the Detroit 
convention in 1928; F. Hayden, 
executive secretary of the Agricultural 
Publishers’ Association, Chicago; H: H. 
Burdick, of R. L. Polk & Company; 
Eric T. King, Chief of Specialties Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, ener and H. H. 
Charles, head of H. H. Charles Adver- 
tising Service, New York, 

There will be a joint luncheon on No- 
vember 7, for the members of both 
neetings, ‘which will be presided over 
xy A, J. Crockett, president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Boston. In the eve- 
ning, a joint dinner will be held at 
which M. H. Aylesworth, president of 
the ‘National Broadcasting Company, 
New York, will talk. 
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Special Programs Chosen for 
Advertising Clubs 


The special programs for advertising 
clubs have been prepared by the Inter- 
national Advertising Association in con- 
junction with ‘affiliated associations. The 
weeks during which each topic will be 
taken up and the association sponsoring 
it follows. 

“The Farm Market,” Agricultural 
Publishers Association, Novem 27; 

“Church Advertising,” Church Adver- 
tising Department, November 28; 
“Business Papers,” Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., December 5; 

“Newspapers,” "Association of News- 
paper dvertising Executives, Jan- 
uary 16; 

“Financial Advertising,” Financial 
Advertisers Association, February 27; 

“Directory of Advertising,” Directory- 
and Reference Media department, 
March 12; 

“Window Displays,” Window Display 
Advertising Association, March 19, and 

“Direct Mail,” International Direct 

Mail Advertising Association, April 16. 


* * * 


Tenth District to Meet 


The Tenth District of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association, which 
includes the advertising clubs of Texas, 
will hold its convention at El Paso on 
November 10, 11 and 12. Harold 
Stonier, of the University of Southern 
California, and chairman of the Twelfth 
District, will speak at the opening ses- 
sion. 

Among the speakers and their subjects 
are: , H. Greenwalt, of Denver, 
“Good-will Advertising”; Frank Shoup, 
of Dallas, “Futility Advertising” ; the 
Reverend H. L. Vermillion, of El Paso, 
“Church Advertising and Its Relation 
to Business,’”” and Joe Dawson, of Dal- 
las, “The Agency .in Advertising.” 
There will also be talks on various 
phases of direct mail, outdoor, de - 
ment store, community and iocaell ol 
vertising. 

James P. Simpson, of the Jas. P. 
Simpson Company, Inc., Dallas, 
chairman of the Tenth District. 

* * * 


Cleveland Club Appoints 
H. C. Treharne 


Horace C. Treharne has been ap- 
— assistant secretary of the Cleve- 

d Advertising Club, succeedin 
Emerson Duerr, resigned. He will as- 
sume editorship of the “Torchlight” 
and the “Torch.” He formerly was ad- 
vertising manager of the Comer Manu- 
facturing Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

* * * 


Advertising Center for 
San Francisco Planned 


The Advertising Club of San Fran- 
cisco is going ahead with plans to estab- 
lish an Advertising Center gan 3. 


that city. No definite location has 
announced as. yet. 


















































The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


E all know that it is human 

nature for anyone to desire 
commendation for a job well done. 
We know well enough that often 
the person who does the job would 
far rather have that commenda- 
tion than some -extra monetary 
reward. The word of praise will 
often spur him on far more than 
will the cash. Even the present- 
day “behavioristic’ school of 
thought, much as it deplores these 
facts, will admit their existence. 
That school of thought, by the 
way, holds that this condition 
would not exist were it not for 
foolish parents who indulge their 
children-in their every whim. But 
since there will, in all probability, 
always be foolish parents, this 
condition will probably always 
exist. In fact, the Schoolmaster 
hopes, if it is necessary that there 
be foolish parents in order that 
the doer of good deeds be praised, 
that there will always be foolish 
parents. 

Since the Schoolmaster is of 
that state of mind, and since he 
believes that all of the members 
of his Class, except those who 
have become “Behaviorists,” are 
likewise of the same state of 
mind, he is going to pass on news 
of the way in which a large 
Middle-Western bank intends to 
praise the men who are doing 
a good job in erecting its new 
bank building. In passing on this 
news he is, of course, quite in- 
tentionally praising that bank. 

This bank is the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit. Its presi- 
dent, Frank W. Blair, has an- 
nounced that a bronze tablet, 
which in most new bank buildings 
is given over only to the names of 
the officers and directors of the 
bank and the architect of the 
building, will this time carry the 
names of the workingmen em- 
ployed on its new structure who 
demonstrated exceptional crafts- 
manship in the erection of it. 
But more than that: To show that 
he is not engaged in a cheap use 
of sentiment he also plans to re- 
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ward the most capable men in each 
of the crafts employed in the 
building of that new bank with 
substantial gifts of money. 

The Schoolmaster hopes some 
day to see that new bank building. 
He is firmly of the opinion that he 
will find it a job that is far better 
than the average. 

* * 


The tendency toward hand-to- 
mouth or controlled buying has 
even hit the filling station man, the 
Schoolmaster observes. Last week- 
end, while traveling over a broad 
highway which goes toward the 
mountains, he saw this sign near 
a gasoline pump: 


A man I like 
Is Charlie Krupp 
He always says; 
Please fill her up. 


The Schoolmaster stopped and 
obeyed the implied injunction. It 
took just eleven and one-half gal- 
lons and, had it not been for that 
sign, the Schoolmaster would un- 
doubtedly have said, “I want five 
gallons of gas.” The filling sta- 
tion man explained his sign and 
its results: “Lately,” he said, “I 
have noticed that people who come 
along here whether they need 
eleven gallons or sixteen always 
say, ‘give me five gallons of gas 
and a quart of oil.’ I saw that 
little poem in a magazine a while 
ago, had it lettered by my boy and 
believe me it has changed the way 
people buy gas at this station.” 

There is no reason the School- 
master can see, why if a man 
needs eleven gallons of gasoline he 
should order five, nor why a re- 
tailer should go without a com- 
plete stock of shoes, hosiery, shirts 
or shaving materials. Perhaps a 
little “poetry” would help in some 
other lines. 

* 

The Schoolmaster has just been 
learning how to become a mackerel 
killer, a tackspitter, a night-club 
manager, a Zodiac-therapist, a 
piccolo Ae io and an advertising 
man. © has been reading a re- 
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The PROBLEM 
of 
PUBLISHING 


is usually the problem of creating a sustained 
and expanding demand. 


c= 


Our problem is to publish with sufficient 
rapidity to meet a demand which appears to 
be rapidly expanding. . 


i 


Accordingly, the next edition of the new Boy 
Scout Handbook will close advertising forms 
DECEMBER FIRST and will be known as 
the 39th edition. 
c= 

Advertising values will be especially fine in 
the early editions of this new Scouting Manual 
which has scored an enthusiastic and instan- 
taneous success among the members of the 
Boy Scout Movement everywhere. 100,000 
copies each edition are guaranteed. Rates on 
request. 


AN A.B.C. PUBLICATION 


Boy SCOUTS of AMERICA 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Wanted Sales Manager 


Preferably man now occupying 
position as assistant to sales man- 
ager of company operating on a 
national basis. He must combine 
knowledge of national selling with 
an ability to handle men. He 
should have definite knowledge of 
economical and efficient methods 
of distribution. This opportunity 
is an ideal one for a man anxious 
to work hard and able to work in- 
telligently. The position is among 
congenial associates in a high-grade 
company operating nationally. 
Write full particulars of your 
past experience—and tell us why 
you feel that this experience justi- 
fies a wider future. The members 
of our staff know of this adver- 
tisement, so you may feel free to 
write if interested. State full par- 
ticulars, including age. To save 
time, write Le Roy Wight, Inc., 
25 West 43rd Street, New York, 
who will forward your reply to us. 


° Ne 
EASTERN 
REPRESENTATION 


Publications of Merit 
John Schaefer 


Publishers’ Representative 


55 west 42 St. 


New York 
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ently published work called “The 
Book of Opportunities” with the 
sub-title “What American 
Occupations Have to Offer.” 

Now take this matter of being 
a piccolo player. Here is how the 

says to conquer that job: 
“His instrument (it means the 
piccolo player’s instrument) is a 
half-sized flute with octave above 
flute, shrillest orchestral instru- 
ment, giving idea of wild frenzied 
gaiety, or hell or war.” 

The Schoolmaster isn’t even a 
novice at piccolo playing. He 
would not be qualified therefore 
to pass upon the value of this 
description of the opportunity for 
a piccolo playing aspirant. Nor is 
he qualified to talk about the op- 
portunities of or technique neces- 
sary for a mackerel-killer, a night- 
club manager, tackspitter or 
Zodiac-therapist. He can, how- 
ever, say something on advertis- 
ing, having had students of adver- 
tising pass through his hands. 
The chapter on advertising op- 
portunities with some exceptions, 
may be described as being “fairly 
good” as an eye-opener to a 
reader who knows nothing about 
the business of advertising. Among 
those exceptions are statements 
such as “research worker, looks 
up lives of authors,” and that “a 
manager of commercial research 
can only attain to a salary of 
$5,000 a year.” 

The chapter on advertising 
would probably save time for a 
busy executive if he could refer 
to it the persons who come to him 
for help on “how to break into 
advertising.” A reading of the 
chapter by such persons would 
obviate much discussion on “what 
branch of the advertising business 
do you want to get into?” 

The editor of this new book, by 
the way, is Rutherford H. Platt, 
Jr., president of an advertising 
agency, the Platt-Forbes Service, 
of New Yor 


There are plain indications in 
the industrial advertising field just 
now of an approaching lively de- 
bate of the sort that, in such in- 
stances as the ice men vs. the 
electric refrigerator, the tanners 
vs. the artificial leather men, and 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
25 st 45th Street, New York 
James McAlpin Pyle, Pres, 


Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and further information about 
writing for profit. 

Mr. 
Mrs. 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you.) 











The coupon comes into its own 


A number of Printers’ Ink readers wise-cracked us wickedly 
about the “sly little coupon” in our September 29th advertisement. 
“T’d need a shoe- horn to get my name and address into that 
straight-jacket,” jibed one man. “If you’ve got a good course 
why not pave the way to it with an honest, man-sized coupon?” 
We accept the criticism. 


The copy man loses his bet 


Advertising men are interested in a 
home-study course in journalism 


OUR Printers’ Ink ad won't pay out,” said the wise young copy 
writer. “Advertising men think they know it all already.” 

But no attention was paid to the copy man. And in this case, rightly 
so. Either he had overestimated thé egotism of advertising men or had 
underestimated his own skill. On September 29th the Newspaper Institute 
of America made its bow in Printers’ Ink. To date, 106 readers of 
















Printers’ Ink have been sufficiently interested in what we told them 
about N.LA. training to send in the coupon for further information. 
And that, we submit, is pretty good evidence of the calibre of this 
course. If we were offering a sucker course, we would shout about it 
in sucker magazines—not in this magazine. The favorable coupon return 
on the first ad justifies both our confidence and our choice of medium. 
Here are the facts that moved so many Printers’ Ink readers to send 


in a mail-order coupon: 


The New York Copy Desk Method 


What the N.I.A. method does is to re 
produce—as nearly as is humanly poe 
sible—the actual conditions under which 
a man works when he is attached to 
the staff of a great metropolitan daily. 
There are: 

1. Talks (not lectures) by some of the 
foremost newspaper editors and writers in the 
country. These talks sum up what a beginner 


would pick up from the hints and suggestions 
of the older members of a newspaper staff— 
and from call-downs by his superiors. 

2. Typical a assignments to be 
covered and writte: wp. 

3. Individual critic sm of every piece of 
copy submitted—by the Copy Desk of the In- 
stitute. Every sentence that the student writes 
is as carefully corrected and edited as if it 
were destined to appear in the pages of one 
of the great New York dailies. 


Practical Value to Advertising Men 


At first thought, taking a course in 
journalism may strike you as too indirect 
a method for making yourself a better 
advertising man. But think again. You 
realize, course, that between 60 and 
70 cent of the executives, account 
handlers and copy men in the agency 
business today got their basic training 
in a newspaper office. That fact speaks 
for itself. 

In the second place, the main emphasis 
of N.I.A. instruction is on writing. You 
learn to write by writing. You learn to 
express yourself in a terse, vivid “news- 
paper style.” Every agency man who 





wishes to add copy to his repertoire will, 
we believe, find this course a profitable 
investment. 
And now—the coupon. The flamboyan 

pon (flamboyant by request) that 7 itself 
across the top of this page. You notice that 
it mentions a Writing Aptitude Test. ‘Yes 
know tests,” says the cynical reader, 
with the superior smile of a man on the in- 
oo “the Kind of test that nobody could fail 


_ 


‘which we reply:—ultra-skepticism is 
Law as ee ye as gullibility. The man 
won't 


ee boob who 
— = at this t 

Newspaper is . of America, 25 
West "45 Street, New York, 
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LOST 


In New York or Staten Island 
American; 36; Blonde; 5’10”; wt. 165 

Business prosperous, but peculiarly re- 
stricted against increased volume, result- 
ing in idle time. 

Last heard of trying to locate an 
Advertising man, or Agency, smart 
enough to forever cure him o thinking 
Someone might Profit from his Ad ideas 

or 
Sufficiently curious to test his Creative 
ability. 


REWARD 


Such as this Advertising Aspirant may 
deserve to be paid, when, as, and if, his 
ideas are accepted and used. 


PLEASE HELP LOCATE 


Address “J,” Box 296, Printers’ Ink. 





Answers questions 
clients bring up 
every day. 


Economics of 
Advertising 
By Roland S. Vaile 
One of the few books giving real light 
1 subject—e 


very advertising 


Write for new, 
books on adver 
No charge. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 








Buying interest is always alive in 
golf clubs. Reach them ALL with 
GOLFDOM, the Business Journal of 
Golf, 236 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


22,274 


the largest 
net-paid 
circulation 
inits history. 
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others of that description, have 
enlivened and illuminated national 
advertising in recent years. 

This particular dispute lies be- 
tween the riveters and the weld- 
ers. It isn’t hard for anyone who 
has ever tried to work within a 
block of a skyscraper in process 
of erection, to guess on which 
side popular sympathies will lie— 
if popular sympathies are ever in- 
voked. So far, however, they 
haven’t been. 

Strictly speaking, of course, this 
is purely a debate between two 
purely industrial processes. The 
general public, if left out of it, 
will feel equally safe and con- 
tented in a riveted or in a welded 
building, Pullman car or any other 
structure. 

As has happened in similar dis- 
putes, the affair was precipitated 
by the aggressive advertising and 
selling efforts of the protagonists 
of the new thing—in this case 
welding as a substitute for rivet- 
ing. Comparatively new, that is; 
welding has been exhaustively 
discussed in engineering circles 
since before the war. But only 
now, it seems, have its claims 
(and probably its success in cap- 
turing business from the riveters) 
gotten under the skins of the 
manufacturers of riveting ma- 
chinery to the point where they 
are beginning to fight back. 

Now, however, there are the 
makings of a pretty debate in 
such assertions as those of one 
manufacturer of riveting ma- 
chinery that “This Is the Age of 
Riveted Steel” and that “You Can 
Depend on Riveting.” And, de- 
spite the memory of many past 
assaults upon his eardrums, the 
Schoolmaster wishes more power 
to both disputants, a fair field and 
no favor. 

It is by such open joining of the 
issue in the great public debating- 
ground of advertising that the 
truth is made known, to the ulti- 
mate profit of both sides, of the 
cause of better and more intelli- 
gent use of advertising, and of the 
public most of all. 

a; % 


The Schoolmaster felt that all 
the comment appearing in the col- 
umns of Printers’ InK, on the 
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inadvisability of using copy filled 
with exaggeration, superlatives 
and “hooey,” must be having some 
effect, when he saw the following 
headline in a real estate adver- 
tisement: “A  de-bunked office 
building advertisement.” It seemed 
too good to bear investigation, but 
the copy lived up to everything 
that the title implied. It was “de- 
bunked” from start to end. If 
the Schoolmaster had been in the 
market for office space, he would 
have been convinced that here was 
a building he should inspect. 
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An explanatory paragraph fol- 
lowed the headline as follows: 
“Let us eliminate all of the 
threadbare and shiny adjectives 
and speak for a moment about a 
building that is well built, sensibly 
priced and operated as efficiently 
as we know how.” The statement 
is made that no claims can be 
made for this building that have 
not already been made for many 
others. The advertisement still 
lives up to its original promise 
when it closes by saying that in- 
stead of using the high and wide 














Wanted—A Salesman of 
Good Printing 


The man who associates with us will be an advanced 
salesman with a rather comprehensive knowledge of 
good printing, paper and type. He will be able to meet 
—in fact will have a following among—buyers of good 
printing on a basis of complete understanding and co- 
operation in working out their problems. The New 
York City company interested in this man is of defi- 
nitely recognized standing—geared to produce fine 
printing—and seeking an association only with the 
permanent type of salesman. Address in detail and 
in confidence. 


X Y Z, Box 292, Printers’ Ink 




















Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
18,000,000 people. Paper rT 1880. Forty-Eighth eo 


Brockte 


| Printing 24,000 oe 


| Less than 2100 lines 8% cents a line; 2100 lines 
or more 7% cents a line. 
| Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


| Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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THIS SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


is an exceptional personal producer 
as well as a sound organizer. He 
is thoroughly capable of develop- 
ing dealer organization and sales 
in either staple or specialty lines 
through jobber, retailer or direct 
consumer channels. 

For the past seven years he has 
been associated with a company 
of national repute as sales and 
advertising manager, directing ten 
branches and ninety road men. 

This man would be of value ta 
an aggressive concern requiring a 
well-balanced executive. 

Address “D,” Box 293, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














Can you use 
a good man? 


ELL known ~manufacturer 

wishes te place one of his 
employees. Three years’ experi- 
ence field work, advertising and 
sales promotion. Analyzing local 
markets and conducting sales 
meetings with jobbers and deal- 
ers. Permanent connection de- 
sired. For full details, address 
“E,"" Box 294, Printers’ Ink. 


Put Punch and 
Personality Into 
Your House Or- 
gan. Give your 
sales story a new grip on life . . . an origi- 
nal twist that will send it home. ican doit 
because I've been trained by motion pic- 
ture, fiction, and stage writing—and direct- 
mail selling. Services available to one or 
two clients who realize that originality 
counts in making sales records. Address 
“A,” Box 272, Printers’ Ink, for interview. 


























Creative Typographer 
Part Time Basis 


Hlavertising Layouts NAwelties 
| in Booklets-Broadsides Brochures 


Gustare ROTHE "7°93" 





particular.” 
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rhetoric with which the agent 
would like to describe the new 
building, ‘the prospective tenant is 
asked to come and see it and let 
the building do its own talking, 
with the succinct conclusion that 
he may also form his own opinion. 
* * * 


“One of the dangers that besets 
the advertising manager of a small 
or medium-size company,” and ad- 
vertising manager recently told the 
Schoolmaster, “is that he will too 
slavishly follow the rules laid 
down by some of the larger adver- 
tisers. I have found that some of 
the axiomatic statements made by 
large advertisers are often far 
from axiomatic when applied to a 
company such as ours, which can 
be classed as being of medium 
size. 

“For instance, I have heard it 
stated again and again that the 
picture of the factory has no place 
in advertising. Consider our posi- 
tion, however. Our chief competi- 
tors are large companies which 
can impress the average dealer by 
a mere statement of their volume 
of business. We are much smaller. 
On the other hand we have a fac- 
tory which is far from being 
small. It covers several acres of 
floor space and is up to date in ap- 
pearance. Therefore we have 
found it almost imperative to show 
pictures of our factory occasion- 
ally in our advertising. Our sales- 
men have told us frequently that 
these pictures have been of real 
help in impressing dealers with the 
fact that they are not dealing with 
a fly-by-night organization but 
with a company with a sizable 
factory that is up to date in every 





Du Pont Net Income Gains 


The E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc., Wilmington, Del., shows 
a consolidated net income, after charges, 
of $36,322,765 for the first nine months 
ended September 30. The profit for 
the corresponding nine months of 1926 
was $35,195,170. The consolidated net 
income for the third quarter of 1927 
was $12,488,554, against $13,437,85 
for the same period of 1926. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Save you money on publications. Printer 
producing eight monthlies can take more. 
High-class work; individual service; only 
2 hours from New York; messenger. 
Stryker Press, Washington, N. J. 


AGENCY, fully recognized, completely 

equipped, will entertain proposition lead- 

ing to combination with other agency re- 

quiring assistance on copy, production, 

financing, etc. Confidential. Box 364, P. I. 
. 


WANTED—A growing Printing and Sta- 
tionery House desires a capable Salesman- 
partner who can invest in a $30,000.00 
Plant. City of 35,000. Good Country Ter- 
ritory. Plant up to date. Box 358, P. I. 


Publishing House located in Middle 
West having group of trade magazines is 
in the market for bne or two additional 
papers. Must be in a permanent, sub- 
stantial field and capable of development. 
Correspondence will be treated confiden- 
tially. Box 344, Printers’ Ink. 


UNIQUE MAGAZINE OPPORTUNITY 
Speculator with $10,000 to gamble on 
long-profit-making magazine can clean u up 
$20,000 in two years by securing hal 
interest now. The idea is new, direct 
and popular. To reach unexploited mar- 
kets we require more capital. Sample 
copy and full details of business by ad- 
dressing Box 332, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A REPRESENTATIVE 
A trade journal exclusively serving the 
proprietary industry is open for an ad- 
vertising representative in the Chicago 
and surrounding territory. Commission 
basis only with full cooperation from 
headquarters. Address, STANDARD 
REMEDIES PUBLISHING CO., 425 
Star Building, Washington, D 


WANTED AN IDEA 
We are engaged in the sale and manu- 
facture of co-operative advertising, and 
have been for some years past. We 
would like to have submitted to us 
an idea, something that would fit in 
with Banks and eatres for distribu- 
tion to their clients. The idea accepted 
will be compensated in the usual 
manner. National Publicity Association, 
74 Lafayette Street, New York City. 


ADVERTISER 
SEEKING ENTRANCE 
IN METROPOLITAN 

MARKET 


























vill find an. interesting proposal 
f advertising the advertiser who 
fers a direct, inexpensive plan 
iaving a certainty of success. Box 
363, Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Two high-class advertisin; 
salesmen with successful selling recor 

familiar with trade magazine details 
for special Program Publication. Phone 
Vanderbilt 6338. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
WANTED BY A MODERN, UP-TO- 

ATE PLANT. EXCELLENT OP. 
{PORTUNITY FOR THE RIGHT 
MAN. BOX 348, PRINTERS’ INK. 


ARTISTS—Experienced in figures, mer- 
chandise, lettering and retouching for 
trade magazine on part-time basis. Op- 
portunity for artists employed during 
day to do extra work at night. Write, 
giving details of experience for appoint- 
ment. Box 349, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG CHICAGO AGENCY 
wishes to expand and has interesting 
proposition to make some man whose 
acquaintance among advertisers would 
#ermit him to secure new accounts, 
which need not be large. No invest- 
ment required. Box 339, Printers’ Ink 
Weekly, Chicago Office. 


PRODUCTION MAN —thoroughly expe- 
rienced. Unusual capacity for work. 
Sincerity, integrity and executive ability 
are requisites. nly letters containing 
full information concerning age, religion, 
education, experience, salary = whet! 
married will be considered. oppor- 
tunity and future assured to rig man. 
Agency, Box 359, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
High-grade, competent, experienced man 
or woman who has specialized in direct- 
mail advertising—especially house organs. 
Should have nose for news, selling in- 
stinct, a breezy copy style and the ability 
to make—at least, crudely—effective lay- 
outs for magazine pages, broadsides, 
booklets, folders, etc. A thorough knowl- 
edge of paper, printing, engravings and 
a large capacity for work necessary. 
Cheerful ovvoustiom, ample salary and 
fine opportunity. rite fully, outlining 
your experience, age, references, salary 
expected; send recent photo and send 
samples of your work. Box 360, P. I. 


WE WANT AN 
ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 


Not just a pen-pusher, but a man with 
original ideas who can take full charge 
of advertising department—one willin 

to prove his ability. Prefer college grade 
uate, combustion engineering training, or 

natural mechanical ability, experienced in 
use of refractories. State age, and de 
tails of what you have done. Location, 
New York City. Salary commensurate 
with ability. Replies will be treated 























confidentially. Address Box 324, P. I. 
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NOT A SPACE SELLER, but a New 
York City salesman for plain and printed 
paper products, is wanted by a Rhode 
sland manufacturer. Write full par- 
ticulars, stating salary expected, to 
Box 1523, Providence, R. I. 


WANTED—Two men; a copy writer 
and layout man, for the advertising de- 
partment of a large manufacturer in 
western New York. Copy writer must 
have ideas and be able to incorporate 
them in magazine, newspaper, and direct 
mail advertisements. yout man must 
be fast and able to make working draw- 
ings occasionally. Give age, experience 
and few samples of work; also salary 
expected. Box 323, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING COPY WRITER 
MAIL ORDER 


Man thoroughly enpeteneet in mail- 
order copy and merchandising. Splendid 
opportunity with old-established New 
York advertising agency. Give full de- 
tails regarding experience, age and sal- 
ary desired. Box 357, Printers’ Ink. 





WE WANT A COPY WRITER 
A young man, under 30, of even tem- 
perament and _ likeable sonality, to 
work in the Advertising Service Depart- 
ment of an old-established printing and 
engraving house. He must be adept at 
preparing direct mail, and he must have 
a versatile mind and pen. Past experi- 
ence in advertising for manufacturers, 
and a knowledge of the furniture in- 
dustry will be helpful, but not necessary. 
The right man with ability to “fit into 
an old organization, which is now man- 


ed by young men, will write to 
Waller Crescent Co., Evansville, Indiana, 
and sell himself to us as the man we want. 


A Big Chance for a 
Big Advertising Man 


The Eastern advertising ter- 
ritory of a well-established 
Publishing House with big 
magazine circulation is now 
open. The qualifications 
call for a man of proven ad- 
vertising sales record in mail 
order field, high character 
and great energy. Complete 
details required in first let- 
ter which will be held in 
strictest confidence. 


Address Box 338, c/o P. IL. 
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COPY WRITER WANTED—A trade 
paper in New York is looking for one 
capable of writing trade selling copy 
about non-technical merchandise. Free- 
lance basis. In replying, state expe- 
rience, and give samples of work, if 
possible. Box 353, Printers’ Ink. 





TO ONE WHO 
FEELS THE 
FUTURE OF RADIO 
BROADCAST 
ADVERTISING 
A Prominent Station in New York 
will make an unusual deal to secure 
the right kind of Sales Manager. 
Box 362, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











THRIFTY SALES BUILDERS! 
Three-minute “Little Talks”: a monthly 
sheet about your goods to promote sales 
and good-will. Let me send you a 
specimen and tell you the cost. H. G. 
McComb, 1819 Broadway, New York. 


i He Unusual at 
Moderate Prices 


0665 
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Star Kee Stereotyping Mats are stand- 
ard for making stereotyping plates. In- 
Stantaneous service in your own plant, 
much cheaper than Electros. You dis- 
tribute your type and file your mats for 
future plates. ob size 12x15, news- 
paper 20 x 24. ey are shipped cured, 
ready for use. Use job press for mak- 
ing type impression on the mat. Particu- 
lars on request. 

WHITFIELD PAPER WORKS, INC. 

12 Vestry Street, New York City 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Personnel Director—Thoroughly familiar 
employment of advertising agency and gen- 
eral office help. Character analyst, ottice 
manager, executive secretary. American, 
Protestant 35 years of age. Box 340, P. |. 


ARTIST—Capability backed by 10 years’ 
satisfactory service to several nationally 
known agencies. Lettering, Designing, 
Figure and_ Retouching. Work in all 
mediums. Box 355, Printers’ Ink. 


’ COPY WRITER 
with ability to plan campaigns, sketch 
roughs, supervise details, etc, Wide ex- 
perience, agency and retail field. Salary 
$60. Box 352, Printers’ Ink. 


LETTERING Specialist— 


presently employed—desires change with 
first-class firm. Box 337, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Young woman with ten years’ experience 
New York advertising agencies, thorough 
knowledge printing, engraving, composi 
tion, layout, art. "Splendid training, ver 
satile. Can either take complete charge 
or assist in big agency. Box 350, P. 
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YOUNG MAW in late twenties, excep 

tional in plan and copy, knowledge of 

typography, illustration, engraving and 

rinting, wants position in south or west. 
330, Printers’ Ink. 


FILE EXECUTIVE—15 years’ experi- 
ence, capable, energetic, conscientious, 
competent to install and maintain modern 
filing — insuring the results you 
want. ox 346, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN—twenty-three, college 
education—desires position where he can 
learn advertising business. Two years’ 
training on college paper. Good English 
student. Single. Box 345, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR HAS SPARE TIME 
to devote to writing and editing house- 
organ or weekly. ull charge. Facili- 
ties for printi etc. Reasonable. Box 
361, Printers’ “nk. 


Advertising Man 
with seven — newspaper and agency 
experience desires permanent connection. 
Box 326, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer 


Twelve years copy chief big New York 
agencies. Box 341, Printers’ Ink. 


Editorial Assistant—Ten years’ trade- 
paper experience handling copy, layouts, 
gathering news, editing, make-up, re- 
writing, speeding production, writing spe- 
cial articles, criticisms and news stories. 
Box 356, Printers’ Ink. 


Circulation Builder with successful ad- 
vertising and other trade paper ex- 
perience seeks opportunity with organiza- 
tion that can utilize his higher capabili- 
ties more than present work. Moderate 
initial compensation. Box 336. P, 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Accustomed to handling everything after 
copy and layout have been okayed; seven 
years with one agency; Christian, 35, 
married; now in Middle West; available 
November 1. Box 343, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Young woman possessing tact and initia- 
tive; diversified experience, past four 
years in advertising. Competent, depend- 
able. Desires ition with possibilities 
for growth. Salary $40. Box 342, P. I. 


YOUNG MAN, age 25, five years’ — 
rience advertising—copy, layouts, catalog 
and mail-order work, correspondence. 
Knowledge of printing; lettering ability; 
knowledge of typing; capable and ener- 
getic, will prove valuable assistant for 
New York concern. College education. 
Will start at moderate salary; future 
ssential. Box 331, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING or SELLING 


can fit into. the sales or advertising 
lepartment of some publisher, manufac- 
urer or dealer. My background of 9 
years’ advertising ex , the last 

s advertising manager and assistant, 
coupled with ambition and the desire to 
vork for my salt, will earn me a real 
ob. Age 26, and married. Box 351, P. I. 
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WRITER-EXECUTIVE, with seve 
years’ experience in newspaper editorial 
work and four years in book advertising, 
sales promotion and publicity, wishes to 
connect with New York publishing con- 
cern. Box 335, Printers’ Ink. 


Agency Writer and Contact Man 
Twelve years’ advertising experience on 
machinery, electrical devices agricultural 
machinery. Has been with two nationally 
known agencies. Now with large manu- 
facturer. Box 329, Printers’ Ink. 


Agricultural Advertising Manager 
Eight years’ experience with two full-line 
manufacturers—has handled advertising 
for all lines. Four years an advertising 
manager. Now with large manufacturer 
of power light plants. a 326, FP. &. 


TECHNICAL ADVERTISING MAN 
= ge | education—ten years’ expe- 
rience with large manufacturers han- 
dling copy, direct mail, house-organs and 
executive work; two years’ agency work 
on technical accounts. Now employed. 
Box 327, Printers’ Ink. 


First-Class, All-Around Commercial 
Artist—Fifteen years’ training. Letter- 
ing, Designing, Good Figure Work. Air- 
brush Photo-retouching. Engraving and 
Printing House Training on National 
Advertising Art. Wages, $60.00 per 
week. Will go anywhere. Box 333, P. I. 




















Sales Personnel Man 
seeks position to assist sales man- 
ager in building and maintaining a 
productive sales force. Experienced 
in locating and selecting men for 
particular itions. Correspondence 
invited. x 334, Printers’ Ink. 





YOUNG MAN, 23, seeks permanent con- 
nection with Advertising Department or 
Agency. Education: 2 years at N..Y. U., 
1 year at Art School; formerly with 
direct-mail organization and national 
retail-stores chain. Can write copy, pre- 
pare layouts and dummies, draw car- 
toons, finish lettering and some art work 
and deal intelligently with printers and 


engravers. Box 347, Printers’ Ink. 











AD MAN AVAILABLE 


December ist, 1927 


am a quick thinker—a hard 
worker and have plenty of 
ideas that can be carried 
out to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Eleven years’ advertising 
experience—university 
training—willing to go 
anywhere for a real oppor- 
tunity—33 years old and 
married. 


Box 325, Printers’ Ink. 
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What our Customers say about the 


Ws. H. Rankin Co. 


Organization 


No. 1 OF A SERIES 





LOFT, INc. 


New York, August 13, 1927 


Taylor System of Color Harmony, Inc. 
425 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
Attention Mr. G. N. Heinemann 
Gen. Mgr. 


Dear Sir: 


We have your letter of August 12th asking information on 
the William H. Rankin Company. Due to the fact that our 
previous experience with advertising agencies had been very 
unsatisfactory, we made an unusually thorough investiga- 
tion among the first-class agéncies to pick one that would 
be best qualified to handle the advertising of our Chocolate 
Flavor Malted Milk and, after eliminating the agencie: 
down to about three of the best known in the country, we 
decided, from the character of the work and the general 
method of contact with clients, that the Rankin Agency 
would be best suited to handle our work; therefore, we gave 
them a contract in the beginning of 1927. 


We are very glad to be able to advise you that their services 
have been extremely satisfactory and their advice has been 
most constructive and helpful. They appear to stand very 
well with the leading newspapers of the larger cities and our 
account, while not by any means one of their largest, has 
had the personal attention of Mr. Rankin and his chief 
assistants: Mr. Ballantyne, Mr. Schaeffer, Mr. Cogswell, 
Mr. Galbo and Miss Dorsch in New York; and Mr. Herman 
A. Groth, Vice-President, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Nordburg and Miss 
Lewis in Chicago. 


Therefore, based on both our experience with the William 
H. Rankin Company and our investigation of their activities 
prior to going with them, we feel that we can recommend 
them very strongly. 











Jaines J. Newman 
Vice-President 





CANBY 
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THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE LEADS 


~ TT 


N CHICAGO The 
Tribune has no close 
competitor in nation- 

al advertising lineage. 
During the first 9 
months of 1927 The 
Tribune carried 90G 
more national advertis- 
ing than the second 
Chicago newspaper. 
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Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 7 


SUPREME IN CHICAGO ; 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING ~ FIRST IN CIRCULATION 
. 


September Circulation: 810,599 Daily; 1,135,575 Sunday 








